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Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a nail  no  doubt, 

And  every  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out  • 

I own  I like  to  laugh,  and  hate  to  sigh, 

And  think,  that  risibility  was  given 
For  human  happiness,  by  gracious  heaven 
And  that  we  came  not  into  life  to  cry 
To  wear  long  faces,  just  as  if  our  Maker’ 

The  God  of  goodness,  was  an  undertaker, 

Well  pleas’d  to  wrap  the  soul’s  unlucky  mien 
Id  sorrow  s dismal  crape  or  bombazine. 

Methinks  I hear  the  Lord  of  nature  say, 

•?)lsi  how  you  plague  me!  Go,  be  wise,  be  gay. 
Mirth  be  your  motto— merry  be  your  heart  ■ 

Good  Jaughis  are  pleasant  inoffensive  things." 
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JOLLY  LAUGHS  FOR  JOLLY  FOLKS. 


“ LAUGH  AND  GET  PAT !" 


lack  we  motives  to  laugh  ? Are  not  all  things, 
any  thing,  every  thing,  to  be  laughed  at?  And  if 
nothing  were  to  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  or  under- 
stood, we  would  laugh  at  it  too ! Merry  Beggars. 

HERE’S  nothing  here  on  earth  deserves 
Half  of  the  thought  we  waste  about  it, 

And  thinking  but  destroys  the  nerves, 

When  we  could  do  so  well  without  it  : 

If  folks  would  let  the  world  go  round, 

And  pay  their  rents,  and  eat  their  dinners 
Such  doleful  looks  would  not  be  found, 

To  frighten  us  poor  laughing  sinners. 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


One  plagues  himself  about  the  sun, 

And  puzzles  on,  through  every  weather, 
What  time  he’ll  rise, — how  long  he’ll  run, — 
And  when  he’ll  leave  us  altogether  : 

Now  matters  it  a pebble-stone, 

Whether  he  shines  at  six  or  seven  ? 

If  they  don’t  leave  the  sun  alone, 

At  last  they’ll  plague  him  out  of  Heaven  1 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing  1 

Another  spins  from  out  his  brains 
Pine  cobwebs,  to  amuse  bis  neighbours. 
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And  gets,  for  all  his  toils  and  pains, 

Review^,  and  laughed  at  for  his  labours  : 
Fame  is  1m  star ! and  fame  is  sweet ; 

And  praise  is  pleasanter  than  honey,— 

I write  at  just  so  much  a sheet, 

And  Messrs.  Longman  pay  the  money ! 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing  ! 

My  brother  gave  his  heart  away 
To  Mercandotti,  when  he  met  her, 

She  married  Mr.  Ball  one  day — 

He’s  gone  to  Sweden  to  forget  her ! 

I had  a charmer,  too — and  sighed, 

And  raved  all  day  and  night  about  her  ; 

She  caught  a cold, — Poor  thing  ! and  died, 

And  I — am  just  as  fat  without  her! 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 

For  tears  are  vastly  pretty  things, 

But  make  one  very  thin  and  taper  ; 

And  sighs  are  music’s  sweetest  strings, 

But  sound  most  beautiful— on  paper  ! 

“ Thought”  is  the  Sage’s  brightest  star, 

Her  gems  alone  are  worth  his  finding  ; 

But  as  I’m  not  particular, 

Please  God  ! I’ll  keep  on  “ never-minding.” 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 

Oh  ! in  this  troubled  world  of  ours, 

A laughter-mine’s  a glorious  treasure  ; 

And  separating  thorns  from  flowers, 

Is  half  a pain  and  half  a pleasure  : 

And  why  be  grave  instead  of  gay  ? 

Why  feel  a-thirst  while  folks  are  quaffing  ? — 
Oh  ! trust  me,  whatsoe’er  they  say, 

There’s  nothing  half  so  good  as  laughing  ! 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing! 
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CELESTIAL  SPORTING,  OR  A LONG  SHOT. 

Thebe  is  a man  who,  when  the  stars  are  out  above, 
and  the  municipal  stars  are  complaisant  below,  rigs  up  a 
telescope  at  the  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Broadway, 
New  York,  wherewith  to  study  astronomy,  at  sixpence  a 
squint.  One  night,  as  he  was  getting  under  way,  two 
Irish  “gintlemen”  were  seen  taking  an  observation  of  his 
movements.  Both  were  members  of  Mayor  Wood’s  body 
guard,  formerly  known  as  policemen.  “Jemmy,”  said 
one,  “ what  in  the  wurruld  is  yon  fellow  afther  with  his 
machinery  ?” — “ What,  ye  spalpeen  p”  whispered  the 
other,  “ sure  and  can’t  ye  see  that  it’s  an  air-gun-cannon 
that  he’s  got!  He’s  afther  shooting  stars,  he  is.” — ■ 
“ Hadn’t  we  better  be  getting  out  iv  the  way,  then,”  in- 
quired his  friend. — “ Sure  an’  its  no  use,”  was  the  answer ; 
“ didn’t  ye  ever  hear  of  shooting  stars  ?”  By  this  time 
the  telescope  man  had  arranged  his  instrument  and 
squinted  through  it  up  at  the  stars.  The  policemen  gazed 
up  likewise,  in  wonder.  Just  then,  by  an  odd  chance, 
a large  meteor  shot  down  the  sky.  “ Bedad,  he  hit  it ! 
He’s  fetched  it  down!”  cried  both  the  Paddies  in  a breath; 
“ sure  and  that’s  the  greatest  shooting  I ivver  saw  in  my 
life!” 


A clergyman  of  Tebay,  a short  while  ago,  was  exam- 
ining a junior  class  in  the  school  at  that  place ; when,  in 
order  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  youthful  minds  a 
well  known  text,  he  used  words  to  the  effect  that  all  good 
children  were  Christ’s  “lambs,”  and  if  they  grew  up  to 
be  good  men  and  women,  they  would  be  Christ’s  “sheep.” 
After  he  had  thus  explained,  and,  to  see  if  the  metaphor 
was  understood,  he  questioned  one  of  his  pupils,  a very 
little  boy,  as  follows:  “ Well,  Bobby,  what  will  you  be 

in  Christ's  fold  if  you  be  a good  boy  p”  “A  Lamb.”  was 
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the  ready  response.  “ And  if  you  grow  up  to  be  a good 
man  ?”  After  a short  consideratio  he  replied,  “ Mebbe 
an  awd  teup.”  * 

Some  years  ago  a clergyman  was  preaching  to  a large 
audience  in  a wild  part  of  Illinois,  and  announced  for  his 
text,  “ In  my  father’s  house  are  many  mansions.”  He 
had  scarcely  read  the  words  when  an  old  coon  stood  up 
and  said,  “I  tell  you,  folks,  that’s  a lie!  I know  his 
father  well.  He  lives  fifteen  miles  from  Old  Kentuck,  in 
an  old  log  cabin,  and  there  ain’t  but  one  room  in  the 
house.” 

During  the  recent  restoration  of  a church  in  Brighton, 
occupied  by  the  advanced  Ritualists,  one  of  the  workmen 
employed,  ascending  the  pulpit,  exclaimed,  “ I publish 
the  banns  of  matrimony  between  this  church  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.”  “ And  I,”  said  another  artisan,  turn- 
ing towards  the  first  speaker,  “forbid  the  banns.”  “On 
what  ground  ?”  inquired  he  of  the  pulpit.  “ 'Cos  the 
parties  is  too  near  akin,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  remember,”  says  the  celebrated  Wesley,  “hearing 
my  father  say  to  my  mother,  ‘IIow  could  you  have  the 
patience  to  tell  that  blockhead  the  same  thing  twenty 
times  over  ?’ — ‘ Why,’  said  she,  ‘ if  I had  told  him  but 
nineteen  times,  I should  have  lost  all  my  labour.’  ” 

The  Retort. — Dean  Swift  having  preached  an  assize 
sermon  in  Ireland,  was  afterwads  invited  to  dine  with  the 
judges,  and  in  his  discourse  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
law,  he  had  borne  hard  upon  those  counsellors  who  pleaded 
causes  which  they  knew  in  their  conscience  to  be  wrong; 
when  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  glass  went  round,  a 
young  barrister  retorted  upon  the  Dean,  and  after  many 
altercations,  on  both  sides,  the  counsellor  asked  him  if  the 
devil  were  to  die,  whether  a person  might  not  be  found 
for  money  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  “Yes,”  said 
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Swift,  “and  I would  gladly  be  the  man,  for  I would  then 
give  the  devil  his  due,  as  I have  this  day  his  children.” 

A 



BUDGET  OF  ANECDOTES,  &c. 

An  elderly  lady,  telling  her  age,  remarked  that  she 
was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April.  Her  husband,  who  was 
present,  observed,  ‘ I always  thought  you  were  born  on 
they?rsi  of  April.’  ‘ People  might  well  judge  so,’  re- 
sponded the  matron,  * in  the  choice  I made  of  a husband.’ 

A pretty  girl  was  lately  complaining  to  a friend  that 
she  had  a cold,  and  was  sadly  plagued  in  her  lips  by 
chaps  (cracks  or  clefts.)  ‘ Friend,’  said  Obadiah,  ‘ thee 
should  never  suffer  the  chaps  to  come  near  thy  lips.’ 

If  your  sister,  while  tenderly  engaged  in  a tender  con- 
versation with  her  tender  sweetheart,  asks  you  to  bring 
a glass  of  water  from  an  adjoining  room,  you  can  start 
on  the  errand,  but  you  need  not  return.  You  will  hot  be 
missed,  that’s  certain — we’ve  seen  it  tried.  Don’t  forget 
this,  little  boys. 

Why  are  young  ladies  like  arrows  ? Because  they  are 
all  in  a quiver  when  the  beaus  come. 

Why  is  a good  sermon  like  a kiss  ? Do  yon  give  it  up  ? 
Because  it  only  requires  two  heads  and  an  application  ? 

A romantic  youth  promenading  in  a fashionable  street 
of  New  York,  picked  up  a thimble.  He  stood  awhile, 
meditating  upon  the  probable  beauty  of  the  owner,  when 
he  pressed  it  to  hi3  lips,  saying,  ‘ Oh  that  it  were  the 
fair  cheek  of  the  wearer !’  Just  as  he  had  finished,  a 
stout  elderly  n egress  looked  out  of  an  upper  window,  and 
said,  ' Masaa,  ji.-t  please  to  bring  dat  fimble  of  mine  in  de 
entry — I jist  drapt  it.’ 

Two  Irishmen  meeting  one  day,  one  of  them  inquired 
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of  the  other  if  he  had  seen  his  friend  Pat  Murphy  lately : 
For,  said  he,  ‘ he  has  grown  so  thin  that  you  would  not 
lrnow  him  at  all.  You  are  thin  and  I am  thin,  but,  by 
the  powers,  he  is  thinner  than  both  of  us  put  together.’ 

‘ Colonel  W is  a fine-looking  man,  isn’t  he  ?’  said 

a friend  the  other  day.  ‘Yes,’  replied  another;  ‘I  was 
taken  foi  him  once.  ‘ ^ ou ! why  you’re  as  ugly  as  sin.’ 

‘ I don’t  care  for  that,  I was  taken  for  him  once— I en- 
dorsed his  note,  and  I was  taken  for  him  by  the  sheriff.’ 

‘ I don’t  like  to  play  forfeits,’  said  Jemima,  ‘ and  have 
all  the  fellows  kissing  me— it  makes  me  common  pro- 
perty.’ ‘Nothing  is  common  which  is  dear,’  meekly  re- 
sponded Bemus. 

A short  time  since,  an  invalid  sent  for  a physician  ; and, 
after  giving  a.  description  of  his  pains,  said,  ‘Now,  doctor, 
you  have  humbugged  me  long  enough  with  your  good- 
for-nothing  pills  and  worthless  syrups  ; they  don’t  touch 
the  real  difficulty.  I wish  you  would  strike  the  cause  of 
my  ailment,  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  reach  it.’  ‘ It  shall 
be  done,’  said  the  doctor,  at  the  same  time  lifting  his  cane, 
and  demolishing  a decanter  of  spirits  that  stood  upon  the  , 
sideboard. 

We  notice  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Day  to  Miss  Field, 
which  presents  this  singular  anomaly,  that  although  he 
won  the  Field,  she  gained  the  Bay. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A FOREIGN  MINISTER. 

A Washington  correspondent  relates  the  following  of  Old 
Iliokory  : 

Mentioning  the  foreign  ministers,  it  calls  to  mind  an  anecdote 
of  Gen.  Jackson  and  the  Portuguese  Charge  d’Afifairs,  which 
Bailie  Peyton  used  to  tell  with  great  effect. 

When  Mr.  Mc’Lane  was  Secretary  of  State,  a new  minister 
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arrived  from  Lisbon,  and  a day  was  appointed  for  him  to  be 
presented  to  President  Jackson.  The  hour  was  set,  and  the 
Secretary  expected  the  minister  to  call  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  him  ; but  Mr.  McLane’s  French  was  rather  difficult 
of  comprehension,  and  the  Portuguese  misunderstood  him,  and 
proceeded  to  the  White  House  alone.  He  rang  the  bell,  and 
Jemmy  O’  Heal,  Martin’s  predecessor,  came  to  the  door. 

“ Je  snis  venu  voir,  Monsieur  le  President,”  said  the  min- 
ister. 

“What  the  mischief  does  that  mean?”  muttered  Jemmy. 
“ He  says  President,  though,  and  I suppose  he  wants  to  see  the 
gineral.” 

“ Oui,  oui,”  said  the  Portuguese,  bowing. 

So  Jemmy  ushered  him  into  the  green  room,  where  the 
General  was  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe  with  great  composure. 
The  minister  made  his  bow  to  the  President,  and  addressed 
him  in  French,  of  which  the  General  did  not  understand  a word. 

“ What  does  the  fellow  say,  Jemmy  ?” 

'*  Divil  a know  I knows — I reckon  he’s  a furriner.” 

“ Try  him  in  Irish,  Jemmy,”  said  Old  Hickory. 

Jemmy  gave  him  a touch  of  the  genuine  Milesian,  but  the 
minister  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  the  same  usual 
“ plat-ill.” 

“ Och,”  said  Jemmy,  “he  can’t  go  to  the  Irish,  sir— he’s 

French,  by  St.  Patrick.” 

' •'  • 

“ Then  send  for  the  French  cook,  and  let  him  try  if  he  can 
find  out  what  the  gentleman  wants.” 

The  cook  was  hurried  from  the  kitchen— sleeves  rolled  up, 
apron  on,  and  carving  knife  in  hand.  The  minister,  seeing 
this  formidable  apparition,  and  doubting  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nation,  feared  some  treachery,  and  made  for  the 
door,  before  which  Jemmy  planted  himself,  to  keep  him  in. 
M hen  the  cook,  by  the  General’s  order,  asked  him  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  wanted,  he  gave  a very  subdued  answer,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  cook,  the  President,  and  Jemmy,  who 
now  discoved  for  the  first  time  the  character  of  the  stranger. 

At  this  stage  of  the  busness,  Mr.  McLane  came  in,  and  the 
minister  was  presented  in  form 
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A Well-hatched  Pair.-A  couple  of  mature  a*e 
wei  e lately  married.  After  the  congratulations  of  parenta 
and  friends,  the  party  assembled  to  partake  of  the  wed- 
ding  banquet,  during  which  the  nephew  of  the  bride  slip- 
ped under  the  table  like  a serpent,  and  suddenly  rose  ex- 
claiming, Atooth!  who  has  lost  a tooth  ?” — "Mvsister” 
bawled  out  the  bride’s  little  brother;  "she  lost  it  yes£- 

Sf  v Th®  P0,01’  ^nde>  not  knowing  how  to  extricate  her- 
self, resorted  to  fainting.  The  old  dames  tittered,  the 
young  misses  whispered,  and  the  finder  of  the  tooth  re- 
ceived a cuff  that  made  him  see  full  three  dozen  stearine 
candles.  As  to  the  bndgroom,  impassable,  like  the  sao-e 
of  Horace,  he  besprinkled  the  fair  bride  with  eau-de- 
Cologne  and  vinegar.  "Where  am  l?”  muttered  the 
poor  bride,  opening  her  eyes  and  closing  her  lips  “ In 

a^’:ai°fy10U1',f,'iends’  ftnd  iu  y°ur  husband’s  arms.”— 
What  then  has  happened  ? "Alas ! “ Somethin* 

a arming  then  ? -“Alarming ! ’tis  enough  to  make  one 
pluck  the  hair  from  one  s head.”  Thus  saying,  the  husband 
earned  his  hand  to  his  waving  locks,  and  plucked  off -one 
ot  1 erry  s magnificent  wigs.  A burst  of  laughter  follow- 
ed this  act  of  conjugal  heroism,  and  the  muse  of  the  com- 
pany improvised  a couplet  upon  the  future  happiness  of  a 
pair  so  well-matched. 


MIRTH  CREATORS. 

The  young  lady  who  burst  into  tears  has  been  put  to- 
gether again,  and  is  now  wearing  hoops  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  accident. 

A man  with  one  eve  laid  a wager  with  another  man, 
that  he  (the  one-eyed  person)  saw  more  than  the  other, 
lhe  wager  was  accepted.  ‘You  have  lost,’  says  the 
first ; ‘ I can  see  the  two  eyes  in  your  face,  and  you  can 
see  only  one  iu  mine.’ 
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When  are  a sweet  apple  and  a sour  apple  alike  ?— 
When  they  are  pared. 

Why  are  jokes  like  nuts?— Because  the  drier  they  are 
the  better  they  crack. 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical  things  farmers 
keep  ?—  Because  for  every  grain  of  corn  they  give  a peck. 

Why  is  a pig  in  a parlour  like  a house  on  fire? — Be- 
.cause  the  sooner  its/>«2  out  the  better. 

Why  is  the  Sun  like  a good  loaf  ? — Because  it's  light 
'when  it  rises. 

When  is  a fowl’s  neck  like  a bell?— When  it’s  rung 
for  dinner. 

What  gives  a cold,  cures  a cold,  and  pays  the  doctor  ? 
— A draft. 

Why  is  good  advice  like  a sickle  ?— Because  it  goes 
against  the  grain. 

“ Come  rest  in  thi3  bosom,”  as  the  turkey  said  to  the 
stuffing. 

» If  you  bite  me  I’ll  bite  you,"  as  the  pepper-pod  said 
to  the  boy. 

“ I speak  within  hounds,"  as  the  prisoner  said  to  the 
jailor. 

“ I’m  hlowed  if  I do,”  as  the  trumpet  said  when  it  was 
asked  to  give  a tune. 

“That’s  part  of  the  sinking  fund,”  as  a chap  said 
when  hi3  box  of  dollars  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Why  i3  a corn-field  gayer  than  any  other  ? Because 
it  runs  in  rigs  and  has  lots  of  larks. 

A famous  musician,  who  had  made  his  fortune  by  mar- 
riage, being  requested  to  sing  to  the  company, — “ Permit 
me/’  said  be,  “ to  imitate  the  nightingale,  who  never 
sings  after  he  ha3  made  his  nest.” 
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“ Do  you  think  raw  oysters  are  healthy  ?”  asked  a lady 
of  her  physician.  “ Yes,”  he  replied-;  “ 1 never  knew 
one  to  be  out  of  health  in  my  life.” 


THE  CREATION  OF  WOMAN. 

(for  recitation.) 

Six  thousand  years  have  nearly  pass’d 
Since  Satan  was  in  hell  fast  chained  ; 

Because  his  actions  were  so  bad 
In  durance  vile  he  has  remained. 

One  day,  when  he  was  all  alone, 

And  musing  on  his  dreary  fate, 

He  thought  he’d  try  to  grace  his  home, 

By  making  for  himself  a mate. 

He  said,  “ I know  God  made  a man 
Of  nothing  more  than  dust  and  clay, 

And  I will  try  the  self-same  plan, — 

I will  begin  this  very  day.” 

He  took  his  pitchfork  in  his  hand, 

And  scratched  a form  upon  the  floor, 

And  with  Satanic  vile  command 
He  shouted,  Rise  ! with  awful  roar. 

But,  lo  ! he  had  forgot  a something, — 

The  breath  of  life  unto  the  nose  : 

Away  he  ran,  and  brought  some  brimstone 
And  up  the  nostrils  quickly  blows. 

Up  jumpt  a form,  and  stared  around  it, 

At  which  his  Majesty  did  grin  ; 

“ What’s  that  ?”  cried  Satan  ; “ O confound  it  1 
That’s  not  a man,  but  like  the  thing  ; 

It  is  the  species,  though  not  the  gender, 
Something  that  is  quite  uncommon  ; 
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Not  so  strong,  the  build  is  slender, 
Therefore  I must  call  it  JFoeman ! 

Her  bonny  face  is  so  enchanting, — 

The  stoutest  hearts  she  will  betray  ; 

Men  will  fall  beneath  her  influence, 

And  readily  become  my  prey ! 

I will  transport  her  up  above, 

I dare  not  keep  her  longer  here, 

Because  I see  her  actions  prove 
She’ll  keep  mankind  in  constant  fear  ! 

She’ll  make  a hell  upon  the  earth, 

And  happy  man  she’ll  cause  to  mourn  ; 
She'll  fill  with  victims  my  hot  hearth, 

And  send  their  souls  to  me  to  burn  : 

Without  her  I’d  have  nought  to  do, 

My  brimstone  furnace  would  burn  out, 

To  man  she  adds  such  fearful  woe,— 
Completely  turns  him  inside  out. 

But  after  all,  she’s  what  I wanted 
To  fill  me  up  my  brimstone  bowl ; 

Without  her  hell  would  ne’er  be  haunted 
By  a dead  or  living  soul. 

Therefore,  I boast  of  my  creation, 

How  I made  a colony 
Of  lost  souls  of  every  nation 
By  her  and  her  progeny  ! 

I never  hope  to  be  any  better, 

Since  a woman  became  my  friend  ; 

My  chains  are  loose,  I’ve  broke  my  fetter  ; 
I’m  king  of  hell,  without  an  end. 

You  see  then  how  I made  a woman, 

Who  has  cansed  so  much  sin, 

And  has  set  the  world  a groaning  : 

Now  with  myself  I will  begin  ; — 
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I was  an  angel  thrown  from  heaven, 

For  my  had  rebellious  ways, — 

Unto  hell  where  now  I’m  living 
And  likely  here  to  end  my  days. 

It  was  my  proud  ambitious  spirit 
That  from  heaven  cast  me  down  ; 

Now  this  kingdom  I inherit, — 

’Tis  my  just  and  awful  doom  ! 

I made  a woman  to  assist  me, 

But  she  gave  me  such  abuse  ; 

In  every  thing  she  did  resist  me, 

Though  to  me  she  proved  of  use. 

She  cursed  the  earth  whereon  I sent  her 
She  helpt  me  in  my  wicked  plan, 

And  when  I catch  her  I’ll  torment  her 
Ten  times  more  than  any  man. 

George  Hills  Hogg. 


The  following  instance  of  the  too  literal  fulfilment  of 
a dream  is  related  by  the  Ohio  Monitor  : — Last  summer 
a stranger  stopped  at  a farm-house  in  this  country,  and 
asked  permission  to  stay  over  night,  which  was  granted 
by  the  hospitable  fanner.  A couple  of  hours  after  retir- 
ing for  the  night  the  stranger  was  taken  violently  ill,  and 
for  several  days  was  apparently  deranged.  On  his  re- 
covery he  informed  his  host  that  during  his  illness  he 
had  dreamed  three  nights  in  succession  that  he  had  dis- 
covered in  a certain  ravine  near  the  house,  under  a rock, 
an  earthen  crock  containing  a large  amount  of  silver. 
At  this  the  old  gentleman  expressed  surprise,  and  spoke 
of  it  as  being  a very  mysterious  dream.  Afterwards, 
however,  they  were  walking  together  in  that  direction,  aud 
the  dream  was  again  adverted  to  by  the  stranger.  An 
examination  was  at  once  proposed  by  the  farmer,  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity.  The  rock  was  soon  found,  and  after  brush- 
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ing  the  leaves  carefully  away  it  was  removed,  and  to 
their  utter  amazement  there  was  a crock  full  of  silver. 
They  took  it  out,  and  conveyed  it  secretly  to  the  house, 
and  on  examination  it  was  found  to  contain  400  dollars, 
which  they  agreed  to  divide  equally  between  them.  The 
day  after,  as  the  stranger  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  he 
complained  to  his  benefactor  of  the  inconvenience  of  car- 
•rying  so  much  silver,  when  an  exchange  was  proposed, 
the  stranger  receiving  250  dollars  in  green  backs  for  his 
share  of  the  coin,  silver  then  being  at  a premium  of  about 
fifty  per  cent.  It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  his 
.guest,  however,  till  mine  host  made  another  discovery  — 
his  400  dollars  in  silver  were  counterfeit ! and  he  had  thus 
been  ingeniously  swindled  out  of  250  dollars.  The  story 
was  kept  quiet  for  several  months,  but  it  finally  leaked 
out ; and  we  now  give  it  to  our  readers  precisely  as  we 
heard  it. 


SCEAPS  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

A gentleman  once  asked  a company  of  little  boys  what 
they  were  good  for.  One  little  fellow  very  promptly  ans- 
wered, “ We  are  good  to  make  men  of.” 

A Lover  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  till  she 
blushed.  He  pressed  her  hands  and  said,  “My  looks, 
dearest,  have  planted  roses  on  your  cheeks ; he  who  sows 
the  seed  should  reap  the  harvest.” 

J ust  Like  Him. — A new  married  lady,  who  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  her  husband,  notwithstanding  his  great 
tiglines-  of  person,  once  said  to  her  friend,  “What  do 
you  think  ? Alfred  has  gone  and  laid  out  twenty  guineas 
for  a baboon  on  purpose  to  please  me  !”  “The  dear  little 
man  !”  was  the  reply  ; “ well,  it  is  just  like  him.” 

Young  Ladies’  Accomplishments.— Bless  their  little 
filagree  hearts!  before  they  marry  they  ought  to  perform 
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quarantine  in  cotton,  and  serve  seven  years  to  pies  and 
puddings. 

Calumny. — A rascally  bachelor  says,  “ The  friendship 
of  two  women  is  always  a plot  against  a third.” 

A Caution  to  Widowebs. — A poor  Hindoo  having 
been  released  from  the  cares  of  this  world  and  from  a 
vixen  of  a wife,  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
Brahmin’s  paradise.  “ Have  you  been  through  purga- 
tory?” asked  the  god  at  the  gate.  “No;  but  I have 
been  married.”  He  replied.  “Come  in,  then, it’s  all  the 
same.”  At  this  moment  arrived  another  defunct,  who 
begged  to  go  in  also.  “ Softly,  softly  ! ” said  the  god ; 
“ Have  you  been  through  purgatory?”  “No;  but  what 
of  that  ? Have  you  not  just  admitted  one  who  has  not 
been  there  ? ” “ Certainly;  but  he  has  been  married!  ” 

“ Married  !”  wa3  the  answer,  “ why,  I have  been  married 
twice  ! ” “ Go  thy  way,  then,”  replied  the  god,  “ Para- 

dise is  not  for  fools.” 

A practical  man  says  that  the  prettiest  “ sewing  ma- 
chine” he  ever  saw  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  with 
short  sleeves,  low-necked  dress,  neat  ankles,  and  enticing 
boots. 


A GOOD  JOKE. 

A young  man  on  a courting  expedition,  went  late  one 
Sunday  evening,  and,  to  keep  his  secret  from  his  acquaint- 
ances, determined  to  be  at  home  on  Monday  morning 
early,  so  that  his  absence  would  not  be  noticed.  But  the 
lady  lived  several  miles  from  the  town  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  so,  he  required  a horse.  Mounted  and  dressed  in  his 
summer  pants,  and  other  fixings  in  proportion,  he  arriv- 
ed at  the  residence  of  his  inamorata,  where  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  his  horse  turned  into  the  pasture  for  the 
night.  The  evening — yea,  the  night — passed  away,  but 
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bow  is  nobody’s  business.  Three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
arrived.  Our  hero  was  awake — may  be  he  had  been  so 
all  night,  but  it  matters  not — three  o’clock  was  the  time 
for  him  to  depart,  to  get  home  before  his  comrades  were 
stirring.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  family  of  his  lady- 
love. who  were  then  wrapt  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  he 
went  into  the  pasture  to  catch  his  horse,  but  there  was  a 
difficulty  the  grass  was  too  high  and  loaded  with  dew. 
To  venture  in  with  his  white  pantaloons  would  rather 
i take  the  starch  out  of  them  and  lead  to  detection.  It 
was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  nobody  stirring,  so 
he  disrobed  himself  of  his  valuable  “whites,”  and  placed 
them  in  safety  on  a fence,  while  he  give  chase  with  un- 
screened pedals  through  the  wet  grass  after  the  horse. 
But  the  steed  was  fond  of  clover,  and  had  no  notion  of 
leaving  it.  But  our  hero  was  not  to  be  thwarted,  and 
the  horse  was  captured.  Returning  to  the  fence  where 
he  had  suspended  his  lily  white  unmentionables— oh,  mir- 
abile  dictu  ! What  a horrible  sight  met  his  eyes  ! The 
field  into  which  his  horse  had  been  turned  was  not  only 
a horse  pasture,  but  a calf  pasture  too,  and  the  naughty 
calves,  attracted  by  the  white  flag  on  the  fence,  had  al- 
most eaten  them  up ; only  a few  well-chewed  fragments 
of  this  once  valuable  article  of  his  wardrobe  now  remain- 
ed—just  sufficient  to  indicate  what  they  had  once  been. 

hat  a pickle  this  wras  for  a nice  young  man  to  be  in  ! 
It  was  now  daylight,  and  the  industrious  farmers  were 
up  and  about,  and  our  hero  far  from  home,  with.no  cover- 
ing for  his  “ travelling  apparatus.”  It  would  not  do  to  go 
back  to  the  house  of  his  lady-love,  as  they  were  up,  and 
how  could  he  get  in  without  exhibiting  himself  to  his 
fair  one,  which  might  ruin  his  match?  No,  no;  that 
v.  uid  not  do.  Neither  could  he  goto  town  in  that  pli  ght. 
Ihere  was  only  one  resource  left  him,  and  that  was  to 
secrete  himself  in  the  bushes  till  the  next  night,  and  then 
get  home  under  cover  of  darkness.  He  accordingly  hid 
himself  under  a thick  growth  of  bushes.  Safely  hid,  he 
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remained  under  the  protection  of  the  bushes  for  some 
time  ; but  his  feelings  towards  the  calf  kind  were  not  very 
friendly ; but  ere  long  his  seclusion  was  destined  to  be 
intruded  upon.  The  family  of  the  fair  one,  seeing  his 
horse  still  remaining  in  the  pasture,  inquired  of  the  lady  ' 
what  she  had  done  with  her  lover,  She  was  nonplussed. 
She  only  knew  he  had  left  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Things  didn’t  look  right ; if  he  hadgone^why 
did  he  leave  his  horse  ? Suspicions  were  awakened.  By- 
and-by  the  boy  who  had  been  out  to  feed  the  calves  re- 
turned with  the  remnants  of  the  identical  white  garments 
which  adorned  the  lower  limbs  of  their  late  visitor.  They 
were  mangled  and  torn  to  shreds.  An  inquest  was  im- 
mediately held  over  them.  The  neighbours  were  sum- 
moned to  search  for  the  corpse,  and  the  posse  with  .all 
speed  set  out  with  dogs  and  arms  to  the  search.  The 
pasture  was  thoroughly  scoured,  and  then  the  adjacent 
thickets,  when  lo ! our  hero  was  driven  from  his  lair  by 
the  keen  scent  of  the  dogs,  all  safe,  alive  and  well,  but 
minus  the  linen.  An  explanation  then  ensued  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  hero,  but  he  was  successful  in  the  end,  and 
married  the  lady,  and  is  now  living  comfortably  in  one 
of  the  little  towns  of  Iowa. 


The  Past  followed  by  Blttshes.— “ Ven  I first 
come  to  Filadelfy  to  serve,  I was  very  uncivilised,”  said 
Katrine,  now  an  intelligent  servant  in  a respectable  home. 
“ I laughed  mooch,  and  I feel  ashamed  to  remember  how 
I behave  ven  I know  so  little.  Shon  he  took  me  to  the 
theatre  one  night  when  I had  been  in  Filadelfy  but  three 
weeks.  We  sits  in  the  gallery,  and  we  not  see  good,  and 
Shon  said  he  would  get  a better  seat.  So  he  puts  his 
leg  round  the  post  and  shlides  down  mit  de  pit,  and  he 
looks  up  and  calls  out,  ‘Katrine,  Katrine!  coom  down! 
tish  a good  view  here!’  and  I leaned  over,  and  said  I, 
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* How  can  I coom,  Sbon  ?’  And  lie  said,  ‘Shust  Shlide 
down.’  So  I put  my  leg  round  tlie  pillar,  and  I shlide 
down  too.  Dunder,  how  the  people  laugh ! Everybody 
laugh,  and  yell,  and  whistle  all  over  de  house ! I was 
mooch  ashamed  den,  though  I knew  not  any  harm.  But 
now,  I blushes  every  time  I dinks  of  it.” 

Honey  in  the  Mouth. — A Tourist,  in  his  rambles, 
once  met  with  Walton  seated  on  the  arm  of  a tree,  rod  in 
Band.  “ Well,  Izaac,  what  are  you  doing  in  that  danger- 
ous place  ?”  Be  inquired.  “ Fiffin,”  was  all  the  reply  old 
Izaac  made.  “Fishing,  you  mean,”  said  the  other. 
“ Yiff,”  snorted  WTalton,  and  closed  his  lips  more  tightly.” 
“ WThy,  what  have  you  got  in  your  mouth  P”  asked  the 
.gentleman.  Upon  this  old  Walton  emptied  the  contents 
of  his  mouth  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  aud  coolly  replied, 
“ Only  worms  for  bait.” 

A “ matter-of-fact  ” Man. — When  Dr.  Braden  was 
Hector  of  Eltham,  in  Kent,  the  text  he  one  day  took  to 
preach  from  was  “ Who  art  thou  ?”  After  reading  the 
text,  he  made  (as  was  his  custom)  a pause  for  the  congre- 
gation to  reflect  upon  the  wodrs,  when  a gentleman  in 
military  dress,  marching  very  sedately  up  the  middle 
aisle  of  the  church,  supposing  it  to  be  a question  address- 
ed to  him,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  replied,  “ I am, 
sir,  an  officer  of  the  Seventeenth  Foot,  on  a recruiting 
party  here  ; and,  having  brought  my  wife  and  family  with 
me,  I wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  clergy.” 

The  Earl  and  the  Lady’s  Maid. — A pert  lady’s 
maid,  who  had  not  been  at  Petworth  before,  on  her  first 
arrival  mistook  the  Earl  of  Egremont  for  one  of  his  own 
servants.  She  met  him  crossing  the  hall  as  the  bell  was 
ringing  for  the  servants’  dinner,  and  said,  “Come,  old 
gentleman,  you  and  I will  go  to  dinner  together,  for  I 
can't  find  my  way  in  this  great  house.”  He  gave  her  his 
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arm  and  led  her  to  the  room  where  the  other  maids  were 
assembled  at  their  table,  and  said,  “You  dine  here.  I 
don’t  dine  till  seven  o'clock.’’ 


ADDEESS  TO  SATAN. 

(for  recitation.) 

Old  Beelzebub,  you’ve  a bad  name 
Through  town  and  country  ’tis  the  same ; 
Both  the  wise  and  the  insane 

Speak  ill  of  you  1 
I cannot  tell  how  much  of  blame 
Belongs  to  you. 

The  very  priests,  with  all  their  might, 
Denounce  you  with  most  bitter  spite, 

And  ridicule  your  name  downright, 

In  public  scandal ! 

You  must  be  in  a horrid  plight. 

When  you  they  handle. 

It  matters  not  where’er  I go, 

Whether  I talk  to  high  or  low, 

They  all  blame  you  for  all  the  woe 
Upon  this  earth, 

And  call  you  man’s  inveterate  foe, 

And  curse  your  birth. 

Then  sad  and  awful  is  your  lot, 

Since  into  such  a scrape  you’ve  got ; 
You’re  doomed  to  stir  the  brimstone  pot, 
And  keep  it  boiling ; — 
To  punish  folks  for  their  bad  deeds, 

You  must  be  toiling. 

You’ve  led  a curious  life  I know, 

By  tempting  men  both  high  and  low, 

And  causing  millions  for  to  throw 
Away  their  life, 
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Think  of  the  destruction  of  Gomorrah, 
And  poor  Lot’s  wife. 

Remember  Job  so  sore  afflicted, 

Bowed  down  with  trouble  and  dejected  } 
You  thought  his  master  him  neglected, 
And  tried  your  art] 

But  you  soon  found  he  was  respected— 
Pure  was  his  heart. 

Your  capers  first  were  with  poor  Eve, 
Who  by  your  arts  you  did  deceive. 

And  made  the  silly  soul  believe 

She  could  not  err : 

’Twas  then  the  world  was  caused  to  grieve 
Through  you  and  her. 

You  tempted  her  with  that  bit  fruit, 

E’er  she  saw  you,  she  had  no  thought  on  ; 
The  same,  it  might  be  good  for  nought, 
.And  useless  quite, 

But  it  has  proved®fwas  dearly  bought — 
That  short  delight. 

Then  you  got  on  the  mountain-top, 

You  self-conceited  foolish  fop, 

And  tried  your  worst  contrived  plot 

Among  your  betters  ; 
But  with  your  Master  there,  you  got 
' Bound  in  fetters ! 

But  I'm  before  my  story  still, 

Your  cursed  mission  to  fulfil ; 

You  on  poor  David  tried  your  skill  ; 

And  cursed  art ; 

By  you  he  did  his  thousands  kill, — 

You  steeled  his  heart ; 

And  had  he  not  in  time  repented, 

And  for  such  cruelty  lamented, 
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I'm  sure  the  Gods  had  ne’er  consented 
To  overlook  it ; 

But  as  it  was  by  you  invented 

They  did  not  book  it. 

I know  some  folks  do  of  you  lie, 

Blame  you,  when  blame  on  them,  doth  lie  1 
For  that  you’ll  make  them  squeal,  and  cry, 
We’ve  been  to  blame  ! 
They’d  better  say  their  pray’rs  and  try 
To  mend  their  name. 

You  are  a spiteful  wicked  wretch, 

Deep  sunk  below  the  earth’s  closed  hatch, 
There  waiting  us  poor  souls  to  catch, 

And  feed  your  pot, 

But  may  be  you  may  get  your  match 
Among  the  lot. 

For  mind,  there  are  plenty  on  this  earth, 

Who  do  dfefy  you  and  your  birth, 

And  treat  your  power  with  fun  and  mirth 
Where’er  they  go ! 

But  surely  when  grim  death  steps  forth 
Then  they  will  know. 

When  off  “ this  mortal  coil”  they  strip, 

And  down  through  earth’s  trap-door  they  slip, 
Headlong  into  your  brimstone  pit, 

Bight  into  hell, 

And  feel  your  everlasting  grip 

How  they  will  yell  1 

Your  awful  name  makes  many  fear  you, 

And  that’s  the  way  they’ll  not  come  near  you, 
The  thought  of  such  will  often  cheer  you, 
Poor  slandered  soul  1 
Some  say  they  often  see  and  hear  you 

Both  grunt  and  growl. 

It  may  be  false,  it  may  be  true, 

All  those  great  ills  they  say  you  do ; 
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And  many  more  are  charged  to  yon, 
Perhaps  in  jest ; 
At  present  I will  say,  adieu, 

And  take  my  rest. 


May  you  be  banish’d  from  each  nation, 
Where  you  have  caus’d  abomination  ; 
Smartly  be  kick’d  out  of  creation, 

For  mischief  done  ! 
This  world  a Paradise  would  be, 

With  lots  of  Fun  ! 


North  Shields,  May  3rd,  1868. 


G.  H.  Hogg. 


THE  SENATOR  AND  THE  ITALIAN  LADY. 

A travelling  Yankee's  amorous  Italian  experiences  are  detailed 
in  Harper's  Monthly  thus  : — “ La  Cica  did  not  speak  the  best 
English  in  the  world  ; yet  that  could  not  account  for  the  sin- 
gular remarks  which  she  made,  nor  for  the  tender  interest  of 
manner.  She  had  very  bright  eyes.  Why  wandered  those 
eyes  so  often  to  his,  and  why  beam  with  such  devotion— and 
fall  in  sweet  innocent  confusion?  La  Cica  had  the  most  fas- 
cinating manners,  yet  they  were  often  perplexing  to  the  Sena- 
tor’s soul.  The  little  offices  which  she  required  of  him  did  not 
appear  in  his  matter-of-fact  eyes  as  strictly  prudent.  But  his 
gallantry  carried  him  bravely  through  much  that  was  bewild- 
ering to  his  nerves.  ‘ The  countess,’  he  thought,  ‘ is  a most 
remarkably  fine  woman  ; but  she  does  use  her  eyes  uncommon, 
and  I do  wish  she  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  demonstrative.’  The 
good  Senator  had  never  before  encountered  a thorough  woman 
of  the  world,  and  was  as  ignorant  as  a child  of  the  innumerable 
little  arts  by  which  the  power  of  such  a one  is  extended  and 
secured.  The  Senator  said  to  himself,  La  Cica  is  desperately 
in  love  with  me.  She  appears  to  be  a widow.  At  least  she 
had  no  husband  that  he  had  ever  seen  ; and,  therelorc  she  must 
be  a spinster  or  a widow.  From  the  general  style  in  which  she 
was  addressed  he  concluded  that  she  was  the  latter.  Now,  if 
the  poor  Cica  wax  in  love,  it  must  be  stopped  at  once,  for  he 
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was  a married  man  and  his  wife  still  lived,  with  a large  family, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  had  grown  up.  La  Cica  ought 
to  know  this.  But  let  the  knowledge  be  given  delicately,  not 
abruptly.  He  confided  his  difficulty  to  his  friend  the  Minister. 
The  Minister  laughed  heartily.  ‘But  give  me  your  opinion.’ 
The  Minister  held  his  sides,  and  laughed  more  immoderately 
than  ever.  ‘ It’s  no  laughing  matter,’  said  the  Senator.  • It’s 
serious.  I think  you  might  give  an  opinion.’  But  the  Minister 
declined.  A broad  grin  wreathed  bis  face  during  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay  at  Florence.  The  Senator  felt  indignant. 
On  the  following  evening  they  walked  on  the  balcony  of  La 
Cica’s  noble  residence.  She  was  sentimental,  devoted,  charm- 
ing. The  conversation  of  a fascinating  woman  does  not  look 
so  well  when  reported  as  it  is  when  uttered.  Her  power  is 
in  her  tone,  her  glance,  her  manner.  Who  can  catch  the  evan- 
escent beauty  of  her  expression,  or  the  deep  tenderness  of  her 
well-modulated  voice  ? Who  indeed  ? 

‘ Does  ze  scene  please  you,  my  Senator  ?’  ‘ Very  muck  in- 
deed.’ ‘ Youar  countrymen  haf  tol  me  zey  would  like  to  stay 
here  alloway.’  ‘ It  is  a beautiful  place.’  ‘ Did  you  aiver  see 
any  thin  moaire  loafely  ? and  the  countess  looked  full  in  his 
face.  ‘ Never,’  said  the  Senator  earnestly.  The  next  instant 
he  blushed.  He  had  been  betrayed  into  a compliment.  The 
countess  sighed.  ‘ Helas  ! my  Senator,  that  it  is  not  pairmitted 
to  moartals  to  sociate  az  zey  would  laike.’  * ‘ Your  Senator,’ 
thought  the  gentleman  thus  addressed.  ‘ How  fond,  how  tender 
- poor  thing!  poor  thing  1’  ‘I  wish  that  Italy  was  nearer  to 
the  States,’  said  he.  ‘ How  I adamair  youar  style  of  mind, 
so  diferente  from  ze  Italiana.  You  are  so  strong — so  nobile. 
Yet  would  I laike  to  see  moarof  ze  poetic  in  you.’  ‘ I always 
loved  poetry,  marm,’  said  the  Senator,  desperately.  ‘ Ah, 
good — nais — eccelente.  I am  plees  at  zat,’  cried  the  countess, 
with  much  animation.  ‘You  would  loafe  it  moar  eef  you 
knew  Italiano  ?’  Your  languae.es  not  sufficiente  musicale  for 
poatry.”  ‘ It  is  not  so  soft  a language  as  the  Italian.’  ‘ Ah 
— no — not  so  soft.  Very  well.  And  what  theenka  you  of  ze 
Italiano  ?’  ‘ The  sweetest  language  I ever  heard  in  all  my 

horn  days.’  ‘Ah  now  — you  hev  not  heard  much  of  ze  Italiano, 
my  Senator.’  ‘I  have  heard  you  speak  often,’  said  the  Senator, 
naively.  ‘ Ah ! you  compliment ! I sot  you  was  aboove 
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flatfera.’  And  the  countess  playfully  tapped  his  arm  with 
her  little  fan. 

‘ What  iDgelis  poet  do  you  loafe  best?’  ‘Poet?  English 
poet?’  sa'iff the  Senator,  with  surprise.  ‘Oh -why,  maim,  I 
think  Watts  is  about  the  best  of  the  lot !’  ‘Watt?  Was  he  a 
poet?  I did  not  know  zat.  He  who  invented  ze  stim-injane? 
And  yet  if  he  was  a poet  it  is  naturale  zat  you  loafe  him  best.’ 
‘Steam-engine!  Oh  no!  This  one  was  a- minister.’  ‘A 
meeneestaire  ? Ah  ! an  abbee  ? I know  him  not.  Yet  I haf 
read  mos  of  all  youar  poets.’  ‘He  made  up  hymns,  maim, 
and  psalms — for  instance : ‘ Watt’s  Divine  Hymns  and  Spirit- 
ual Songs.’”  ‘Songs?  Spirituelle  ? Ah,  I mus  at  once 
procuaire  ze  works  of  Watt,  which  was  favorit  pqet  of  my 
Senator.’  ‘ A lady  of  such  intelligence  as  you  would  like  the 
poet  Watts,’  said  the  Senator  firmly.  ‘He  is  the  best  known 
by  far  of  all  our  poets.’  ‘What?  better  zan  Sakspere, 
Milton,  Bairon  ? You  much  surprass  me.’  ‘Better  known 
and  better  loved  than  the  whole  lot.  Why,  his  poetry  is  known 
by  heart  through  all  England  and  America.’  ‘Merciful  Hea- 
ven ! what  you  tell  me  ! ees  eet  possibl ! An  yet  he  is  not 
known  here  efen  by  name.  It  would  please  me  mooch,  my 
Senator,  to  haire  you  make  one  qnotatione.  Know  you  Watt  ? 
Tell  to  me  some  words  of  his  which  I may  remembaire.’  ‘ I 
have  a shocking  bad  memory.’  ‘ Bad  memora  ! Oh,  but  yon 
remember  somethin,  zis  mos  beautiful  charm  nait  — you  haf  a 'J 
nobile  soul— you  mus  be  affecta  by  beauty — by  ze  ideal. 
Make  for  a me  one  qnotatione.’  And  she  rested  her  little 
hand  on  the  Senator’s  arm  and  looked  up  imploringly  in  his’ 
face.  The  Senator  looked  foolish.  He  felt  even  more  so.  : 
Here  was  a beautiful  woman,  by  act  and  look  showing  a tender 
interest  in  him.  Perplexing — but  very  flattering  after  all.  So 
he  replied:  ‘You  will  not  let  me  refuse  you  any  thing.’  ! 

‘ Aha  ! you  are  vera  willin  to  refuse.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
excitare  youar  repards.  You  are  fill  with  the  grands  ideas. 
But  come — will  you  spik  for  me  some  from  your  favourit 
Watt?’  ‘Well,  if  you  wish  it  so  much,’  said  the  Senator, 
kindly,  and  he  hesitated.  ‘Ah -I  do  wis  it  so  much!’ 
‘Ehem!’  ‘Begin,’  said  the  countess.  ‘Behold  me,  I listen. 

I hear  everysin,  and  will  remembaire  it  forava.’  The  only 
thing  that  the  Senator  could  think  of  was  the  verse  which  had 
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been  running  in  his  head  for  the  last  few  days,  ‘ My  willing 

soul  would  stay .’  ‘ Stop  one  moment,’  said  the  countess. 

‘I  weesh  to  lain  it  from  you  and  she  looked  fondly  and 
tenderly  up,  but  instantly  dropped  her  eyes.  “ Ma  willina  sol 

wooda  sta ” * “In  such  a frame  as  this,”  prompted  the 

Senator.  “‘Een  socha  framas  zees.”  Wait — “Ma  willina 

sol  wooda  stay  in  soch  a framaszees.”  ‘ Ah,  appropriat ! but 
could  I hope  zat  you  were  true  to  zose  lines,  my  Senator  ? 
Well  ?’  ‘ “ And  sit  and  sing  herself  away,”  said  the  Senator, 
in  a faltering  voice,  and  breaking  into  a cold  prespiration  for 
fear  of  committing  himself  by  such  strong  language.  ‘ “ Ansit 
ansin  hassaf  awai,”  repeated  the  countess,  her  face  lighting 
up  with  a sweetly  conscious  expression.  The  Senator  paused 
‘Well?  ‘I — ahem; — I forget.’  ‘Forget?  Impossible!’  ‘I 
do  really.’  ‘ Ah,  now  ! Forget ! I see  by  youar  face— you 
desave.  Say  on.’  The  countess  again  gently  touched  his  arm  with 
both  of  her  little  hands,  and  held  it  as  though  she  would  clasp  it. 
‘ Have  you  fear  ? Ah,  cruel !’  The  Senator  turned  pale,  but 
finding  refusal  impossible,  bodly  finished:  ‘“To  everlasting 
bliss”— there  ?*  “ ‘ To  nffarlasting  blees  thar.”  Stop.  I 

repeat  it  all  : “ Ma  willina  sol  wooda  sta  in  socha  framas 
zees,  ansit  ansin  hassaf  awai  to  affarlastin  blees  thar.”  Am  I 
right  ?’  ‘Yes,’  said  the  Senator,  meekly.  * I knew  you  were 
a poetic  sola,’  said  the  countess,  confidently.  ‘You  are 
honesto — true  — you  can  not  desave.  When  you  spik  I can 
beliv  you.  Ah,  my  Senator!  an  you  can  spik  zis  poetry! — 
at  such  a taime ! I nefare  knew  before  zat  you  was  so  im- 
passione!  — an  you  air  so  artaful!  You  breeng  ze  confer- 
spzione  to  beauty— to  poatry — to  ze  poet  Watt — so  you  may 
spik  verses  mos  impassione ! Ah  ! what  do  you  mean  ? 
Santissima  madre ! how  I weesh  you  speak  Italiano.’  The 
countess  drew  nearer  to  him,  but  her  approach  only  deepened 
his  perplexity.  ‘ How  that  poor  thing  does  love  me  !’  sighed 
the  Senator.  ‘Law  bless  it!  she  can’t  help  it— can’t  help  it 
nohow.  She  is  a goner;  and  what  can  I do  ? I’ll  have  to 
leave  Florence.  Oh,  why  did  I quit  Buttons  ! Oh,  why — ’ 
The  countess  was  standing  close  beside  him  in  a tender  mood 
waiting  for  him  to  break  the  silence.  How  could  he  ? He 
had  been  uttering  words  which  sounded  to  her  like  love  ; and 
she — ‘ a widow  ! a widow ! a widow ! wretched  man  that  I 
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am  !’  There  was  a pause.  The  longer  it  lasted  the  more 
awkward  the  Senator  felt.  What  upon  earth  was  he  to  do  or 
say?  What  business  had  he  to  quote  poetry  to  widows? 
"What  an  old  fool  he  must  be ! But  the  countess  was  very  far 
from  feeling  awkward.  Assuming  an  elegant  attitude  shejook- 
ed  up,  her  face  expressing  the  tenderest  solicitude.  1 What 
ails  my  Senator  ?’  ‘Why,  the  fact  is,  marm — I feel  sad  — at 
leaving  Florence.  I must  go  shortly.  My  wife  has  written 
summoning  me  home.  The  children  are  down  with  the 
measles.’  Oh,  base  fabrication  ? Oh,  false  Senator  ! There 
wasn’t  a word  of  truth  in  that  remark.  You  spoke  so  because 
you  wished  La  Cica  to  know  that  you  had  a wife  and  family. 
Yet  it  was  very  badly  done.  La  Cica  changed  neither  her 
attitude  nor  hgt  expression.  Evidently  the  existence  of  his 
wife,  and  the-Hielaneholy  situation  of  his  unfortunate  children, 
awaked  no  sympathy.  ‘ But,  my  Senator — did  you  not  say 
you  wooda  seeng  yoursellef  away  to  affarlasteen  belees  ?’  ‘Oh, 
marm,  it  was  a quotation — only  a quotation.’  But  at  this 
critical  juncture  the  conversation  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival 
of  a number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  could  the  Senator 
have  known ! Could  he  but  have  known. how  and  where  those 
words  would  confront  him  again  !” 


Accidents  of  Speech. — A Frenchman  named  Callon,  tvho 
died  in  Paris  a few  days  ago  was  remarkable  for  a bovine 
tendency.  There  is  a letter  of  his  in  existence  as  follows  : — 
“ My  dear  friend, — I left  my  knife  at  your  lodgings  yesterday. 
Pray  send  it  to  me  if  you  find  it.  Yours,  Callon.  P.  S.  : 
Never  mjnd  sending  the  knife  ; I have  found  it.”  There  is  a 
note  to  his  wife,  which  he  sent  home  with  a basket  of  provi- 
sions, the  postscript  to  which  read  “ You  will  find  my  letter 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  If  you  should  fail  to  do  so,  let 
me  know  as  soon  as  possible.”  It  is  said  of  this  same  character 
that  on  one  occasion  he  took  a lighted  taper  to  find  his  way  down- 
stairs without  accident,  and,  after  getting  down,  brought  it 
back  with  thanks,  leaving  himself  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in 
the  dark  as  at  first.  — A lady  once  asked  the  Abbe  de  Matignon 
how  old  he  was.  “Why,  I am  only  32,”  said  he,  “but  I 
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count  myself  33,  because  a little  boy  was  born  a year  before  I 
was  and  died,  evidently  keeping  me  back  a whole  year  by  ac- 
cident.”— It  was  a Scotchwoman  who  said  that  the  butcher  of 
her  town  only  killed  half  a beast  at  a time. 


A Bunch  of  Yankee  Metaphors. — A Sailor  likened  a 
gentleman  whose  face  was  covered  with  whiskers  up  to  his  very 
eyes,  to  a rat  peeping  out  of  a bunch  of  oakum  ; of  a Western 
reporter  who,  in  a weather  item  on  a cold  day,  said  that  the 
sun’s  rays  in  the  effort  to  thaw  the  ice  were  as  futile  as  the  dull 
reflex  of  a painted  yellow  dog ; and  of  a conductor  who,  in  a 
discussion  as  to  speed,  said  that  the  last  time  he  ran  his  engine 
front  Syracuse  the  telegraph  poles  on  the  side  looked  like  a 
fine  tooth-comb.  Similes  are  often  heard  among  the  common 
people,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  West- 
ern orators.  Instances  : As  sharp  as  the  little  end  of  nothing  ; 
big  as  all  out-doors ; it  strikes  me  like  a thousand  bricks ; 
slick  as  grease,  or  as  greased  lightning ; melancholy  as  a 
Quaker  meeting  by  moonlight ; flat  as  a flounder  ; quick  as  a 
wink  ; not  enough  to  make  gruel  for  a sick  grasshopper  ; not 
clothes  enough  to  wad  a gun  ; uneasy  as  a cat  in  a strange 
garret ; not  strong  enough  to  haul  a broiled  codfish  off  a grid- 
iron ; after  you  like  a rat  terrier  after  a chipmonk  squirrel ; 
useless  as  whistling  psalms  to  a dead  horse  ; no  more  than  a 
grasshopper  wants  knee-buckles  ; no  more  than  a frog  wants  an 
apron  ; don’t  make  the  difference  of  the  shake  of  a frog’s  tail ; 
soul  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  bosom  like  a crazy  porpoise 
in  a pond  of  red-hot  grease  ; as  impossible  to  penetrate  his 
head  as  to  bore  through  Mont  Blanc  with  a boiled  carrot ; as 
impossible  as  to  ladle  the  ocean  dry  with  a cockle  shell,  or 
suck  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  through  a goose-quill  ; • or  to  stuff 
butter  in  a wild-cat  with  a hot  awl  ; or  for  a shad  to  swim  up 
a shad-pole  with  a fresh  mackerel  under  each  arm  ; or  for  a 
cat  to  run  up  a stove-pipe  with  a teasel  tied  to  his  tail  ; or  for 
a mail  to  lift  himself  over  a fence  by  the  straps  of  his  boots. 


Funeral  of  an  Attorney. — “What  funeral  is  this?” 
asked  a stranger  to  an  inhabitant  of . “ It  is  that  of  Mr. 
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, the  Attorney,”  was  the  reply.  “Funeral  of  an  Attorney  ?” 

rejoined  the  stranger  with  surprise.  “ Yes,”  answered  the 
respondent,  “why  should  this  excite  your  astonishment  ?” 
“Because,”  said  the  stranger,  “ in  our  country  we  never  bury 
Lawyers.  When  Attorneys  die  we  open  the  windows,  and  in 
the  night  they  disappear,  and  we  never  hear  any  more  about 
them!  All  of  them  leave  a sad  stench  behind  them,  as  of 
sulphur.” 

Thrf.e  things  at  Once. -“Some  time  since,  the  hanns 
of  marriage  were  published  for  the  third  time,  between  a 
yonng  couple  in  the  parish  of  Wigton  ; and  no  person  showing 
“ cause  or  impediment,”  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be 
joined  together  in  holy  matrimony  ; but,  behold  ! the  lady  was 
seized  with  certain  pains,  just  as  she  was  preparing  for  the 
solemnization,  and  before  evening,  was  delivered  of  a fine 
chopping  boy.  This  happened  on  Monday  ; on  the  Saturday 
she  walked  to  church  with  her  intended  ; they  were  married, 
the  child  was  baptized,  and  she  was  ‘ churched.’ 

Htdeaclic. — “Don’t  you  think  Mr.  K.  a speaker  of  great 
power?”  asked  a gentleman,  in  reference  to  a pompous,  long-* 
winded  lecturer,  who  spoke  in  a high-keyed,  drawling  voice. 
“ Yes  ; high-dr awl-ic  power,”  was  the  reply  of  the  person  ad-* 
dressed. 

A Smart  Yankee.-  “ Reckon  I couldn’t  drive  a trade  with 
you  to-day,  squire,”  said  a genuine  specimen  of  the  Yankee 
pedlar,  as  he  stood  at  a merchant’s  in  St.  Louis.  “ I reckon 
you  calculate  about  right,  for  you  can’t  noways.” — “ Well,  I 
guess  you  needn’t  get  huffy  ’bout  it.  Now  here’s  a dozen 
ginooing  razor  strops — wuth  two  dollars  and  a-half  ; you  may 
hev  ’em  for  two  dollars.”— “I  tell  you  I don’t  want  any  of 
jour  strops,  so  you  may  as  well  be  going  along.” — “Wall 
now,  look  here,  squire,  i’ll  bet  you  five  dollars  that  if  you  make 
me  an  offer  for  them  ere  strops  we’ll  hev  a trade  yet.” — 
“ Done,”  said  the  merchant,  and  he  slaked  the-  money. 
“ Now,”  says  he,  chaffingly,  “ I’ll  give  you  a sixpence  for  the 
strops.” — “ They’re  your’n  !”  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  quietly 
pocketed  the  stakes.  “But,”  continued  he,  after  a little  re- 
flection, and  with  a burst  of  frankness,  “ I calculate  a joke’s  a 
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joke  ; nnd  if  you  don’t  want  them  strops,  I’ll  trade  back.” 
The  merchant  looked  brighter.  “ Here  are  your  strops— give 
me  the  money.”— “ There  it  is,”  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  took 
the  strops  and  handed  back  the  sixpence.  “ A trade  is  a 
trade,  and  a bet  is  a bet.  Next  time  you  trade  with  that  ere 
sixpence,  don’t  you  buy  razor  strops.” 

Sheridan  and  his  Son  Tom.— Sheridan  had  a great 
distaste  to  anything  like  metaphysical  discussions,  where- 
as Tom  had  taken  a liking  for  them.  Tom  one  day  tried 
to  discuss  with  his  father  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 
“ Pray,  my  good  father,”  said  he,  “ did  you  ever  do  any- 
thing in  a state  of  indifference— without  motive,  I mean, 
of  some  kind  or  other  ?”  Sheridan,  who  saw  what  was 
coming,  and  by  no  means  relished  such  subjects,  even 
from  Tom,  or  any  one  else,  said,  “ Yes,  certainly.” — 
“Indeed?” — “ Yes,  indeed,” — “ What  ! total  indifference 
—total,  entire,  thorough  indifference  ?” — “ Yes,  total, 
entire,  thorough  indifference !” — “My  dear  father,  tell 
me  what  it  is  that  you  can  do  with  (mind !)  total,  entire, 
thorough,  indifference?” — “Why,  listen  to  you,  Tom,” 
said  Sheridan.  This  rebuff,  as  Tom  told  me,  so  discon- 
certed him  that  he  had  never  forgotten  it,  nor  had  he 
ever  again  troubled  his  father  with  any  of  his  metaphysics. 

Can  a man  with  wooden  legs  be  considered  a foot 
passenger  ? 

“ I say,  boy,  is  there  anything  to  shoot  about  here  ?” 
inquired  a sportsman  of  a boy  he  met.  “ Well,”  was  the 
reply,  “nothing  just  about  here ; but  the  school-master 
is  down  the  hill  yonder— you  can  pop  him  over.” 

Gallantry. — A.  young  gentleman  on  his  return  from 
divine  worship,  one  Sunday  evening,  was  asked  by  a 
young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  been  detained 
by  some  cause  at  home,  if  he  had  seen  such  and  such 
persons  at  the  church.  “ He  replied  in  the  negative.” 
“ Well,”  said  the  lady,  smiling,  “did  you  see  me  there 
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to-day  ?”  “ Yes,  my  love,”  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
laving  his  hand  on  his  heart.  “ You  wei'e  there,  delight- 
fully located  in  this  heart.  I not  only  saw  you,  hut  I 
felt  you ; and,  dearest,  you  are  here  always  present,  and 
destined,  I hope,  ever  to  he.” 

The  Pedlar  and  his  Brooms. — A Connecticut  Yan- 
kee had  been  travelling  all  day  with  his  load  of  brooms, 
and  had  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  exchange 
them  for  ready  cash.  At  last  he  called  on  a merchant  at 
Providence,  noted  for  his  shrewed  dealings.  After  much 
bargaining,  the  merchant  prevailed  upon  the  pedlar  to 
take  cash  for  half  the  quantity  of  the  brooms,  and  to 
select  payment  for  the  rest  out  of  his  (the  merchant’s) 
very  inferior  stock  of  goods,  at  cost  price.  The  brooms 
were  brought  in,  and  the  cash  for  half  of  them  was  paid 
over.  “ Now  what  will  you  have  for  the  remainder  of 
your  bill  ?”  asked  the  merchant.  The  pedlar  scratched 
his  head  vigorously.  He  paced  the  floor — whistled— By- 
and-by  his  reply  came  slowly,  deliberately:  “ You  Provi- 
dence fellers  are’  cute,  you  sell  at  cost,  very  many  of  ye,  and 
make  money.  I don’  see  how  ’tis  done;  somebody  must 
get  the  worst  of  it.  I don’t  know  what  your  goods  cost 
barring  one  article,  and  if  I take  anything  else,  I may 
get  cheated.  So,  seein’  as  it  won’t  make  any  odds  with 
yon  I guess  I’ll  take  brooms.  I know  them  like  a book, 
and  can  swear  jest  what  I paid  for  ’em.”  So  saying,  the 
pedlar  commenced  reloading  his  brooms,  and  having 
snugly  deposited  half  his  former  load  rode  off  “ with  a 
regular  Connecticut  grin.” 

Tithe  in  Kind. — A sable  drone,  not  very  far  from 
Leicester,  lately  espied  in  a poor  labourer’s  garden,  ten 
bee-hives; — tenacious  of  his  Tithes  (not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake,  a3  for  that  of  the  Church)  he  exclaimed, 
“John,  so  you  have  got  ten  bee-hives?  If  you  would 
wish  your  conscience  not  to  sting  you,  bring  one  over  to 
me,  your  soul-saving  rector.”  The  man  soon  after  obey’d 
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the  mandate,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  rector’s  was  order- 
ed to  carry  it  into  the  garden. — “No,”  Says  he,  “ where’s 
Maister?”  On  been  shiwn  into  the  parlour,  where  the 
Reverend  divine  sat,  “ Here,”  says  Hodge,  “ I’ve  brought 
your  bees,  bu’th  hoive’s  moine,  for  I gin  a shilling  for  it 
second  hand”  &c. — He  then  shook  out  the  bees,  combs, 
&c.,  carrying  the  hive  off  with  him,  and  left  the  parson 
dancing  about  the  parlour  to  pacify  the  humming  strangers 
as  best  he  could. 

«*• 

A Caution  to  Widowers.— A poor  Hindoo  having 
been  released  from  the  cares  of  this  world  and  from  a 
vixen  of  a wife,  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
Brahmin’s  paradise.  “ Have  you  been  through  purga- 
tory ?”  asked  the  god  at  the  gate.  “No;  but  I have 
been  married,”  he  replied,  “Come  in,  then,  it’s  all  the 
same.”  At  this  moment  arrived  another  defunct,  who 
begged  to  go  in  also.  “Softly,  softly!”  said  the  god, 
“ have  you  been  through  purgatory  ?”  “No;  but  what 
of  that?  Have  you  not  just  admitted  one  who  has  not 
been  there ?”  “Certainly;  but  he  has  been  married!” 
“ Married !”  was  the  answer,  “ why,  I have  been  married 
twice!”  “Go  thy  way,  then,”  replied  the  god,  “Para- 
dise is  not  for  fools.” 

I laughed  heartily  the  other  day  as  I went  up  Pit 
Street,  and  saw  a crowd  around  Simon  Twiceface’s  door. 
I asked  what  was  the  matter  ? An  old  woman  said  his 
wife’s  father  had  died,  and  had  left  her  £50.  This  so 
overjoyed  Simon  that  he  got  very  affectionate  with  Mally 
his  wife,  and  in  attempting  to  call  her  “ love,"  he  had 
thrown  his  lower  jaw  off  its  axle.  He  had  never  called 
her  “love”  since  the  honey-moon,  twenty  years  before, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  he  was  out  of  practice. 

Some  husbands  call  their  wives  when  they  are  in  res- 
pectable company  sweeter  names  than  they  do  at  home. 
They  respond,  “Yes,  dear,”  “ You  are  right,  love,”  &c. 
But  at  home,  “ Why  is  not  the  dinner  ready,  madam  ?” 
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“Why  is  this  button  off,  you  old  Jezebel  P”  The  vocab- 
ulary of  some  women’s  husbands  is  really  awful — dark, 
dirtv,  filthy,  and  would  almost  make  the  devil  turn  pale  at 
such  language  producing  such  tears.  And  yet  once  they 
called  their  wives  angels,  goddesses,  and  compared  them 
to  flowers,  jewels,  stars,  and  all  sorts  of  gems — then  they 
were  more  precious  than  a thousand  worlds.  O the 
i changelings ! 0 the  hypocrites ! 

This  reminds  me  of  the  old  proverb.  When  some  men 
get  married,  with  them  the  first  month  it  is  all  smick 
smack ; the  second  month  it  is  all  thivick  thwack  ; and 
the  third  month  it  is,  the  devil  brought  thee  and  me  to- 
gether. 

USE  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(recitation.) 

^.WAY  with  all  doubt  and  misgiving, 

Now  lovers  must  woo  by  the  book — 

There’s  an  end  to  all  tricks  and  deceiving, 

No  men  can  be  caught  by  a look  ; 

Bright  eyes  or  a love-breeding  dimple 
No  longer  their  witchery  fling  ; 

That  lover  indeed  must  be  simple 
Who  yields  to  so  silly  a thing. 

No  more  need  we  fly  the  bright  glances, 

Whence  Cupid  shot  arrows  of  yore  ; 

To  skulls  let  us  limit  our  fancies, 

And  love  by  the  bumps  we  explore  ! 

Oh,  now  we  can  tell  in  a minute 
What  fate  will  be  ours  when  we  wed  ; 

The  heart  has  no  passion  within  it 
That  is  not  engraved  on  the  head. 

The  first  time  I studied  the  science 
With  Jane,  and  I cannot  tell  how, 

’Twas  not  till  the  eve  of  alliance 
I caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her  brow, 
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Causality  finely  expanding, 

The  largest  I happened  to  see  : 

Such  argument’s  far  too  commanding, 
Thought  I to  be  practised  on  me. 

Then  Nancy  came  next,  and  each  feature 
As  mild  as  an  angel’s  appears  ; 

I ventured,  the  sweet  little  creature, 

To  take  a peep  over  her  ears  ; 

Destructiveness,  terrible  omen, 

Most  vilely  developed  did  lie  ! — 

Though,  perhaps,  it  is  common  in  women, 
And  hearts  may  be  all  they  destroy. 

The  organ  of  speech  was  in  Fanny  ; 

I shuddered,  ’twas  terribly  strong ! 

Then  fled,  for  I’d  rather  that  any 
Than  that  to  my  wife  should  belong. 

I next  turned  my  fancy  to  Mary — 

She  vow’d  she  loved  nothing  but  me  ; 

How  the  look  and  the  index  could  vary ! 
For  nought  but  self-love  did  I see. 

* 

Locality,  slyly  betraying 
In  Helen  a passion  to  roam, 

Spoke  such  predilection  for  straying,— 
Thought  I— she’ll  be  never  at  home. 

Oh  ! some  were  so  low  in  the  forehead, 

I never  could  settle  my  mind  ; 

While  others  had  all  that  was  horrid 
In  terrible  swellings  behind  ! 

At  length  ’twas  my  lot  to  discover 
The  finest  of  skulls,  I believe, 

To  please  or  to  puzzle  a lover, 

That  Spurzheim  or  Gall  could  conceive. 

’Twould  take  a whole  age  to  decipher 
The  bnmps  upon  Emily’s  head  ; 

So  I said,  I will  settle  for  life  here, 

And  study  them  after  we’re  wed. 
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QUEER  THINGS. 

Epitaph  on  a Bachelor  in  Ash  churchyard : — 

Poor  John  Thomas,  here  he  lies  ; 

No  one  laughs,  no  one  cries  ; 

Where  he’s  gone,  and  how  he  fares, 

No  one  knows,  and  no  one  cares. 

It  was  thus  directed  in  the  will  of  Ed w Ann  Molineux, 
late  of  Queen  Street,  May-Fair,  Middlesex,  Wax  and 
Tallow  Chandler. — I am  sometimes  accustomed  to  carry 
Bank-notes  in  the  fob  of  my  breeches — Please  to  search 
the  said  breeches,  to  sea  if  there  are  any. 

Proved,  with  four  codicils,  14th  September,  1807,  by 
the  oath  of  J ames  Matthew  Molineux,  the  son  and 
one  of  the  executors,  a power  being  reserved  to  Eliz- 
abeth Molineux,  spinster,  the  daughter,  the  other 
executor. 

The  will  of  Stephen  Swain,  of  St.  Olave,  South- 
wark; was  proved  February,  1770. — I give  to  John 
Abbot,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  the  sum  of  sixpence  each,  to 
buy  for  each  of  them  a halter,  for  fear  the  sheriffs  should 
not  be  provided. 

The  following  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  the  church- 
yard of  Upton-on-Severn : — 

Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 

Doth  lie  the  landlord  of  the  “ Lion.’ 

His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 

Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will. 

David  Davis,  late  of  Clapham,  in  Surrey ; proved  Jan- 
uary, 1788. — I give  and  bequeath  to  Mary  Davis,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Delaport,  the  sum  of  5s.,  which  is  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  get  clrunk  with,  for  the  last  time,  at  my 
expense;  and  I give  the  like  sum  of  5s.  to  Charles  Peter, 
the  son  of  the  said  Mary,  whom  I am  reputed  to  be  the 
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father  of ; but  never  had,  or  ever  shall  have  any  reason  to 
believe. 

Chereming-le-Clay,  in  Dorsetshire,  rejoices  in  this  epi- 
taph ; — After  recording  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife, 
Ann  Hughes,  the  afflicted  husband  breaks  forth  in  this 
pious  strain : — 

Who  far  below  this  tomb  doth  rest, 

Has  joined  the  army  of  the  blest. 

The  Lord  has  ta’en  her  to  the  sky, 

The  saints  rejoice,  and  so  do  I. 

At  Penryn  is  the  following  epitaph : — 

Here  lies  William  Smith  : and  what  is  somewhat  rarish. 
He  was  born,  bred,  and  bang’d,  in  this  here  parish. 

In  the  Cathedral  churchyard,  Winchester,  may  be  read 
the  following  epitaph: — 

To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Fletcher. 

Here  lies  in  peace  a Hampshire  grenadier, 

Who  caught  his  death  by  drinking  cold  small-beer  ; 

Soldiers,  be  wise  from  his  untimely  fall, 

And,  when  you’re  hot,  drink  strong  or  none  at  all. 

Stephen  Church,  Lighterman,  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill ; 
proved  November,  1793. — I give  and  devise  to  my  son, 
Daniel  Church,  only  one  shilling ; and  that  it  is  for  him 
to  hire  a porter  to  carry  away  the  next  badge  and  frame 
he  steals. 

William  Darley,  late  of  Ash,  in  the  county  of  Herts; 
proved  May,  1794. — I give  unto  my  wife,  Mary  Darley, 
for  picking  my  pocket  of  sixty  guineas,  and  taking  up 
money  in  my  name,  of  John  Pugh,  Esq.,  the  sum  of  one 
shilling. 

Catharine  Williams,  late  of  Lambeth ; proved  July, 
1796. — To  Mrs.  Elizbeth  Paxton,  ten  pounds,  and  five 
pounds  a-year ; to  be  paid  weekly,  by  my  husband,  to 
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take  care  of  my  cats  and  dogs,  as  long  as  any  of  them 
shall  live ; and  my  desire  is,  that  she  will  take  great  care 
of  them,  neither  let  them  he  killed  nor  lost,  lo  my  ser- 
vant boy,  George  Smith,  ten  pounds,  and  my  Jackass, 
to  get  his  living  with,  as  he  is  loud  of  traffic. 


Sydney  Smith  on  Absence  of  Mind.— Talking 
about  absence,  the  oddest  instance  of  absence  of  mind 
happened  to  me  once,  in  forgetting  my  own  name.  I 

knocked  at  a door  in  London,  and  asked,  “ Is  Mrs.  B- 

at  home?”  “Yes,  sir,  pray  what  name  shall  I say?”  I 
looked  in  the  man’s  face  astonished— what  name  shall  I 
sav  ?”  Aye,  that  is  the  question ; what  is  my 
name?  I believe  the  man  thought  me  mad;  but  it  is 
literally  true  that  during  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes  I had  no  more  idea  who  I was  than  if  I had 
never  existed.  I did  not  know  whether  I was  a dissenter 
ora  layman;  I felt  as  dull  as  Sternhold  or  Hopkins. 
At  last  to  my  great  relief  it  flashed  across  me  that  I was 
Sydney  Smith.  I heard  of  a clergyman  who  went  jog- 
ging along  the  road  till  he  came  to  a turnpike.  “ What 
is  to  pay  r”  “Pay,  sir,  for  what?”  asked  the  turnpike 
man.  “ Why,  for  my  horse,  to  be  sure.”  “Your  horse, 
sir;  what  horse?  here  is  no  horse,  sir.”  “No  horse? 
God  bless  me  !”  said  he,  suddenly  looking  down  between 
hi3  legs,  “I  thought  I was  on  horseback.”  Lord  Dudley 
was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  I think  I ever  met  in 
society.  One  day  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  invited 
me  to  meet  myself.  “ Dine  with  me  to-day,  dine  with 
me,  and  I will  get  Sydney  Smith  to  meet  you.”  I ad- 
mitted the  temptation  held  out  to  me,  but  said  I was 
engaged  to  meet  him  eLse where.  Another  time  on  meet- 
ing me,  he  turned  back  to  put  his  arm  through  mine, 
muttering,  “ I don’t  mind  walking  with  him  a little  way ; 
I'll  walk  with  him  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  street.”  As 
we  proceeded  together,  W passed;  “That  is  the 
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villain,”  exclaimed  he,  “who  helped  me  yesterday  to 
asparagus,  and  gave  me  no  toast.”  He  very  nearly  upset 
m}'  gravity  once  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  sitting  immediately 
under  me,  apparently  very  attentive,  when  suddenly  he 
took  up  his  stick,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  tapping  on  the  ground  with  it,  cried  out  in  a 
low,  but  very  audible  whisper,  “ Hear ! hear ! hear  1” 


An  Economical  Slave. — “Caesar,”  said  a planter 
to  his  negro,  “climb  up  that  tree  and  thin  out  the 
branches.”  The  negro  showed  no  disposition  to  comply ; 
and  upon  being  pressed  for  a reason,  answered — “Well, 
look  lieah,  massa,  if  I go  up  dar  an  fall  down  and  broke 
my  neck,  dat’ll  be  a tousand  dollars  out  o’  your  pocket. 
Now,  why  don’t  you  hire  an  Irishman  to  go  up,  and  den 
if  he  falls  and  kills  hiself,  dat  won’t  be  no  loss  to  nobody  ” 


/ 

To  puzzle  a Philadelphia  lawyer  is  a common  saying 
with  Transatlantic  brethren ; but  the  following  is  related 
of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  those  gentlemen  puzzled  a 
quack,  who  was  bringing  a suit  for  medical  services : — • 
Counsel : Did  you  treat  the  patient  according  to  the 

most  approved  rules  of  surgery  ? — Witness : Certainly, 

by  all  means  I did.  Counsel:  Did  you  decapitate  him  P 

— Witness:  Undoubtedly;  I did  that  as  a matter  of 

course.  Counsel:  Did  3Tou  perform  the  Caesarean 

operation  upon  him  ? — Witness  : Why,  of  course,  his 

condition  required  it,  and  it  was  attended  with  great 
success.  Counsel:  Did  }'OU,  now,  doctor,  subject  his 

person  to  autopsy  ? — Witness:  Certainly,  that  was  the 

best  remedy  I adopted.  Counsel : Well,  then  doctor, 

as  }' ou  first  cut  off  the  defendant’s  head,  then  ripped  up 
his  body,  and  afterwards  dissected  him,  and  he  still  sur- 
vives it,  I have  no  more  to  ask. 
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A Mistake. — A poor  servant  la3s  at  an  Inn  once  made 
a funny  mistake,  ka ! ka ! Ske  went  into  a lodging  room 
that  was  occupied,  kut  ske  did  not  know,  do  ye  see? 
Tke  first  tking  tkat  took  ker  attention,  in  opening  tke 
door,  was,  as  ske  thought,  tke  kandle  of  tke  warming-pan 
sticking  out  at  tke  ked’s  foot.  “Bless  me,”  said  ske, 
“ Wkatever  kas  Martha  keen  doing  to  go  and  leave  tke 
warming-pan  in  bed  ? I’ll  ke  kound  tkat  ked  is  sadly 
burnt,  and,  bless  me,  ske  migkt  kave  set  tke  bouse  on 
fire  ! O dear ! kow  stupid  and  careless  some  folks  are  !” 
So  ske  took  bold  of  tke  handle  in  order  to  pull  it  out  with 
a vengeance ; but  she  had  no  sooner  given  it  a good  jerk 
than  up  jumpt  a traveller,  who  shrieked  out,  “ 0 dear  ! 
0 dear ! What  tke  devil  are  you  going  to  do  with  my 
wood  leg  ?”  Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! But  Sarah  did  not  wait  to 
answer  the  question,  but  down  stairs  ske  went  like  light- 
ning, frightened  out  of  her  senses.  My  word,  there  was 
some  laughing  in  the  morning  when  the  traveller  came 
down  to  his  breakfast,  and  related  tke  affair.  Ha  ! Ha  1 
Ha! 


Old  Simon. — A young  lady  having  lately  buried  her 
husband,  whom  she  called  Old  Simon,  ordered  a carver 
to  make  her  a statue  of  wood  as  near  his  figure  as  ke 
could,  which  was  laid  by  ker  side  every  night  in  remem- 
brance of  him.  In  the  meantine  a young  gentleman,  tkat 
had  a great  passion  for  ker,  by  tke  intercession  of  money 
prevailed  with  her  maid  to  lay  him  one  night  in  tke  place 
of  Old  Simon.  Tke  widow  went  to  bed,  and  after  ker 
usual  manner  cast  her  arms  over  her  dear  husband’s  sta- 
tue : and  finding  it  warm,  she  crept  closer  and  closer  to 
it,  till  at  length  they  came  very  close  together,  by  which 
she  perceived  it  was  not  her  wooden  bedfellow.  In  the 
morning  the  maid  call’d  at  her  chamber-door,  as  she  used 
to  do.  Madam,  what  will  you  please  to  have  for  dinner? 
She  replied,  Boast  the  turkey  that  was  brought  in  yes- 
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terday,  boil  a leg  of  mutton  and  cauliflowers,  and  get  a 
good  dish  of  fruit.  Madam,  said  the  maid,  we  have  not 
wood  enough  to  dress  so  much  meat.  If  not,  replied  she* 
you  may  burn  Old  Simon. 

Full  of  Butter. — '‘Sarah,  defir,”  said  a waggish 
husband  to  his  wife,  “ if  I were  in  your  place,  I wouldn’t 
keep  the  babe  so  full  of  butter  as  you  do.”  “ Butter,  my 
dear,  I never  give  it  any  butter.”  “ No,  but  you  poured 
about  a pint  of  milk  down  its  throat  this  afternoon,  and 
then  trotted  it  on  your  knees  for  nearly  two  hours.  If  it 
doesn’t  contain  a quantity  of  butter  by  this  time,  it  isn’t 
for  want  of  churning.” 

With  whiskers  thick  upon  my  face,  I went  my  fair  to 
Bee ; she  told  me  that  she  could  never  wed  a bear- faced 
chap  like  me.  I shaved  them  clean,  then  called  again, 
and  thought  my  troubles  o’er ; she  laughed  outright,  and 
said  I was  more  iare-faced  than  before. 


ADAM  AND  EYE. 

(for  recitation) 

’Tis  a long  time  ago,  when  the  world  was  quite  new, 

And  the  garden  of  Eden  so  pleasant  to  view, 

That  our  forefather  Adam,  with  little  to  do, 

Was  placed  there  to  dwell  all  alone. 

He  took  it  quite  easy,  for  a week,  mayhap  more, 

But  suddenly  grew  peevish,  and  then  roundly  swore, 

That  to  live  by  himself  was  a terrible  bore, 

And  he’d  certainly  been  awfully  done ! 

He  grew  gloomy  and  sad,  and  terribly  lean, 

The  woefulest  wretch  that  ever  was  seen  ; 

His  cheeks  they  turned  white,  and  his  eyes  they  turned  green, 
Quite  losing  their  natural  bloom. 
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He  got  no  rest  at  night,  but  sickening  dreams 
Surrounded  his  couch,  and,  strange  though  it  seems, 
They  whispered  the  name  of  that  being  who  gleams 
Like  sunshine  in  each  of  our  homes. 

He  arose  in  the  morning  and  moodily  moped, 
i Or  'mongst  the  trees  of  the  garden,  blindly  he  groped  ; 
Trying  to  find  what  he  wanted,  and  hoped 
That  it  might  shortly  come. 

At  last  quite  worn  out  by  his  sorrows  and  cares, 

And  unable  to  manage  his  household  affairs  ; 

He  sat  himself  down,  and  spoke  midst  his  tears, 

The  following  dismal  moan  : — 

“ All  nature  seems  happy  and  smiling  quite  gay, 

While,  I wretched  man  ! what  else  can  I say, 

But  that  I am  sick  of  being  alone  all  the  day, 

And  no  one  to  cheer  me  ; no,  none  ! 

“ For  companions  I’ve  tried  every  beast  of  the  field, 

Yet  none  of  them  give  what  I wish  them  to  yield  ; 

Oh  where  can  I place  my  affections,  or  build 
A home  for  my  desolate  heart  ? 

“ I have  horses  and  asses,  and  lions  of  state, 

With  others  innumerable  to  deride  my  hard  fate  ; 

To  look  in  my  face,  and  shout  out,  Where’s  your  mate  ? 
Yet  no  one  will  take  up  my  part. 

“ In  my  bosom  there  rages  a hot  burning  strife, 

No  longer  I’ll  brook  this  singular  life  ; 

But  I swear  by  my  beard,  that  I’ll  sure  have  a wife, 
Though  how,  I really  can’t  tell.” 

Thus  spoke  father  Adam,  and  the  story  now  goes, 

He  slid  off  hi3  feet,  and  fell  into  a doze  ; 

How  long  he  thus  slept  there’s  nobody  knows. 

Not  even  old  Adam  himself. 

He  awoke  a while  after  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 

Gazed  all  around  with  the  greatest  surprise  ; 
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First  at  the  earth,  and  then  at  the  skies, 

But  couidu’t  tell  what  was  the  matter. 

He  arose  to  his  feet  and  his  course  he  then  made. 

To  the  garden  of  Eden’s  loveliest  glade  ; 

When  oh,  all  ye  powers  ! there  stood  a young  maid, 
’Neath  the  shade  of  those  beauteous  trees. 

Adam  stood  all  agape,  he  hadn’t  a word, 

At  the  sight  of  the  maid  he  was  perfectly  floored ; 
Then  all  of  a sudden  he  clasp’d  his  adored, 

And  tight  to  his  bosom  he  squeezed. 

The  maiden  was  fair  and  handsome  to  view, 

Her  hair  was  bright  golden,  her  eyes  softest  blue  ; 

She  smiled  on  poor  Adam,  and  between  me  and  you, 
Our  ancestor  now  was  quite  pleased. 

’Twas  now  Adam  spoke,  and  said,  “I  perceive 
Fair,  thou  art  come  my  grief  to  relieve  ; 

I’ll  cherish  and  love  thee,  and  call  thy  name  Eve, 

For  thou  art  bone  of  my  bone.” 

They  plighted  their  vows  in  the  shade  of  the  grove, 
Where  the  light  zephyrs  echoed  their  whispers  of  love 
And  to  please  one  another  their  hardest  they  strove,— 
Thus  the  first  marriage  was  done. 

Long  they  lived  happy,  till,  alas  ! one  sad  day, 

The  serpent  so  sly  stole  poor  Eve’s  faith  away, 

He  caused  her  to  sin,  and  thus  people  say, 

That  the  world  was  ruined  by  a woman. 

’Tis  false  as  sin’s  self,  not  an  atom  of  truth 
Is  heard  in  that  version,  what’s  the  devil,  forsooth  ! 
But  a hideous  male  of  a form  most  uncouth, 

And  the  father  of  every  sin  ? 

Then  don’t  rail  at  women,  for  now  the  fact’s  bare, 
Poor  Eve,  strongly  tempted,  fell  into  the  snare  ; 

While  Adam  who  wasn’t,  had  the  best  share, 

Of  the  fruit  that  the  Lord  had  forbidden. 
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Their  punishment  spoken,  they  now  wandered  forth, 

Through  the  gates  of  bright  Eden  to  the  vast  unknown  earth  ; 
They  went  hand  in  hand,  but  no  sound  of  mirth. 

Welcomed  them  to  their  new  home. 

Adam  bowed  to  the  stroke,  but  Eve  cheered  his  way. 

Was  his  guide-star  by  night,  and  his  pillar  by  day, 

.'And  God  in  his  mercy  a promise  did  say, 

That  a Redeemer  should  come  of  a woman. 

Daleth. 


ANECDOTAL. 

Three  gentlemen  playing  together,  a mad  hull  ran 
into  the  place  where  they  were.  One  hid  himself  under 
a bed,  another  went  into  a hogshead,  and  the  third  under 
an  ass’s  pack-saddle.  When  they  told  their  friends  how 
they  escaped,  they  all  laugh’d  at  him  who  had  hid  himself 
under  the  pack-saddle : but  one  of  them  said,  Truly  he 
did  right,  for  he  had  a mind  to  die  with  his  clothes  on 

A man  of  Perusa  was  in  great  despair,  and  in  tears, 
because  hi3  wife  had  hanged  herself  on  a fig-tree  that  was 
in  his  yard : One  of  his  neighbours,  seeing  him  in  this 

sad  condition,  came  to  him,  and  whispered  softly  in  his 
ear,  What  a fool  thou  art  to  grieve  at  this  rate,  when 
thou  hast  30  much  reason  to  rejoice  1 Give  me  a slip  of 
the  fisr-tree,  that  I may  set  it  in  my  garden,  to  try  what 
my  wife  will  do. 

Henry  IV.  King  of  France,  was  so  generous,  that  he 
order’d  Vitri,  captain  of  his  Life-guards,  to  take  into  his 
troops  the  man  that  wounded  him  in  the  battle  of  Aumale. 
The  Mareachal  d’  Etrees  being  one  day  -in  that  Prince’s 
coach,  and  thi.s  life-guard-man  riding  by  the  boot,  There 
is,  said  the  King,  pointing  to  him,  the  soldier  who 
wounded  me  at  the  battle  of  Aumale. 
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One  was  telling  of  the  same  prince,  that  though  he  had 
pardoned  and  bestowed  many  favours  on  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  League,  yet,  he  was  riot  well-affected  to 
him ; he  answered,  I will  do  him  so  much  good,  that  I'll 
force  him  to  love  me  whether  he  will  or  no.  Thus  that 
prince  won  the  most  rebellious:  and  was  used  to  say, 
That  more  flies  were  caught  with  a spoonful  of  honey, 
than  with  twenty  hogsheads  of  vinegar. 

A French  courtier  was  suspected  of  being  impotent,  but 
would  never  own  it ; one  day  meeting  the  poet  Benserade, 
who  had  often  jeer’d  him  about  it ; Sir,  said  he,  for  all 
your  silly  jests,  my  wife,  was  brought  to  bed  two  days 
ago.  Faith,  sir,  replied  Benserade,  we  never  questioned 
your  Wife.  * 

A Spanish  lady,  young  and  beautiful,  went  to  confess 
to  a friar  of  that  country.  The  father  confessor,  after 
many  questions  about  the  heads  of  her  confession,  grew 
desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  her,  and  asked  what  her 
name  was?  The  lady,  who  had  no  temptation  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  answered,  Father,  my  name  is  No  Sin. 

A Spanish  lady  went  to  the  church  belonging  to  a 
Monastery  of  friars,  in  order  to  confess,  and  finding  a 
friar  of  that  house  alone  in  one  of  the  chapels,  she  kneel- 
ed down  by  him,  and  told  him  all  her  sins ; and  as  he 
answered  nothing,  she  ask’d  him  his  absolution.  I can- 
not give  it  you,  said  the  friar ; for  I am  no  priest.  Are 
you  no  priest  ? said  the  lady,  much  surprised,  and  in  a 
great  passion.  No,  Madam,  answered  coldly  the  friar. 
Well,  replied  she,  I’ll  go  and  complain  of  you  to  your 
Superior,  for  hearing  my  confession  : And  I'll  go,  returned 
the  friar,  and  tell  the  news  of  you  to  your  husband. 
Whereupon,  being  entred  upon  a compensation  of  threat- 
enings,  they  parted  upon  even  terms;  the  lady  having 
wisely  considered,  that  it  was  not  her  interest,  that  this 
adventure  should  be  made  public. 
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Alphonpus,  king  of  Arragon,  seeing  a galley  full  of 
soldiers,  ready  to  be  cast  away,  commanded  that  it  should 
be  succoured ; and  as  be  was  slowly  obeyed,  by  reason  of 
the  danger,  be  was  going  himself  to  its  relief;  and  be- 
cause every  body  told  him  wbat  danger  be  exposed  him- 
self to,  Nay,  said  be,  I bad  rather  be  a sharer  than  a 
; spectator  of  the  death  of  my  soldiers. 

The  same  noble  king  said  to  those  who  told  him 
' that  his  clothes  were  so  plain,  that  they  did  not  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  subjects;  I had  much  rather 
be  distinguished  from  my  subjects  by  my  honour  and 
virtue,  than  by  my  crown  and  purple. 

The  same  virtuous  king  drank  so  little  wine,  that 
his  friends  wondering  at  it,  he  said,  Alexander’s  excessive 
love  of  wine  was  a great  blemish  to  his  glory;  for  it 
drowns  reason  and  virtue.  He  said  likewise,  Wine  has 
two  very  ill  daughters,  fury,  and  brutish  love. 

Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  having  condemned  a gentle- 
man to  pay  a hundred  florins  of  gold  to  a maid  whom  he 
had  abused,  commanded  him  to  follow  the  maid,  who 
had  the  money  about  her,  and  make  as  if  he  would  take 
it  away  from  her.  The  wench  knew  well  enough  how 
to  keep  it,  and  being  come  back,  complained  of  his 
violence  to  the  duke,  who  told  her : Had  you  been  as 
careful  of  keeping  your  honour,  as  your  money,  you 
would  not  have  lost  that ; go,  sweetheart,  do  so  no  more. 

An  astrologer  advised  a prince  to  settle  his  affairs, 
because  within  three  days  he  was  to  die  a violent  death. 
The  prince  asked  him,  whether  he  had  foreseen  what 
kind  of  death  he  himself  should  die  ? And  he  assuring 
him,  that  he  was  to  die  of  a fever,  the  piince  told  him°, 
That  to  let  him  see  the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  should  be 
hanged  that  very  hour.  The  astrologer  being  seized  im- 
mediately in  order  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
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said  to  the  prince;  Pray  see,  my  Lord,  whether  my 
prediction  be  not  true : feel  my  pulse,  and  you’ll  be 
sensible  that  I am  in  a fever.  This  subtle  answer  saved 
his  life. 

One  who  walked  before  king  Alphonsus,  having 

Eushed  a branch  of  a tree,  it  flew  back,  and  struck  the 
ing’s  eye  black  and  blue,  and  made  it  swell.  As  every 
one  expressed  how  much  they  were  sensible  of  his  pain, 
I have  no  pain,  said  he,  that  more  sensibly  affects  me, 
than  the  sorrow  and  fear  of  him  that  hurt  me. 

A man  who  had  married  an  ugly  woman,  on  account 
of  her  great  fortune,  having  one  day  surprised  her  with 
a young  Spark,  he  told  her,  Since  thou  hast  one  that 
kisses  thee  for  nothing,  what  needest  thou  have  got  a 
husband  at  the  expense  of  thy  fortune  ? 

A prince  jeered  one  of  his  courtiers,  who  had  served 
him  in  several  embassies,  and  told  him,  he  looked  like 
an  Ox:  I know  not  what  I look  like,  answered  the 
courtier ; but  this  I know,  that  I have  had  the  honour  to 
represent  your  highness  upon  several  occasions. 

A courtier  taking  his  leave  of  the  king,  who  sent  him 
upon  an  embassy  to  another  Prince : The  chief  instruction 
I have  to  give  )'Ou,  said  the  king  to  him,  is  that  your 
conduct  be  entirely^  opposite  to  that  of  your  predecessor. 
Sir,  replied  the  Ambassador,  I will  so  behave  myself,  that 
your  Majesty  will  have  no  cause  to  give  the  like  instruc- 
tion to  him  who  shall  succeed  me. 

A wanton  gentlewoman  reproached  her  brother  with 
his  strong  passion  for  gaming,  which  she  said,  was  the  ruin 
of  him:  When  will  you  leave  of  gaming  ? said  she  to  him. 
When  3'ou’ll  leave  off  coquetting,  answered  the  brother. 
Oh  ! unhappy  man,  replied  the  sister,  then  you  are  like 
to  game  all  your  life-time. 
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All  the  teeth  of  a certain  talkative  lady  being  loose, 
she  asked  a physician  the  cause  of  it ; who  answer’d,  It 
proceeded  from  the  violent  shocks  she  gave  them  with 
her  tongue. 

James  I.  King  of  England,  asking  the  lord  keeper 
Bacon,  what  he  thought  of  the  French  Ambassador  ? 
He  answered,  That  he  was  a tall,  proper  man.  Aye, 
replied  the  king;  What  think  you  of  his  head-piece? 
Is  he  a proper  man  for  an  Ambassador?  Sir,  said 
Bacon,  tall  men  are  often  like  houses  five  or  six  stories  high, 
wherein  commonly  the  uppermost  rooms  are  the  worst 
furnished. 

Christopher  of  Placentia,  a merry  gentleman,  and  a 
good  companion,  but  very  poor,  finding  one  night  some 
thieves  in  his  house,  told  them  without  putting  himself 
in  a passion,  I cannot  imagine  what  you  expect  to  find  in 
my  house  in  the  night,  since  I can  find  nothing  in  it  my- 
self in  the  day-time. 

A Lawyer,  being  sick,  made  his  will  and  gave  ~ away 
all  his  estate  to  lunatic,  frantic,  and  mad  people  : And 

being  ask’d  why  he  did  so,  replied,  From  such  he  had  it, 
and  to  such  he  would  give  it  again. 


CRUMBS  OF  HUMOUR. 

Mally  Muffindoaf  lately  gat  two  spooins  full  a cream 
off  on  a pint  a milk,  an  shoo  thowt  it  sich  an  a merrickle, 
did  Mally,  at  shoo  honour’d  t’event  be  hevin  a cup  a tea 
extra. 

Thear  wor  a womman,  at  Bradford,  at  when  shoo 
ben-id  her  husband,  it  wor  noatist  at  shood  more  tears  in 
her  gaan  then  shoo  bed  in  her  ee. 

If  a man  duz  a bit  a owt  rang  nah-a-days  at  tutclies 
* v 
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hiz  character,  it  flies  raand  t’taan  at  rate  a seventeen 
times  a day ; but  if  he  duz  owt  ats  good,  theaze  thaasands 
al  dee  wethaght  ivver  hearin  tell  on  it. 

A idle  lad  whent  to  hiz  gronmuther  to  ax  if  shood  gie 
him  a trifle  for  spendin  brass ; astead  a that,  shoo  set  too 
an  gav  him  a saand  leek  tar  abaght  idlein  hiz  time  away 
az  he  did ; an  az  a pattern  ov  industry,  shoo  sed,  “ go  to 
the  ant,  thagh  sluggard.’'  “Go  to  me  Ont,"  sed  t’lad, 
“ nay,  al  dee  furst,  for  it  wor  nobbat  tuther  day  at  ah 
whent,  an  shoo  drave  ma  aght  at  hause  wit  long  brush.” 

Kester  Catchwhisper  whent  into  a nabor’s  hause,  an 
seein’t  loaf  laid  at  table  rang  side  up,  sed ; “ doan’t  yo 
naw,  at  thay  say  when  a loaf’s  laid  bottom-side  upper- 
most, at  the  divals  it  hause.”  “Wiskt,”  said  t’fella, 
puttin  hiz  hand  up,  “ doant  name  that,  eaze  my  wife  up 
stairs.” 

We  boath  look  varry  ticleij,  az’t  owd  laidy  sed  tut  sea. 

Its  sed,  when  theaze  a red  sky,  its  a sign  a wind.  But 
when  theaze  a red  noase  its  a sign  a tvet. 

Thear  wor  a lad  at  Ossit,  whent  a arrand ; and  he 
wor  sa  long  e goin,  at  thay  diddant  naw  him  when  he 
gat  home  agean. 

To  prevent  pie -crust  throo  liggin  heavy  upa  yer  stum- 
ack,  iz  to  let  it  lig  on  yer  plate. 

Ta  prevent  a kitchen  door  throo  creakin,  iz  ta  get  a 
sarvant  lass,  ats  a sweetheart  cums  tut  hause  ta  see  hur. 

A.h  doant  naw  wot  soart  a wheather  theal  be  ta-day, 
not  egshactly,  so  t’  best  way  al  be  to  wait  aud  see. 

Thear  wor  a woman,  (but  ah  darant  tell  yo  hur  name) 
at  hed  sich  an  a saar  caantenance,  it  wor  like  vinegar 
itsen.  Wun  day,  this  same  womman,  whent  intut  gardin, 
ta  get  sumrnat  or  anuther,  an  e cumin  aght  agean,  shoo 
heard  a strainge  noise,  and  turnin  raand  to  see  where  it 
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cum  throo,  there,  behold  yo,  there  wor  a oal  lot  a red 
cabbages  after  bur.  Ha,  but  shoo  wor  in  a bonny  pickle, 
Will  shoo  gat  aght  a ther  yvav. 

Thear  \yor  a chap,  at  Leeds,  whent  intut  Wellinton 
Yard  there,  last  Nuvember,  an  hearin  a lot  a wimmin 
differin,  hand  ovver  heed,  he  call’d  aght,  at  top  on  hiz 
voice,  “yo  ma  weel  be  sa  mucky  az  yo  ar  e this  nabor- 
hood,  when  yor  alias  e blackin  wun  anuther.” 

Thear  wor  a cobbler,  tellin  abaght  a young  man  freetnin 
an  owd  woraman  into  a tit:  “ hey,”  sed  Peter  Pickinpeg 
to  him,  az  sharp  az  cud  be,  “ ah  I wish  id  cum  ta  ar 
hause,  an  freetan  them  hauf  booits  a mine  into  a jit  at 
yo  made  ma,  for  thay  nip  my  toas  wal  ah  caan’t  bide 
ardly.” 

Railway  Yews. — Howin  tut  Railway  Brokers  an 
Lawers,  mackin  sa  menny  foaks  inta  Squires,  theaze  a 
type-faander  e Lunnan  hez  gottan  a orderfor  three  tuns 
of  q’s. 

— 

THE  OCTOROON. 

It  is  with  no  ordemary  feelins  of  Shagrin  & indigna- 
ehun  that  I rite  you  these  here  lines.  Sum  of  the  hiest 
and  most  purest  feelins  whitch  actooate  the  human  hart 
has  been  trampt  onto.  The  Amerycan  flag  has  bin  out- 
raged. Ive  bin  nuasin  a Adder  in  my  boozum.  The  fax 
in  the  ka.se  is  these  here : 

A few  weeks  ago  I left  Baldinsville  to  go  to  N.  Y.  fur 
to  git  out  my  flamin  yellow  hand  bills  fur  the  summer 
kampane,  & as  I was  peroosin  a jioospaper  on  the  kars  a 
middel  aged  man  in  speckle rkuls  kum  & sot  down  beside 
onto  me.  He  was  drest  in  black  close,  & was  appeerently 
as  fine  a man  as  ever  was. 

“ A fine  day,  Sir,”  he  did  unto  me  stratewnv  say. 

“ Middlin,”  sez  I,  not  wishin  to  kommit  niyseif,  tho 
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he  peered  to  be  as  fine  a man  as  there  was  in  the  wurld — 
“ It  is  a middling-  fine  day  Squire,”  I obsarved. 

Sez  he,  “ How  fares  the  ships  of  State  in  yure  regin e 
of  country  ?” 

Sez  I,  ‘‘We  don’t  have  no  ships  in  our  State — the 
kanawl  is  our  best  holt.” 

He  pawsed  a minit  and  then  sed,  “Air  you  aware,  Sir 
that  the  krisis  is  with  us  ?” 

“No,”  sez  I,  getting  up  and  lookin  under  the  seet, 
“ where  is  she  ? 

“ It’s  hear— it’s  every  whares,”  he  sed. 

Sez  I,  “ Why  how  you  tawk !”  and  I gut  up  agin  & 
lookt  all  round.  “ I must  say,  my  fren,”  I continnered, 
as  I resoomed  my  seet,  “that  I kan’t  see  nothin  of  no 
krisis  myself.”  I felt  sumwhat  alarmed,  & arose  & in  a 
stentowrian  voice  obsarved  that  if  any  lady  or  gentleman 
in  that  there  kar  had  a krisis  concealed  abowt  their  per- 
sons they’d  better  projuce  it  to  onct  or  suffer  the  konse- 
quences.  Several  individoouls  snickered  rite  out,  while 
a putty  little  damsel  rite  behind  me  in  a pine  gown 
made  the  observashun,  “ He,  he.” 

“Sit  down  my  fren,”  sed  the  man  in  black  close,  “yu 
miskomprehend  me.  I meen  that  the  perlittercal  eller- 
m unts  are  orecast  with  black  klouds  4boden  a friteful 
storm.” 

“ Wall,”  replide  I,  “ in  regard  to  perlittercal  ellerfunts 
I don’t  know  as  how  but  what  they  is  as  good  as  enny 
other  kind  of  ellerfunts.  But  I maik  bold  to  say  thay  is 
all  a ornary  set  & unpleasent  to  have  round.  They  air 
powerful  hevy  eaters  & take  up  a right  smart  chans  ojf 
room,  & besides  they  air  as  ugly  and  revenjeful  ns  a Cus- 
caroarus  Injun,  with  13  inches  of  corn  whisky  in  his 
stummick.”  The  man  in  black  close  seemed  to  be  as  fine 
a man  as  ever  was  in  the  world.  He  smilt  & sed  praps 
I was  rite,  tho  it  was  ellermunts  instid  of  ellerfunts  that 
he  was  alludin  to,  & axed  me  what  was  my  prinserpuls  ? 

“ I haint  got  enny,”  sed  I — “ not  a prinserpul,  Ime  in 
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the  show  biznis,”  The  man  in  black  close,  I will  hear 
obsarve,  seemed  to  be  as  fine  a man  as  ever  was  in  the 
world. 

“But,”  sez  he,  “you  hav  feelins  into  you?  You 
simpathize  with  the  misfortunit,  the  loly  & the  hart- 
sick,  don’t  you  ?”  He  burst  into  tears  and  axed  me  ef  I 
saw  that  young  lady  in  the  seet  out  yonder,  pintin  to  as 
slick  a lookin  gal  as  I ever  seed. 

Sed  I,  “2  be  shure  I see  her — is  she  mutch  sick?” 
The  man  in  black  close  was  appeerently  as  fine  a man  as 
ever  was  in  the  world  ennywhares. 

“Draw  closter  to  me,”  sed  the  man  in  black  close. 
“Let  me  git  my  mowth  fernenst  yure  ear.  Hush — 

shese  a Octoroon!” 

“ No !”  sez  I,  “ gittin  up  in  a exsited  manner,  “ yu 
don’t  say  so ! How  long  has  she  bin  in  that  way  ?” 

“ From  her  arliest  infuncy,”  sed  he. 

“ Wall,  whot  upon  arth  duz  she  do  it  fur?”  I inquired. 

“ She  kan’t  help  it  sed  the  man  in  black  close.  “ It’s 
the  brand  of  Kane." 

“WTall,  she’d  better  stop  drinkin  Kane’s  brandy,”  I 
replide. 

“ I sed  the  brand  of  Kane  was  upon  her — not  brandy, 
my  fren.  Yure  very  obtoose.” 

I was  konsiderbul  riled  at  this.  Sez  I “My  gentle 
Sir,  ime  a nonresistanter  as  a ginral  thing,  & don’t  want 
to  git  up  no  rows  with  nobuddy,  but  I kin  nevertheles 
have  in  enny  man’s  hed  that  calls  me  a obtoos,”  with 
whitch  remarks  I kommenst  fur  to  pull  orf  my  extry 
garmints.  “ Cum  on,”  sez  I— “Time  ! hear’s  the  Beniki 
Boy  fur  ye  !”  & I darnced  round  like  a poppit.  He  riz 
up  in  his  seet  & axed  my  pardin — sed  it  was  all  a mis- 
take—that  I was  a good  man,  etsettery,— & sow  4th,  & 
we  fix  it  all  up  plesant.  I must  say  the  man  in  black 
close  seemed  to  be  as  fine  a man  as  ever  lived  in  the 
wurld.  He  sed  a Octoroon  was  the  8th  of  a negrow.  He 
likewise  statid  that  the  female  he  was  travelin  with  was 
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formurly  a slave  in  Mississippi ; that  she’d  purchist  her 
freedim  & now  wantid  to  purchiss  the  freedim  of  her 
poor  old  muther,  who  (the  man  in  black  close  obsarved) 
was  between  87  years  of  age  & had  to  do  all  the  cookin 
& washin  for  25  hired  men,  whitch  it  was  rapidly  break- 
in  down  her  konstitushun.  He  sed  he  kuowed  the  minit 
he  gazed  onto  my  klassic  & beneverlunt  fase  that  I’d 
donate  librully  & axed  me  to  go  over  & see  her,  which  I 
accordinly  did.  I sot  down  beside  her  and  sed,  “ yure 
Sarvant,  Harm  ! How  do  yer  git  along  ?” 

She  bust  in  2 teers  & said,  “ 0 Sur,  I’m  so  retchid — 
I’m  a poor  unfortunit  Octoroon.” 

“ So  I larn.  Yure  rather  more  Roon  than  Octo,  I take 
it,”  sed  I,  fur  I never  seed  a purtier  gal  in  the  hull  en- 
doorin  time  of  my  life.  She  had  on  a More  Antic  Barsk 
& a Poplin  Nubier  -with  Berage  trimmins  onto  it,  while 
her  Ise  and  kurls  was  enuff  to  make  a man  jump  into  a 
mill  pond  without  biddin  his  relashuns  good  by.  I pittid 
the  Octoroon  from  the  immost  recusses  of  my  hart  & 
hawled  out  50  dollers  ker  slap,  & told  her  to  buy  her  old 
muther  as  soon  as  posserbul.  Sez  she  “ kine  sir  mutch 
thanks.”  She  then  lade  her  hed  over  onto  my  showlder 
& sed  I was  “ old  rats.”  I was  astonished  to  heer  this 
obsarvation,  which  I knowd  was  never  used  in  refined 
society  & I perlitely  but  emfattercly  shovd  her  head 
away. 

Sez  I “ Marm,  I’m  trooly  sirprized.” 

Sez  she,  “ git  out.  Yure  the  nicist  old  man  Iv’e  seen 
yit.  Give  us  another  50!”  Had  a seleck  assortment  of 
the  most  tremenjious  thunderbolts  descended  down  onto 
me  I couldn’t  hav  bin  more  takin  aback.  I jumpt  up, 
but  sbe  ceased  my  coat  tales  & in  a wild  voise  cride, 
‘‘No,  lie  never  desart  you — let  us  fii  together  to  a funin 
shoor !” 

Sez  I “ not  mutch  we  wont,”  and  I made  a powerful 
effort  to  get  away  from  her.  “This  is  plnde  out,  I sed, 
whereupon  she  jerkt  me  back  into  the  seet.  “ Leggo  my 
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coat,  you  scandaluss  female,”  I roared,  when  she  set  up 
the  most  unearthly  yellin  and  hollerin  you  ever  heerd. 

The  passinjers  & the  gentlemanly  konductor  rusht  to  the 
spot,  & I don’t  think  I ever  experiunsed  sich  a rumpus 
in  the  hull  coarse  of  my  natral  dase.  The  man  in  black 
close  rusht  up  to  me  & sed  “ How  dair  you  insult  my 
neece,  you  hoorey  headed  vagabone.  You  base  exibbiter 
of  low  wax  figgers — yu  woolf  in  sheep’s  close,”  & sow 
4th. 

I was  konfoozed.  I was  a loonytick  fer  the  time  hein, 
and  offered  5 dollars  reward  to  enny  gentleman  of  good 
morrul  carracter  who  wood  tell  me  whot  my  name  was 
& what  town  I lived  into.  The  konductor  kum  to  me  & 
sed  the  insultid  parties  wood  settle  for  50  dollars  which 
I immejitly  hawled  out,  & again  implored  sumbuddy  to 
state  whare  I was  principully,  & if  I shood  be  thare  a 
grate  while  myself  ef  things  went  on  as  they’d  bin  goin 
for  some  time  hack.  I then  axed  if  thare  was  enny  more 
Octoroons  present,  “ becawz,”  sez  I,  “ ef  there  is,  let  urn 
cum  along,  fur  Ime  in  the  Octoroon  bizniss.”  I then 
threw  my  speeterculs  out  of  the  winder,  smasht  my  hat 
wildly  down  over  my  Ise,  larfed  highsterically  & fell 
under  the  seet,  I lay  there  sum  time  & fell  asleep.  I 
dreamt  Mrs.  Ward  & the  twins  had  bin  carrid  orf  by 
Ivyneos3erhosses  & that  Baldinsville  had  bin  captered  by  fej 
a army  of  Octoroons.  When  I awoked  the  lamps  was  a 
hurnin  dimly.  Sum  of  the  passinjers  was  a snorein  like 
pawpusses  & the  little  damsell  in  the  pine  gown  was  a 
singin  “ Oft  in  the  Silly  nite.”  The  onprinicpled  Octo- 
roon & the  miserabul  man  in  black  close  was  gone,  & all 
of  a suddent  it  fiasht  ore  my  brane  that  I’do  bin  swindild. 


A Talf,  of  a Wig. — An  awkward  affair  which  occur- 
red to  one  of  the  judges  on  the  Western  Circuit,  at  the 
last  assizes,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  mirth.  It  ap-  jj 
pears  that  the  pious  judicial,  having  finished  his  labours, 
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had  cast  of  his  forensic  wig  at  his  lodgings,  and  retired 
into  the  next  room  to  wait  for  his  brother  judge,  whom 
he  was  about  to  accompany  to  some  of  the  local  aristo- 
cracy to  dinner.  The  female  servant  of  the  house  had 
entered  the  bed-chamber  by  a side-door,  and  not  know- 
ing the  judge  was  in  the  next  room,  in  a frolic  arrayed 
herself  in  the  judge’s  wig.  Just  at  this  moment  when 
the  fairy  Mopsey  was  admiring  herself  in  the  looking-glass, 
the  judge  unexpectedly  entered  the  apartment,  and  poor 
Mopsey  catching  a sight  of  his  stern  countenance,  looking 
just  over  her  shoulder  in  the  glass,  was  so  alarmed  that 
she  fainted,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  ground  if  the 
learned  judge,  impelled  by  humanity,  had  not  caught  her 
in  his  arms.  At  this  critical  moment  his  brother  judge 
arrived,  and  opening  the  dressing-room  door  with  a view 
to  see  if  he  was  ready,  discovered  his  learned  brother  writh 
the  fainting  maid  in  his  arms.  Not  wishing  to  interrupt 
what  he  thought  to  be  an  amour,  he  quickly  attempted  to 
withdraw,  when  his  brother  judge  vociferated,  “For 
God’s  sake,  stop,  and  hear  this  matter  explained.” — 
“ Never  mind,  my  dear  brother,”  was  the  response : “ the 
matter  explains  itself and  he  left  his  learned  brother 
f to  recover  the  fainting  maid  as  he  could. 


SITTING  NEAR  A BEAUTIFUL  LADY,  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

(for  recitation.) 

She  sat  within  that  crowded  hall, 

Where  all  was  life  and  light, 

And  many  beauties  around  her  beamed, 

But  none  were  so  rare  and  bright. 

No  friend  was  near  ; she  sat  alone 
Amid  that  joyous  throng  ; 
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And  blind  was  I to  all  other  sights, 

And  deaf  to  the  mirth  and  song. 

Her  hair  a single  rose  enshrined, 

Whiter  than  falling  snow  ; 

And  glittered  afar  the  circle  rare 
That  spanned  her  marble  brow. 

The  morn  of  woman  scarce  had  dawned 
Upon  her  youthful  form  ; 

I longed  to  shelter  such  a flower 
Throughout  life’s  troublous  storm. 

Dead — dead  was  I to  all  around, 

Save  her  I leant  beside  ; 

With  half  closed  eyes  and  blessed  thoughts 
I wooed  her  for  my  bride. 

I revelled  in  self-created  joys, 

And  set  imagination  free, 

And  never  a cloud  did  rest  upon 
The  star  of  my  happy  destiny. 

Methought  her  hand  did  touch  my  heart, 
And  it  thrilled  with  exquisite  pain  ; 

At  length  I looked — the  lady  was  gone — 
And  so  were  my  watch  and  chain. 


Horace  'Walpole  tells  the  annexed  anecdote  of  a 
humane  gaoler  in  Oxfordshire,  who  made  the  following 
application  to  one  of  his  condemned  prisoners  : — “ My 
good  friend,  I have  a little  favour  to  aslc  of  you,  which, 
from  your  obliging  disposition,  I doubt  not  you  will  readi- 
lv  grant.  You  are  ordered  for  execution  on  Friday  week. 
X have  a particular  engagement  on  that  day ; if  it  makes 
no  difference  to  you,  would  you  say  next  Friday  instead  ?” 

The  Treasure  in  Danger.— Dr.  Moncey  thought 
the  strong  box  offered  very  indifferent  protection  for  cash. 
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On  leaving  town  in  the  summer,  he,  on  one  occasion,  had 
a lucky  thought,  as  he  deemed,  and  being  about  to  go  in- 
to Norfolk,  he  chose  the  fire-place  of  his  sitting-room  for 
his  treasury,  and  placed  hank  notes  and  cash  there  under 
the  cinders  and  shavings.  On  his  return  he  found  his 
housekeeper  preparing  to  treat  a friend  with  tea,  and  a 
fire  just  lighted  to  make  the  kettle  boil.  By  the  prompt 
application  of  a pail  of  water  his  money  was  found  safe, 
but  his  notes  were  so  damaged  that  he  was  not  able  to 
procure  payment  at  the  bank  without  much  difficulty. 

An  Irish  judge,  when  passing  sentence  on  a man  con- 
victed of  bigamy,  severely  lectured  the  fellow  on  his 
uxorious  crime,  and  regretted  that  the  law  did  not  allow 
him  to  award  a greater  punishment  than  seven  years’  trans- 
portation. “ Had  I my  will,  you  sinner,”  said  the  learn- 
ed judge,  “you  should  not  have  so  mild  a punishment, 
for  I should  sentence  you  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life 
— to  live  in  j;he  same  house  with  both  your  wives.” 

Mexican  Logic. — The  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts 
delivered  an  address  at  a late  examination  of  the  pupils 
of  the  State  Normal  School  Towards  the  close,  he  gave 
the  “ old  bachelors  ” a sound  rating,  particularly  those  of 
them  who  grumble  at  being  taxed  for  educating  other 
people’s  children.  “ Am  I to  be  taxed  to  support  child- 
ren not  my  own?”  grumbles  the  old  bachelor. — “Cer- 
tainly.”— “But  I have  no  children  of  my  own,” — “So 
much  the  worse;  you  ought  to  have  them.” — “But  I 
have  no  wife.” — “ Bad  again  ; you  ought  to  have  a wife, 
and  children  into  the  bargain  ! And  not  having  a wife, 
which  no  good  man  ought  to  be  without,  and  no  children,  - 
which  are  also  necessary,  you  deserve  to  be  doubly  taxed. 
Go  and  present  your  case  to  some  good  lady,  as  one  fit  - 
for  her  sympathy,  and  if  you  are  deserving  of  it,  you  will 
certainly  find  it.” 

An  American  contemporary,  turning  his  visage  to  the 
misty  distance  of  200  years,  describes  the  following  scene : 
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— House  of  citizen  in  New  York.  Time — a.d.  2067.  A 
telegraphic  message  has  been  sent  to  a servant,  who  pre- 
: sents  himself  at  the  window  in  a balloon. — Master  : John, 
.go  to  South  America,  and  tell  Mr.  Johnson  I shall  be 
happy  to  have  him  sup  with  me  this  evening.  Never 
rmind  your  coat,  go  right  away.  In  five  minutes  John 
returns.  John  : Mr.  Johnson,  sir,  says  he  will  come;  he 
is  obliged  to  go  to  the  North  Pole  for  a moment,  and  will 
call  here  as  he  comes  back.  Master:  Very  well,  John; 
:now  you  may  wind  up  the  machine  for  setting  the  table, 
and  telegraph  to  my  wife  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  here 
rpresently.  After  that,  John,  you  may  dust  out  the  bal- 
loon— I have  an  appointment  in  London  at  ten  o’clock. 
John  disappears  to  execute  these  orders,  while  his  master 
steps  down  to  the  West  Indies  to  get  a fresh  orange. 


JOVIAL’UNS 

Why  is  a lawyer  like  a restless  man  in  bed  P — Because 
he  lies  first  on  one  side,  and  then  turns  over  and  lies  on 
the  other. 

A lady,  upon  taking  up  Shelley’s  novel  The  Last  Man, 
threw  it  down  very  suddenly,  exclaiming,  “ The  Last 
Man ! Bless  me ! if  such  a thing  were  ever  to  happen 
what  would  become  of  the  women  ? ” 

“I  see  you  are  in  black,”  said  a friend  of  ours,  the 
other  day : “ are  you  in  mourning  for  a friend,  Thomas  ? ” 
— “ No,  I am  in  mourning  for  my  sins.” — “ I never  heard 
that  you  had  lout  any,”  was  the  instant  and  keen  reply. 

Foaks  Tawks  abaght  killin  time;  hey,  an  if  it  wor 
hengin,  wun  hauf  at  country  nd  hev  ta  swing  for  it. 

Foaks  Tawks  abaght  rnakin  a hoyle  o ther  manners, 
wha  it  nd  be  a good  job  if  tbay  nob'oat  wod,  an  fill  it  up 
we  sum  better. 
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Foaks  Tawks  abaght  carry  in  t’ day,  when,  bless  uz,  at 
same  time,  tkave  summat  ta  do  ta  get  throo  it.  thare  sa 
idle. 

Foaks  Tawks  abagbt  bein  tiard  a tber  life,  an  weel  thay 
may  ta  see  tber  daily  carryin  on. 

Foaks  Tawks  abagbt  bein  poor,  when  at  same  time, 
tber  gold  iz  sinking  em  knee-deep  intut  fat  at  land. 

Pleasant  Trades. 

A cabinet  maker  iz  a pleazant  trade,  becos  beze  boath 
groves  and  •planes . _ 

A gardiner  iz  a pleazant  trade,  becos  be  tacks  bis  awn 
time. 

A artist  iz  a pleazant  trade,  becos  heze  befoar  him 
t'humber  an  lakes. 

A sculptor  iz  a pleazant  trade,  becos  he  flutes  hiz 
colums. 

A draper  iz  a pleazant  trade  becos  be  views  hiz  furs 
an  lawns. 

Female  costume  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive  result 
of  the  fall.  No  sooner  bad  Eve  bitten  the  apple  than 
she  discovered  she  “ wanted  a dress and  that  want  has 
been  increasing  in  intensity  and  comprehensiveness  among 
her  daughters  ever  since  that  unfortunate  hour. 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  (Arkinsas)  Telegraph 
says,  that  “ the  person  who  can  write  editorials  while  suf- 
fering with  the  toothache,  could  kick  up  his  heels  over 
the  grave  of  Hope,  and  snap  his  dying  fingers  in  the  face 
of  Time  and  Sorrow.” 

“Do  you  think  Jonas  cried  when  he  was  in  the  fish’s 
belly  p”  was  the  question  put  to  an  oily  seaman  by  a 
sleek  querist. — “ Don’t  know,”  replied  Jack ; “ but  should 
think  not,  as  there  was  plenty  of  blubber  without  kis’n.” 
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Says  an  astronomer  to  a bright-eyed  girl,  when  talking 
of  rainbows : “ Did  you  ever  see  a lunar  bow,  miss  ?” — 
I have  seen  a beau  by  moonlight,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,”  was  the  sly  rejoinder. 

Scott,  in  his  Christian  Life,  speaking  of  sinners  going 
to  heaven,  said,  “ They  would  find  themselves  like  pigs  in 
a drawing-room ! ” 

“ If  you  please,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mother  says  will  you  send 
her  a few  tea-leaves?” — “ Yes,  my  dear;  but  you  must 
let  me  have  them  back  again,  as  I always  sells  them.” 

Good  Farming. — “ Sambo,  is  your  master  a good 
farmer?” — “0  yes,  massa  fuss  rate  farmer— he  makes 
two  crops  in  one  year.” — “ How  is  that,  Sambo  ?” — 
“Why,  he  sells  all  his  hay  in  de  fall,  and  makes  money 
once ; den  in  de  spring  he  sell  de  hides  of  de  cattle  dat 
die  for  want  of  de  hay,  and  make  money  twice.” 

“ John,  I fear  you  are  forgetting  me,”  said  a bright- 
eyed coquette  to  her  sweetheart  the  other  day. — “ Yes, 
Sue,  I have  been  for  getting  you  these  two  years.” 

Nigger  Dialogue. — “ I say,  Baz,  where  do  dat  comet 
rise  at?” — “It  rises  in  the  46th  meridian  ob  de  frigid 
zodiac,  a3  laid  down  in  the  comic  alminac.” — “Well, 
where  does  it  set,  Baz  ?” — “ Set  ? you  black  fool ! it  don’t 
set|nowhere.  When  it  get3  tired  of  shining,  it  goes  into 
its  hole !” 

“ I’m  laying  down  the  law,”  as  the  fellow  said  when 
he  floored  a counsellor. 

Dr. used  to  relate,  that  on  one  of  his  visits  to 

lTIotel  Dieu,  having  asked  a patient  how  he  did,  the 
sick  man  answered,  “ Ah  ! doctor,  I am  so  ill  that  if  any- 
body came  and  told  me  I was  dead,  I should  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it.” 

“It  i3  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive,”  as  the  school- 
boy remarked  when  the  master  was  flogging  him. 
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CATCHING  A PICK-POCKET. 

# 

A lady,  travelling  by  vail  from  New  York  to  Boston,  lost 
her  purse,  containing  a large  sum  of  money,  which  was  appro- 
priated by  a gentlemanly  person  who  sat  next  to  her,  but  who 
left,  as  the  train  was  passing  through  the  long  tunnel  going 
into  New  York  city,  having  managed  to  pick  the  lady’s  pocket 
during  that  time  undetected,  as  half  an  hour  previously  the 
purse  was  known  to  be  safe. 

In  recounting  her  loss  to  a friend  who  was  soon  after  about 
to  make  the  same  journey,  the  danger  of  gentlemanly-appear- 
ing men  occupying  the-next  seat  to  unprotected  females,  and 
the  danger  of  trusting  to  appearances,  wms  strongly  dwelt  upon. 

The  new  tourist  was  cautioned  to  beware  on  going  through 
the  tunnel  at  New  York,  and  she  concluded  to  keep  her 
pocket-book  grasped  in  her  hand  during  that  perilous  passage. 
The  lady  started  ; sure  enough,  a gentlemanly-looking  person, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Springfield,  solicited  permission 
to  fill  the  unoccupied  seat  beside  the  fair  traveller,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  travel,  could  not  be  refused.  The 
stranger’s  manners  were  those  of  gentlemanly  ease,  his  costume 
was  plain,  serviceable,  and  adapted  for  travelling.  He  was 
polite  ; he  offered  the  lady  his  newspaper — it  was  declined  ; 
he  volunteered  a few  remarks,  which  received  only  chilling 
monosyllabic  responses.  In  fact,  he  made  no  progress  in  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  his  neighbour,  and  giving  it  up 
in  despair,  occupied  himself  with  his  newspaper.  The  lady 
had  almost  forgotten  her  travelling  companion,  and  the  advice 
of  her  friend,  when  the  recollection  of  both  flashed  upon  her, 
as  the  train  entered  the  dark  tunnel.  She  hurriedly  fumbled 
for  her  pocket,  but  the  finding  of  a lady’s  pocket  amid  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  is  often  a matter  of  difficulty,  and  now  in 
the  darkness  seemed  doubly  so.  Nervously  she  felt  in  the 
direction  where  she  supposed  that  appendage  was,  till  at  last 
it  was  reached,  and  her  hand  thrust  in,  to  grasp  and  hold  her 
pocket-book  safely  till  the  train  should  again  emerge  into  day- 
light, when,  horror  of  horrors,  she  encountered  the  gentleman’s 
hand  in  her  pocket ! 

Whether  to  scream  for  assistance,  to  seize  the  intruder,  or 
in  fact  what  to  do,  she  scarcely  knew  j however,  acting  upon 
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a sadden  resolution,  she  seized  the  hand  and  held  on,  deter- 
mined to  show  the  villain  detected  in  the  very  act  on  emerg- 
in': to  the  light. 

The  train  rolled  slowly— it  seemed  so  slowly  on,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  end  of  that  tunnel  would  never  be  reached — 
she  clutched  the  intruding  hand  with  a firmer  grasp,  which 
■.made  no  special  effort  to  relieve  itself,  probably  knowing  how 
useless  would  be  the  struggle,  or  else,  as  both  were  ungloved, 
: feeling  content  to  rest  in  the  soft,  warm  clasp  that  encircled  it. 
.At  length,  however,  the  train  emerged  into  daylight,  which 
found  both  lady  and  gentleman  anxiously  looking  toward  each 
other,  the  lady’s  face  wearing  a frightened  anxious  expression, 
and  the  gentleman’s  a curious  and  puzzled  one,  as  he  gazed 
into  the  startled  eyes  of  his  companion — 

“Sir!”  she  began  indignantly,  tightning  her  grasp,  when, 
chancing  to  cast  her  eyes  down,  she  found,  oh,  terrible  circum- 
stance, her  hand  in  the  outside  pocket  of  his  coat,  desperately 
.grasping  his  hand,  which  it  had  encountered. 

The  lady  was  covered  with  confusion  at  this  unlooked  for 
turn  of  affairs,  and  the  gentleman,  who  was  a man  of  discrima- 
tion.  saw  that  the  encounter  was  accidental,  and  that  each  had 
probably  received  pickpocket  impressions  of  the  other  from  it. 
Mutual  explanations  at  length  ensued,  and  cards  were  ex- 
changed. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  the  acquaintance  thus 
commenced  was  continued,  and  that  the  lady  and  gentleman, 
who  are  both  well  known  in  this  city,  were  recently  united  in 
marriage.  We  would  not,  however,  advise  marriageable 
young  ladies,  as  a general  thing,  to  mistake  gentlemen’s 
pockets  for  their  own,  as  the  sequel  may  not  always  turn  out 
to  be  as  pleasaut  as  in  the  above  instance. 


TRY  IF  YOU  CAN’T  GUESS 

It’s  really  most  surprising 
What  sister  Loo  can  mean, 

By  strolling  every  moonlight  night, 
Down  by  that  old  mill-stream. 
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That  she’s  a motive  in  it 
There’s  very  little  doubt, 

And  I’m  determined  not  to  rest 
Until  I find  it  out. 

Mamma  tells  her  ’tis  lonely, 

But  she  declares  ’tis  not, 

And  says,  that  at  the  twilight  hour 
It’s  such  a lovely  spot ! 

So  I to  morrow  evening — 

— Mind,  quite  unknown  to  Loo — 
Intend  myself  to  go  and  see 
If  what  she  says  be  true. 

I’ve  been  and  doubt  no  longer — 
What  Louey  said  was  right ; 

Still,  I don’t  think  she  always  goes 
Because  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Her  secret,  though  I know  it, 

I never  will  confess — 

My  word  is  given  not  to  tell, 

So  try  if  you  can't  guess. 


ANECDOTAL. 

Alexander  the  Great  sent  a hundred  talents  as  a 
present  to  Phocion,  who  asked  those  that  brought  it, 
why  Alexander  sent  this  present  to  him  alone,  among  so 
many  persons  that  were  in  Athens  ? Because,  answered 
they,  the  Athenians  esteem  you  the  wisest  man  amongst 
them.  Why  then,  replied  he,  will  he  not  suffer  me  to 
preserve  that  title  P And  why  does  he  desire  me  to  cease 
to  be  wise  by  accepting  his  presents  ? 

Aristippus  begged  a favour  of  king  Dionysius,  for  one 
of  his  friends ; and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it,  he  cast 
himself  at  his  feet.  Somebody  reproaching  him  with 
bis  cringing  as  unworthy  of  a philosopher,  he  pleasantly 
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answered,  1 on  ought  not  to  lay  the  blame  upon  me,  but 
upon  king  Dionysius,  who  carries  his  ears  at  his  feet. 

The  Samnites,  laden  with  riches,  which  they  came  to 
offer  to  Marius  Curius  their  conqueror,  found  him  busy 
about  cooking  of  turnips  for  his  dinner.  He  refused  their 
presents,  and  told  them  for  his  reason ; A man  who  can 
be  contented  with  so  coarse  a fare,  has  little  occasion 
either  of  your  gold  or  silver. 

King  Pyrrhus,  taking  notice  that  his  son  used  his  sub- 
jects with  too  much  pride  and  severity,  rebuked  him  in 
these  words:  I perceive  well  enough,  my  son,  by  your 
haughty  way  of  proceeding,  you  know  not  that  the 
royal  dignity  is  but  an  honourable  slavery. 

One  asked  Diogenes  the  Cvnick,  which  way  he  might 
be  revenged  on  his  enemy : the  best  way,  answered  he, 
is  to  make  thyself  illustrious  by  thy  Virtue ; for  thus  thou 
shalt  gain  a great  adventage  to  thyself,  and  cause  a great 
vexation  to  thy  foe. 

Cato  the  Elder  reflecting  upon  the  eager  desire  of 
several  Romans,  of  indifferent  merit,  of  having  statues 
erected  to  them,  I had  much  rather,  said  he,  that  people 
should  ask  why  no  statues  were  raised  to  Cato,  than  < j 
why  they  were  raised  to  him  P 

The  Captain  Chabrias  said,  That  an  army  of  harts, 
commanded  by  a Lion,  is  more  formidable  than  an  army 
of  lions,  commanded  by  a hart. 

. Philip,  seeing  his  son  Alexander  extremely  ac- 
tive and  nimble,  exhorted  him  to  run  a race  in  the 
Olympick  Games ; I would  willingly  do  it,  answered  he, 
if  I were  to  contend  for  the  prize  with  kings. 

As  one  was  dissuading  Marcus  Brutus  from  fmhtinrr 
he  said,  What  harm  can  I get  by  it  ? I can  but  over- 
come or  die.  And  as  some  advised  him  after  his  defeat 
to  save  himself  by  flight,  A man.  said  he,  ought  to  pro- 
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vide  for  his  safety  with  his  hands,  and  not  with  his  feet. 
King  Agis  said,  One  ought  never  to  ask  how  many,  but 
where  the  enemies  are  ? 

Scilerus,  who  had  many  children,  being  at  the  point 
of  death,  gave  every  one  of  them  a bundle  of  arrows,  and 
commanded  them  to  break  it.  And  as  they  all  made 
answer,  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  he  pulled  out  the 
arrows,  and  broke  them  one  by  one ; and  from  thence 
took  occasion  to  tell  them:'  By  this,  my. children,  you 
ought  to  learn,  that  as  long  as  you  are  well  united  to- 
gether, you  shall  ever  be  invincible,  and  formidable  to 
your  enemies : hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  let  divisions 
creep  in  amongst  you,  you  will  grow  weak,  and  be  easily 
overcome. 

Pvtho,  a rhetorician  of  Byzantium,  offered  in  a sedition 
to  exhort  the  people  of  that  city  to  concord ; and  because 
lie  was  extraordinary  fat,  the  people  fell  a laughing  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him.  But  that  cunning  orator,  making 
their  laughter  the  occasion  of  his  speech,  You  laugh, 
said  he,  at  my  bigness ; I have  a wife  yet  bigger  than 
myself : Nevertheless,  when  we  agree,  one  bed  is  enough 
for  us  both ; but  when  we  are  at  odds,  the  whole  house 
is  too  little  to  hold  us. 

Diogenes  the  Cynick,  seeing  some  magistrates  leading 
to  the  place  of  execution  a fellow  who  had  stolen  some 
little  vessel ; Here  are  great  thieves,  cried  he,  that  lead 
a little  one  to  the  gallows. 

A Noble  Resolve. — A poor  dissenting  woman  in 
Somersetshire,  who  was  continually  teased  by  the 
Puseyite  parish  priest  to  attend  what  he  chose  to  desig- 
nate the  “ true  church,”  in  the  warmth  of  her  attachment 
to  her  purer  worship,  and  to  rid  herself  of  her  annoyance K 
exclaimed,  “ If  you  were  to  put  me  on  that  church 
tower,  and  starve  me  to  death,  I’d  still  go  to  meeting. 

Rudeness  Rebuked.-*- William  Penn  and  Thomas 
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Store  once  sheltered  themselves  from  a shower  of  rain  in 
a tobacco-house,  the  owner  of  which  said  to  them,  “ You 
enter  without  leave;  do  you  know  who  I am  ? I am  a 
justice  of  the  peace.”  To  which  Story  replied,  “My 
triend  here  makes  such  things  as  thee : he  is  Governor  of 
-Pennsylvania.” 


PROLOGUE  TO  BARBAROSSA. 

IT  ntten  by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  spoken  by  him  in  the  character 
of  a country  lad. 

Me  aster  ! Measter  ! 

Is  not  my  measter  here  among  you,  pray  ? 

-Nay,  speak— my  measter  wrote* this  fine  new  play, 

I he  actor  folks  are  making  such  a clatter  ! 

Ur  t»if  Pr°— loS— 1 k"ow  nought  o’th’  matter  ! 

He  must  be  there  among-you— look  about 

A weezen,  pale-fac’d  man,  do— find  him  out 
Pray,  measter  come-or  all  will  fall  to  sheame 
Lail  mister— hold— i must  not  tell  his  neame 

Lie'll1 13  CroTdJs  here  ! what  noise  and  pother! 

Fine  lads  and  lasses  ! One  o’top  of  t’other  ! 

T rnnM  . tPoin‘in9  to  the  Pit  and  Gallery .1 

i con  d for  ever,  here,  with  wonder  gaze  ' U J 

I ne  er  saw  church  so  full  in  all  mv  days  ! 

our  survant,  surs!  What  do  you 'laugh  for  ? Eh  ! 
i on  donna  take  me,  sure,  for  one  o’th  play  ? 

Pon  shou  d not  flout  an  honest  country  lad 
Yon  think  me  fool,  and  I think  you  half  mad  ; 
i ou  re  all  as  strange  as  I,  and  stranger  too  • 

And,  if  you  laugh  at  me,  I’ll  laugh  at  you. 

[Laughing,  J 

J donna  like  your  London  tricks,  not  I • 

And,  since  you’ve  raised  my  blood,  I’ll  tel  J you  why— 

And,  if  you  wull,  since  now  I am  before  ye  ’ 7 

For  want  of  Pro-log-1'11  relate  a story 
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I came  from  country  here  to  try  my  fate, 

And  get  a place  among  the  rich  and  great ; 

But  troth,  I’m  sick  o’th’  journey  I ha’  ta’en, 

I like  it  not wou’d  I were  whoarae  again. 

First  in  the  city,  I took  up  my  station. 

And  got  a place  with  one  of  th’  corporation  ; 

A round  big  man  — he  eat  a plaguy  deal, 

Zooks  ! he’d  have  beat  five  ploomen  at  a meal ! 

But  long  with  him  I could  not  make  abode, 

For,  cou’d  you  think’t — he  eat  a great  sea  toad  ! 

It  came  from  Indies ’twas  as  big  as  me, 

He  call’d  it  Belly-Patch  and  Capapee  ; 

Law  ! how  I star’d— I thought— who  knows  but  I, 

For  want  of  monsters,  may  be  made  a pye  ? 

Rather  than  tarry  here  for  bribe  or  gain,  _ 

I’ll  back  to  whoame,  and  country  fare  again. 

I left  toad-eater,  then  I serv’d  a Lord  ; _ 

And  there  they  promis’d ! — but  ne’er  kept  their  word  ; 
While  among  the  great  this  groaning  work  the  trade  is, 
They  mind  no  more  poor  servants,  than  their  ladies. 

A lady  next,  who  lik’d  a smart  young  lad, 

Hir’d  me  forthwith — but,  troth  I thought  her  mad  ; 
She  turn’d  the  world  top  down,  as  I may  say, 

She  chang’d  the  day  to  neet,  the  neet  to  day. 

I stood  one  day  with  coach,  and  did  but  stoop, 

To  put  the  foot-board  down,  and  with  her  hoop. 

She  cover’d  me  all  o’er where  are  you,  lout  r 

Here,  ma’am,  says  I ; for  heaven’s  sake,  let  me  out ; 

I was  so  sheam’d  with  all  her  freakish  ways, 

She  wore  her  gear  so  short,  so  low  her  stays 
Fine  folks  show  all  for  nothing  now  a days. 

Now  I’m  the  poet’s  man— I find  with  wits, 

There’s  nothing  sartain — nay  we  eat  by  fits  ; 

Our  meals  indeed  are  slender  — what  of  that  r 
There  are  but  three  on’s — Measter,  I,  and  Gat ; 

Did  you  but  see  us  all,  as  I’m  a sinner, 

You’d  scarcely  say,  which  of  the  three  is  thinner. 
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My  wages  depend  on  this  night’s  piece  ! 

But  should  you  find  that  all  our  swans  are  geese  ; 

E’feck,  I’ll  trust  no  more  to  Measter’s  brain, 

But  pack  up  all,  and  whistle  whoame  again. 

[As  he  is  going  out  returns.'] 

Oh  ! I have  seen  the  finest  sights  in  all  the  nation  ! 

I’ve  seen  my  Lord  May’rs  show,  and  th’  Coronation  ; 

Aye,  and  ev’n  since  these  sights  have  come  to  pass, 

I’ve  seen  the  King’s  state  coach,  and  the  Queen’s  ass. 


Hand,  Heart,  and  Fortune. — It  is  certainly  the 
most  transcendent  pleasure  to  be  agreeably  surprised  with 
the  confession  of  love  from  an  adored  mistress.  A young 
gentleman,  after  a very  great  misfortune,  came  to  his 
mistress,  and  told  her  he  was  reduced  even  to  the  want 
of  five  guineas.  To  which  she  replied,  “ I am  glad 
of  it,  with  all  my  heart.” — “ Are  you  so,  madam,’ 
adds  he,  suspecting  her  constancy ; “pray,  why  so?”  — 
“Because,”  said  she,  “I  can  furnish  you  with  five 
thousand.” 

Courtship  and  Marriage. — It  is  told  that  Aber- 
nethy,  while  attending  a lady  for  several  weeks,  observed 
those  admirable  qualities  in  her  daughter  which  he  truly 
esteemed  to  be  calculated  to  render  the  married  state 
happy.  Accordingly,  on  a Saturday,  when  taking  leave 
of  his  patient,  he  addressed  her  to  the  following  purport : 
— “ You  are  now  so  well  that  I need  not  see  you  after 
Monday  next,  when  I shall  come  and  pay  you  my  fare- 
well visit.  But  in  the  meantime,  I wish  you  and  your 
daughter  seriously  to  consider  the  prosposal  I am  about 
to  make.  It  is  abrupt  and  unceremonious,  I am  aware  ; 
but  the  excessive  occupation  of  my  time,  by  my  profes- 
sional duties,  affords  me  no  leisure  to  accomplish  what  I 
desire  by  the  more  ordinary  course  of  attention  and  solicita- 
tion. My  aunnal  receipts  amount  to  — , and  I can  settle 
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on  ray  wife  ; my  character  is  generally  known  to 

the  public,  so  that  you  may  readily  ascertain  what  it  is.  I 
have  seen  in  your  daughter  a tender  and  affectionate  child, 
an  assiduous  and  careful  nurse,  and  a gentle  and  ladylike 
member  of  a family ; such  a person  must  be  all  that  a 
husband  covets,  and  I offer  my  hand  and  fortune  for  her 
acceptance.  On  Monday,  when  I call,  I shall  expect 
your  determination ; for  I really  have  not  time  for  the 
routine  of  courtship.”  In  this  humour  the  lady  was 
wooed  and  won. 

Promissory  Notes. — A female  going  to  a public 
house,  and  telling  her  husband  that  she  will  sing  a tune 
in  his  ear  that  when  he  comes  home,  he  meant  like. 

Variation  in  Time. — A servant  girl  going  to  her 
room  to  dress  herself,  when  it  is  her  Sunday  to  go  out ; 
and  going  up  to  dress  herself  when  it  is  her  turn  to  stop  at 
home.  The  time  mightily  varies. 

Cheating  the  Devil. — Buying  things  on  Sunday, 
and  promising  to  pay  on  the  Monday. — Folks  entering  a 
place  of  worship,  and  putting  their  face  in  their  hat,  or 
their  hands  before  their  face  and  some  of  them  kneeling 
down,  as  if  to  pray,  and  never  uttering  a word. — A man 
going  to  the  alehouse,  and  saying  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
company,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  drink. — Quakers  re- 
fusing to  pay  Church-rates,  or  Vicar-dues;  and  yet  putting 
the  money  box  on  the  counter,  saying,  “ Help  theeself.” 
— Taking  alcoholic  drinks,  for  medicine,  when  you  ail 
nothing,  while  you  keep  your  teetotal  pledge  in  the  corner 
cupboard,  and  go  a lecturing  on  temperance,  because  you 
like  to  hear  yourself  talk. 

A delver,  owing  his  landlord  half  a year’s  rent,  two 
months  overdue,  and  he  being  prest  for  it,  wheeled  him 
some  great  stones  to  pay  it  with.  The  landlord  refusing 
to  take  them,  the  delver  said,  ’Tis  very  strange,  for  I’ve 
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been  reading  in  the  Bible  that  the  rocks  were  rent ; be- 
sides they’ll  come  in  for  the  bases  you’r  beginning  to 
build. 

Some  people  speak  about  easing  their  minds ; but  if 
they  had  their  consceinces  to  ease,  it  would  be  no  easy 
job  for  them,  rumaging  nature’s  tool  chest  over  to  find  a 
chisel  sharp  enough  to  do  it  with. 

Cobbect  Calculation. — If  a man  wants  to  discover 
there  are  two  folks  in  the  house,  let  him  drop  a bit  of 
soot  into  the  sauce-pan  in  which  his  wife  is  making  starch. 

Pabtiality. — If  a parson  has  a Hole  in  his  coat,  how- 
ever small,  hundreds  of  folks  will  try  to  tear  it  bigger ; 
but  if  any  body  else  has  a hole  in  theirs,  aye  one  that  you 
may  pop  your  head  through,  why  it’s  all  right,  they  make 
no  talk  about  it. 

Many  a man  burns  his  fingers  when  he  knows  he  has 
no  salve  in  his  box  to  cure  them  with. 

Many  a man  turns  hi3  coat,  when  the  lining  of  it  is 
: more  to  be  admired  than  his  principles. 

Many  a man  reckons  to  feel  for  his  neighbour,  when  at 
the  same  time  he  wishes  him  a thousand  miles  off . 


ON  TRUTH  SPEAKING 

Text.— Behold  the  manne  ! lie  spake  the  truthe, 

Ilee's  greater  than  a kynge. 

Mr  Hearers  : I will  tell  you  a truth  : There  is  not  one  among 
five  thousand  of  you  who  has  the  moral  boldness  to  tell  the 
honest,  wholesome,  salutary  truth  on  all  occasions.  Your 
plucks  are  too  soft,  and  you  haven’t  grit  enough  iuyour  gizzards 
to  do  it.  Show  me  the  brother  biped  who  harboreth  the  will, 
and  possesseth  the  courage,  to  come  boldly  forward  and  defend 
the  Veritable — though  he  butt  his  head  against  that  same  old 
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post,  Public  Opinion— and  I will  show  you  a man  who  is 
greater  than  a king,  although  he  might  fall  short  in  physical 
magnitude  ; for  greatness,  you  know,  my  friends,  doesn’t  depend 
upon  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  corpus,  but  upon  the  depth  of 
the  mind,  the  strength  of  the  brain,  a disposition  to  do  the 
* clean  thing  ’ at  all  times,  and  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  un- 
deterred by  fear,  and  unswayed  by  favour.  AH  that  consti- 
tutes greatness  and  ‘ nothing  else ’ — otherwise  a rhinoceros  or 
a bug,  is  greater  than  a man. 

My  friends  : I wonder  if  I couldn’t,  by  gentle  persuasion — 
and  not  by  such  impulses  as  are  administered  to  contrary 
cattle— cause  you  more  generally  to  proclaim  the  truth,  and  bring 
a blush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind,  if  it  is 
possible  that  a glow  of  shame  can  make  itself  visible  upon  the 
countenance  of  a black  rascal  like  him.  The  devil  and  I,  my 
brethren,  are  sworn  enemies.  We  have  been  so  ever  since  he 
put  me  up  (when  I was  a boy)  to  hooking  watermelons  from  a 
neighbouring  patch,  for  the  fun  and  glory  of  the  thing.  Now, 
if  there  is  any  fun  or  glory  in  being  held  fast  by  a bulldog,  and 
by  the  seat  of  one’s  trowsers,  till  Mr.  Proprietor  comes  along  and 
releases  the  canine — why,  then,  old  Fix’em  may  hold  his 
hat  to  catch  my  compliments.  But  he  lied,  and  he  knew  it : 
he  is  a liar  from  the  beginning  ; and  I am  not  afraid  to  tell  him 
so  to  his  face.  I shan’t  fight  him,  though  : for,  when  I fight, 
I fight  no  one  but  a gentleman — and  I’ll  see  him  clod-rotted 
first.  This  ancient  Nicholas  being  an  enemy  of  mine,  I sup- 
pose I am  bound  to  love  him,  in  a degree  ; but  that  degree  is 
very  small,  I can  assure  you.  I wish  him  well  enough— better, 
no  doubt,  than  he  wishes  me.  He  can  go  on  lying,  however,  if 
he  chooses,  while  I shall  persevere  in  preaching  the  truth,  and 
perhaps  a leetle  more  than  the  truth. 

Now,  my  hearers,  what  is  the  truth,  and  what  isn’t  ? Why, 
it  is  true  that  most  of  you  fashionable,  church-going  fellows 
make  great  pretensions  to  piety,  and  exhibit  outwardly  a 
righteous  show,  while  true  Religion  * holds  no  inward  seat.’ 
There  is  a vast  difference  between  theoretical  and  practical 
piety.  One  has  ‘ hair  on  it’— the  other  hasn’t. 

It  is  the  truth  that  politicians  who  pretend  to  have  such  a 
regard  for  the  dear  ‘ people,  ’ don’t  care  a hooter,  so  long  as 
their  own  selfish  ends  are  obtained.  What  care  they  for  you 
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or  me,  after  all  ? They  love  you — and  so  doth  a cat  love  a 
mouse ! 

It  is  the  truth  that,  if  you  show  to  your  wife  that  you  love 
her  most  prodigally,  she  will  ‘come,  none  of  your  capers.’ 
The  fault  is,  that  husbands,  upon  the  whole,  don’t  convince 
their  tenderer  halves  that  they  love  them  so  much  as  they  real- 
ly do.  Now,  I never  had  any  experience  in  this  matter  ; but 
I’ll  risk  my  hopes  of  heaven,  on  a bet,  that  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  as  correct  as  the  reckoning  of  a Dutch  grocer. 

It  is  true  that  we  all  want  to  live  without  work,  if  we  can  ; 
and  yet,  had  we  nothing  to  do,  we  should  be  perfectly  miser- 
able. It  is  employment  that  brings  contentment. 

It  is  true  that  we  think  more  of  the  Past  and  the  Future  than 
of  the  Present ; reckless  of  the  fact  that  the  despised  Present 
changes  into  the  admired  Past,  and  the  fond  Future  into  the 
unattractive  Present. 

It  is  true  that  if  you  follow  the  path  of  vice,  you  will  get  in- 
to a swamp  before  you  know  it  ; and  that,  if  you  walk  in  the 
ways  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  you  will  enjoy  an  Eden  upon  earth. 

And  it  is  also  true,  my  friends,  that  you  can’t  make  a gen- 
tleman of  a woman  by  abusing  her. 

In  short,  there  are  many  truths  to  be  told,  which  will  be  ut- 
tered hereafter  ; but  sufficient  for  to-day  is  the  little  that  I 
have  let  loose.  So  mote  it  be  1 


ON  THE  WING. 

Gents  of  the  Editoral  Corpse; — 

Since  I last  rit  you  I’ve  met  with  immense  success  a 
showin  my  show  in  varis  places,  particly  at  Detroit.  I 
put  up  at  Mr.  Russel’s  tavern,  a very  good  tavern  too, 
Dut  I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  clerks  tried  to  cum 
a Gouge  Game  on  me.  I brandished  my  new  sixteen 
dollar  huntin-cased  watch  round  considerable,  & ns  I 
was  drest  in  my  store  clothes  & had  a lot  of  sweet- 
scented  waggon-grease  on  my  hair,  I am  free  to  confess 
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that  I thought  I lookt  putty  gay.  It  never  once  struck 
me  that  I lookt  green.  But  up  steps  a clerk  & axes  me 
hadn't  I better  put  my  watch  in  the  Safe.  “ Sir,”  sez  I, 
“ that  watch  cost  sixteen  dollars ! Yes  Sir,  every  dollar 
of  it ! You  can’t  cum  it  over  me,  my  boy ! Not  at  all, 
Sir.”  I know’d  what  the  clerk  wanted.  He  wanted 

that  watch  himself.  He  wanted  to  make  believe  as  tho 
he  lockt  it  up  in  the  safe,  then  he  would  set  the  house 
a fire  and  pretend  as  though  the  watch  was  destroyed 
with  the  other  property ! But  he  caught  a Tomarter 
when  he  got  hold  of  me.  From  Detroit  I got  West’ard 
hoe.  On  the  car  was  a he-looking  female,  with  a green- 
cotton  umbreller  in  one  hand  and  a handful  of  Reform 
tracks  in  the  other.  She  said  every  woman  should  have  a 
Spear.  Them  as  didn’t  demand  their  Spears,  didn’t 
know  what  was  good  for  them.  “ What  is  my  Spear  ?” 
she  axed,  addressin  the  people  in  the  cars.  “Is  it  to 
stay  at  home  & darn  stockins  & be  the  ser-lave  of  a 
domineerin  man  ? Or  is  it  my  Spear  to  vote  & speak  & 
show  myself  the  ekal  of  a man  r Is  there  a sister  in 
these  keers  that  has  her  proper  Spear  ?”  Sayin  which 
the  eccentric  female  whirled  her  umbreller  round  several 
times,  & finally  jabbed  me  in  the  weskit  with  it. 

“ I have  no  objecshuns  to  your  goin  into  the  Spear 
bizness,”  sez  I,  “ but  you’ll  please  remember  I ain’t  a 
pickeril.  Don’t  Spear  me  agin,  if  you  please.”  She  sot 
down. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  bein  seized  with  a sudden  faintness,  I 
called  for  a drop  of  suthin  to  drink.  As  I was  sterrin 
the  beverage  up,  a pale-faced  man  in  gold  spectacles  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  & sed,  “ Look  not  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red !” 

Sez  I,  “ this  ain’t  wine.  This  is  Old  Rye.” 

“ It  stingeth  like  a Adder,  and  biteth  like  a Sar- 
pent  /”  sed  the  man. 

“ I guess  not,”  sed  I,  “ when  you  put  sugar  into  it. 
That’s  the  way  I allers  take  mine.” 
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“Have  you  sons  grown  up,  Sir?”  the  man  axed. 

“ Wall,”  I replide,  as  I put  myself  out  side  my  bev- 
erage, “ my  son  Artemus  junior  is  goin  on  18.” 

“ A’int  you  afraid  if  y*u  set  this  example  b4  him  he’ll 
come  to  a bad  end  ?” 

“ He’s  cum  to  a waxed  end  already.  He’s  learnin  the 
shoe  makin  bizness,”  I replied.  “ I guess  we  can  both 
on  us  git  along  without  your  assistance,  Sir,”  I obsarved, 
as  he  was  about  to  open  his  mouth  agin. 

“This  is  a cold  world !”  sed  the  man. 

“ That’s  so.  But  you’ll  get  into  a warmer  one  by  and 
by  if  you  don’t  mind  your  own  bizness  better.”  I was  a 
little  riled  at  the  feller,  because  I never  take  anythin 
only  when  I’m  onwell.  I arterwards  learned  he  was  a 
temperance  lecturer,  and  if  he  can  iujuce  men  to  stop 
settin  their  inards  on  fire  with  the  frightful  licker  which 
is  retained  around  the  country,  I shall  hartily  rejoice. 
Better  give  men  Prussick  Assid  to  onct,  than  to  pizen 
’em  to  deth  by  degrees. 

At  Albion  I met  with  overwhelmin  success.  The 
celebrated  Albion  Female  Semenary  is  located  here,  & 
there  air  over  300  young  ladies  in  the  Institoosbun  pretty 
enough  to  eat  without  seasonin  or  sass.  The  young 
ladies  was  very  l^nd  to  me,  volunteerin  to  pin  my  hand- 
bills onto  the  backs  of  their  dresses.  It  was  a surblime 
site  to  see  over  300  young  ladies  goin  round  with  a ad- 
vertisment  of  A.  Ward’s  onparaleld  show,  conspickusly 
posted  onto  their  dresses. 

They’ve  got  a Panick  up  this  way  and  refooze  to  take 
Western  money.  It  never  was  worth  much  and  when 
western  men,  who  know  what  it  is,  refooze  to  take  their 
own  money  it  is  about  time  other  folks  stopt  handling  it. 
Banks  are  bustin  every  day,  goin  up  higher  nor  any  bal- 
loon of  which  we  hav  any  record.  These  western 
bankers  air  a sweet  & luvly  set  of  men.  I wished  I 
owned  a.s  gor>d  a house  as  some  of  ’em  would  break  into  1 

Virtoo  is  its  own  reward.  A.  Ward. 
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HUMOROUS  AND  INTERESTING  ANECDOTES. 

A Pretty  Idea. — Dr.  P.,  who  was  attached  to  a Par- 
isian theatre  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  man  and  woman  were  not  created  at 
the  same  time,  instead  of  the  latter  springing  from  a lib 
of  our  first  parent.  A young  actress  standing  by  remark- 
able for  the  graceful  turn  she  ever  gave  to  the  expression 
of  her  ideas,  immediately  said,  “ Was  it  not  natural,  sir, 
that  the  flower  should  come  after  the  stem  P ” 

Mrs.  Partington. — “ I do  not  mean  to  be  disrespect- 
ful,” said  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  Taunton  speech, 
in  1832,  “ but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  reform,  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great 
storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824, 
there  set  in  a great  flood  upon  that  town  ; the  tide  rose 
to  an  incredible  height,  the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the 
houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame 
Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea  water,  and  .vigorously  push- 
ing away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused. 
Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up,  but  I need  not  tell  you 
that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat 
Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a slop  or  a pud- 
dle, but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a tempest.” 

A Noble  Action. — A certain  London  merchant,  while 
staying  in  the  country  with  a friend,  happening  to  mention 
that  he  intended  the  next  year  to  buy  a ticket  in  the  lot- 
tery, his  friend  requested  that  he  would  buy  one  for  him 
at  the  same  time,  which,  of  course,  was  very  willingly 
agreed  to.  The  conversation  dropped,  the  ticket  never 
arrived,  and  the  whole  affair  was  entirely  forgotten,  when 
one  day  the  country  gentleman  received  information  that 
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the  ticket  purchased  for  him  hy  his  friend  had  come  up 
a prize  of  £20,000.  Upon  arriving  in  London,  he  in- 
quired of  his  friend,  where  he  had  put  the  ticket,  and 
why  he  had  not  informed  him  that  it  was  purchased. 
“ I bought  them  both  the  same  day,  and  flung  them  both 
into  a drawer  of  my  bureau,  and  I never  thought  of  them 
afterwards.”  “But  how  do  you  distinguish  one  ticket 
from  another  ? and  why  am  I the  holder  of  the  fortun- 
ate ticket  more  than  you?”  “Why,  at  the  time  I put 
them  into  the  drawer,  I put  a little  mark  in  ink  upon  the 
ticket  which  I resolved  should  be  yours,  and  upon  re-open- 
ing the  drawer  I found  that  the  one  so  marked  was  the  for- 
tunate ticket.”  Upon  this  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  remark- 
ed— “Now  this  action  appears  to  me  perfectly  beautiful ; 
it  is  the  beau  ideal  in  morals,  and  gives  that  calm  yet  deep 
emotion  of  pleasure  which  every  one  so  easily  receives 
from  the  beauty  of  the  exterior  world. 

Richabd  Ill’s  Treasury. — In  the  town  of  Leicester 
the  house  is  still  shown  where  Richard  III.  passed  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  ; and  there  is  a story 
of  him  preserved  in  the  corporation  records  which  illus- 
trates the  caution  and  secretiveness  of  his  character. 

He  was  accustomed  to  carry  among  the  baggage  of  his 
camp  a cumbersome  wooden  bed,  which  he  pretended 
was  the  only  one  he  could  sleep  on.  Herein  he  contriv- 
ed a secret  receptacle  for  his  treasure,  which  lay  conceal- 
ed under  a weight  of  timber. 

After  the  fatal  day  on  which  Richard  fell,  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  entered  Leicester  with  his  victorious  troops. 
The  friends  of  Richard  were  pillaged,  hut  the  bed  was 
neglected  by  every  plunderer  as  useless  lumber.  The 
owner  of  the  house,  afterwards  discovering  the  hoard,  be- 
came suddenly  rich,  without  any  visible  cause.  He 
bought  lands,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being 
mayor  of  Leicester. 

Many  years  afterward-s,  his  widow,  who  had  been  left 
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in  great  affluence,  was  murdered  for  her  wealth  by  a 
maid-servant,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  affair ; and,  at 
the  trial  of  this  woman  and  her  accomplices,  the  whole 
affair  came  to  light. 

Rebuke  to  Oliver  Cromwell.— Oliver  Cromwell 
had  a disposition  prone  to  playfulness  and  mischief.  His 
hold  and  daring  temper  probably  led  him  into  great 
danger,  for  when  he  was  a youth  he  was  near  drowning, 
but  was  saved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  a clergyman,  who  many 
years  afterwards  was  recognised  by  Oliver  when  he  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  through  Huntingdon. 
He  asked  him  “whether  he  did  not  remember  saving  his 
life  ? ” “Yes,”  said  the  aged  and  loyal  curate  of  Coving- 
ton, “ I do,  but  wish  I had  suffered  you  to  drown  rather 
than  see  you  in  arms  against  your  king.” 

Frederick  the  Great’s  Rebuke. — A fashionable 
lady,  complimenting  the  king  in  such  high  terms  that  his 
majesty  was  more  disgusted  than  pleased,  said,  amongst 
other  things,  that  he  was  covered  with  glory,  was  the 
peace-maker  of  Europe,  and  the  greatest  monarch  and 
man  upon  earth.  “Madam,”  replied  the  king,  “you  are 
as  handsome  as  an  angel,  witty,  elegant,  and  agreeable ; 
in  short  you  possess  every  admirable  quality — but  you 
• paint .” 

Confession. — A man  presented  himself  before  a con- 
fessor, and  accusing  himself  of  several  sins  said,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  just  been  beating  his  wife. 
“ Why  did  you  do  that,  my  son  ?”  said  the  confessor  to 
him.  “ I never  confess  myself,”  answered  the  penitent, 
“ without  doing  the  same  thing,  and  if  I omitted  it,  my 
confession  would  be  very  incomplete.  I generally  apply 
to  a confessor  once  every  year,  as  our  mother  church  or- 
dains ; I have  a very  bad  memory,  and  should  not  recol- 
lect half  my  faults  if  I were  not  to  beat  my  wife,  who, 
on  these  occasions,  never  fails  to  remind  me  of  all  my 
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errors,  and  being  thus  so  forcibly  put  in  mind  of  my  trans- 
gressions, I am  enabled  to  make  a general  confession.” 


Eloquence  out  West. — If  I’m  elected  to  this  office, 
I will  represent  my  constituents  as  the  sea  represents  the 
earth,  or  the  night  contrasts  with  the  day.  I will  unrivet 
human  society,  clean  all  its  parts,  and  screw  it  together 
again.  I will  correct  all  abuses,  purge  out  all  corruption, 
and  go  through  the  enemies  of  our  party  like  a rat 
through  a new  cheese.  My  chief  recommendations,  are 

that  at  a public  dinner  given  to , I ate  more  than  any 

two  men  at  the  table ; at  the  late  election  I put  in  three 
votes  for  the  party ; I have  just  bought  a new  suit  of 
clothes  that  will  do  to  wear  in  Congress;  and  I’ve  got 
the  handsomest  sister  in  old  Kentucky. 


G.  H.  HOGG’S  VALENTINE. 

Of  all  the  days  that’s  in  the  year 
There  is  none  like  Valentine, 

The  lover’s  vows  he’s  bound  to  bear,— 
Then  why  not  help  a Swine  f 

For  long  neglected  in  my  stye, 

I have  remained  incog  ; 

On  this  blessed  day  I mean  to  try 
My  fortune  as  a Hogg. 

I have  no  great  aspiration. 

On  ambition’s  wing  to  soar, 

But  happy  in  my  station, 

Though  look’d  on  as  a Boar. 

It  is  not  good  to  be  alone, 

Injustice  you’ll  avow, 

Therefore  come  forward,  loving  one. 
And  personate  the  Sow. 
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If  you  accept,  my  angel,  speak  ; 

Come,  share  my  crowdie  cans  ; 

J ust  let  me  know  by  grunt,  or  squeak, 
That  I may  enter  banns. 

Your  life  shall  be  a honeyed  hive, 
Devoid  of  every  bitter  ; 

And  if  we  both  do  keep  alive, 

There’ll  be  a nice  young  litter. 


EQUAL  TO  THE  EMERGENCY. 

Not  many  years  ago,  two  Frenchmen — one  wealthy 
and  in  possession  of  ready  cash,  and  the  other  poor  and 
penniless — occupied  by  chance  the  same  room  in  a sub- 
urban hotel.  Li  the  morning,  the  seedy  one  arose  first, 
took  from  his  pocket  a pistol,  and  holding  it  to  his  own 
forehead,  and  backing  against  the  door,  exclaimed  to  his 
horrified  companion : 

“ It  is  my  last  resort ; I am  penniless  and  tired  of  life ; 
give  me  five  hundred  francs  or  I will  instantly  blow  out 
my  brains,  and  you  will  be  arrested  as  a murderer !” 

The  other  lodger  found  himself  the  hero  of  an  unplea- 
sant dilemma,  but  the  cogency  of  his  companion’s  argu- 
ment struck  him  “cold.”  He  quietly  crept  to  his- 
pantaloons,  handed  over  the  amount,  and'  the  other 
vamoosed,  after  locking  the  door  on  the  outside. 

Hearing  of  this,  another  Frenchman,  of  very  savage 
aspect,  one  night  tried  to  room  with  a tall  raw-honed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  had  been  rather  free 
with  his  money  during  the  day,  and  evidently  had  plenty 
more  behind.  Next  morning  Pike,  awakening,  discover- 
ed his  room-mate  standing  over  him,  with  a pistol  levelled 
at  his  own  head,  and  evidently  quaking  with  agitation. 

“ What  the  deuce  are  you  standing  thar  for  in  the 
cold?  said  Pike,  propping  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
coolly  surveying  the  Gaul. 
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“I  am  desperate!”  was  the  reply;  you  give  me  one 
hundred  dollar,  or  I will  blow  out  my  brains !” 

“Well  then,  blow  and  be  darned!”  replied  Pike, 
turning  over. 

“ Bote  you  will  be  arrested  for  ze  murdaire !”  persisted 
the  Gaul,  earnestly. 

“Eh,  what’s  that?”  said  Pike;  “oh,  I see!”  and 
suddenly  drawing  a revolver,  and  a five-pound  bowie 
from  under  his  pillow,  he  sat  upright.  “A  man  may  as 
well  be  hung  for  a sheep  as  a lamb,”  he  coolly  remarked ; 
and  at  the  word  he  started  for  the  Gaul ; but  the  latter 
was  too  nimble — the  “hoss  pistol,”  innocent  of  lead,  ex- 
ploded in  the  air,  and,  with  one  frantic  leap,  our  little 
Frenchman  was  standing  in  his  night  robe  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase — a proof  that  what  may  suit  one  latitude 
will  not  answer  for  another. 


LAUGHERS. 

A Sovereign  Trumpeter. —A  gentleman  holding  a plate 
at  a public  meeting  was  observed,  after  the  collection,  to  take 
away  a sovereign.  When  charged  with  the  theft,  he  replied, 
he  had  put  it  on  the  plate  as  a decoy  or  trap,  and  also  said, 
“You  know  trumpeters  never  fight.” 

Gathering  the  Sweets.—  “Ma,  has  aunty  got  bees  in 
her  mouth  ?”  No,  love  : why  do  you  ask  such  a question  ?” 
“ ’Cause  that  short  man  with  a heap  o’  hair  on  his  chin  caught 
hold  of  her,  and  said  he  was  going  to  take  the  honey  from  her 
lips,  and  she  said,  ‘ Well,  make  haste  !’  ” 

An  old  lady  being  told  that  tho  world  was  shortly  coming  to 
an  end,  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  what  shall  I do  for  snuff?” 

A farmer  who,  to  marry  a rich  wife,  repudiated  his  engage- 
ment with  a lady  of  less  wealth,  said  to  a clergyman,  who  told 
him  it  was  wrong,  and  that  he  didn't  know  anything  like  it, 
" If  you  do  not,  Parson,  I do.  It’s  like  your  leaving  a poor 
oarish  for  a rich  one.” 

E 
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A loving  husband  at  St.  Louis  recently  telegraphed  to  his 
wife  as  follows  ; — “ What  have  you  for  breakfast,  and  how  is 
the  baby  ?”  The  answer  came  back — “ Buckwheat  cakes  and 
the  measles.” 

A quaint  writer  says  : “ I have  seen  women  so  delicate  that 
they  are  afraid  to  ride,  for  fear  of  the  horses  running  away  ; 
afraid  to  sail,  for  fear  the  boat  should  upset ; and  afraid  to  walk, 
for  fear  the  dew  might  fall ; but  I never  saw  one  afraid  to  get 
married.” 

“ Dad,  did  you  always  act  so  strange  ?”  “ Why,  Billy  ?” 

“ Because  when  ma  gets  sick,  you  always  have  to  fetch  a baby 
here  to  squall  round  and  make  sich  a noise.” 

May  is  considered  an  unfortunate  marrying  month.  A young 
girl  was  asked,  not  long  since,  to  unite  herself  to  a lover  who 
named  May  in  his  proposals.  The  lady  hinted  that  May  was 
unlucky.  “ Well,  make  it  June,  then,”  replied  the  swain. 
Casting  down  her  eyes,  aud  with  a blush,  she  rejoined,  “ Would 
not  April  do  as  well  ?” 

Shirking  the  Question. — Master  : Whaur  was  the  text 
to  day  ? — Jock  : I dinna  ken  ; I was  owre  lang  o'  gaun  in. — 
Master  : What  was  the  conclusion  ? — Jock  : I dinna  ken  ; I 
cam’  oot  afore  he  was  done. — Master  : What  did  he  say  about 
middle  o’t,  then  ? — Jock  : I dinna  ken  ; I sleepit  a’  the  time. 

An  Exchange. — A married  couple,  travelling  through  the 
woods  in  haste,  met  with  a melancholy  accident,  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  following  felicitious  style  by  a Yankee  poet : — 

“ And  while  retreating  through  the  woods, 

And  through  the  tangled  fern, 

He  tore  his  mustn’t-mention-’ems, 

And  had  to  put  on  hern.” 

At  a railway  station  an  old  lady  said  to  a very  pompous- 
looking  gentleman,  who  was  talking  about  steam  comnninica- 
ition,  “,Pray,  sir,  what  is  steam  ?”  “ Steam,  ma’am,  is,  ah  ! — 

- the  steam  is— eh  ah  !— steam  is — steam  I”  “ I knew  that  chap 
couldn’t  tell  ye,”  said  a rough-looking  fellow  standing  by ; 
“ but  steam  is  a bucket  of  water  in  a tremendous  perspiration.” 
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A RELATION  BY  MARRIAGE. 

As  my  wife,  at  the  window,  one  day, 

Stood  watching  a man  with  a monkey, 

A cart  came  by  with  a “ broth  of  a boy,” 

Who  was  driving  a stout  little  donkey  : 

To  my  wife  I then  spoke,  by  way  of  a joke  : 

“ There’s  a relation  of  yours  in  that  carriage.” 
To  which  she  replied,  as  the  donkey  she  espied, 
“ Ah,  yes,  a relation— by  marriage  1” 


Ludicrous  Story.— An  English  lady  about  to  have 
a large  dinner  party,  was  ambitious  of  making  a great 
(.display.  1 that, the?  seem  t0  be  no  lack  of  servants, 
i great  lad,  employed  only  in  farm  work,  was  dressed  for 
fme  occasion,  to  stand  behind  bis  mistress’s  chair,  with 
ritnct  orders  not  to  stir  from  the  place,  nor  do  anythin^-  un- 

! IS?'6'*6  hlm‘  Accordingly,  Thomas  took  his  post 
)ehind  his  mistress,  and  for  a while  he  found  sufficient 
f m looking  at  the  grand  set-out,  and  starin°-  at 

he  guests : when  he  was  weary  of  this,  his  eyes  hegaS  to 
'T  abpU,t,  nearer  objects.  It  was  at  a time  when  our 
idles  followed  the  French  fashion  of  having  the  back 
nd  shouiders  uncovered  much  lower  than  accords  either 
‘nth  the  English  climate  or  with  old  English  notions, 
ne  lady  was  in  the  height,  or  lowness,  of  that  fashion  • 
ad  between  her  shoulder  blades,  in  the  hollow  of  her 
ick,  not  far  from  the  confines  where  nakedness  and 
othing  met  Thomas  espied  what  Pasquier  had  seen 
ion  the  neck  of  Mademoiselle  des  Roches.  The  quests 
ere  too  much  engaged  with  the  business  and  courtesies 
the  table  to  see  the  transfiguration  produced  in 
homass  countenance  by  delight,  when  he  saw  so 
ie  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself  attentive  and 

t"Lh'!naclf  u8efuL  Tho  lady  was  too  much  occu- 
d with  her  company  to  feel  the  flea,  but,  to  her  horror 
° felt  the  great  finger  and  thumb  of  Thomas  upon  her 
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back,  and  heard  him  exclaim  in  exultation,  to  the  still 
greater  amusement  of  the  party — “ A vlea,  a vlea ! my 
lady ; ecod  I’ve  caucht’em.” 

A man  was  recently  charged  with  having  been  rather 
too  intimate  with  another  man’s  wife,  a Mrs.  Thompson. 
In  the  examination  of  the  case  before  the  police  court, 
there  was  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  been  pretty 
free  with  his  kisses  among  the  feminine  boarders  of  the 
house.  One  of  these  testified : “ I have  seen  him  kiss 
other  ladies  besides  Mrs.  Thompson ; he  kissed  me  and 
Mrs.  Post ; I thought  he  kissed  us  so  as  to  have  an 
excuse  for  kissing  Mrs.  Thompson!”  Where  was 
Toodles  ? 

Low  neck  dbesses. — An  American  city  servant  girl, 
in  a letter  to  the  “ old  folks  at  home,”  thus  describes 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  low-necked,  dresses : As  for 

the  lo  necs,  the  l'oer  it  is  the  more  fashionabil  yu  air,  an 
the  less  cloz  yu  ware  the  more  fashunabil  yu  air  drest. 
Miss  Goolla  give  me  a blue  silk  ov  hern,  an’  I cut  its  nec 
orf,  an’  Susin  Simmons  cut  orf  hern,  and  we  attrax  a 
great  deal  of  attenshun  to  our  necs,  prominadin  in  the 
streets  like  uther  ladys,  and  hoi  din’  up  our  cloz.  ISobody 
isn’t  nothin’  now  whitch  duant  hold  up  her  cloz,  and  the 
hier  yu  holds  them  up,  the  more  you  air  thort  ov.” 

Seeing  one’s  Fbiends. — Old  Uncle  John  Johnson 
came  from  a ’cute  northern  county  a long  time  ago,  and 
would  be  right  glad  to  see  the  friends  there.  But  it  was 
a Ion o*  way  to  go,  and  lie  was  old  and  stiff  in  the  joints. 
He  sent  his  son  Tom  to  visit,  and  bring  him  a full  report 
of  all  the  folks  he  once  knew.  Tom  was  glad  to  make 

the  trip  : and  when  he  got  to  H he  found  the  lasses 

so  agreeable  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  old  cronies  his 
father  wanted  him  to  hunt  up,  and  went  back  after  a 
month’s  visit.  His  father  asked  him  about  his  old 
neighbour  Perkins,  but  Tom  didn’t  recollect  the  name. 
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“ Well,  how  is  Farmer  Huntington  ?”  But  Tom  hadn’t 
seen  the  farmer.  “ Did  you  see  Mr.  Rockwell  No.” 
Tom  had  missed  seeing  him.  And  so  the  old  man  went 
on  with  his  questions  till  he  saw  that  Tom  had  been 
fooling  him ; and  to  try  him  once  more,  he  asked,  “ Did 
you  see  old  Squire  Noyes  ?”  Tom  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  have  seen  somebody,  and  answered  promptly:— 
Oh,  yes ) he  is  first  rate — sent  lots  of  love — wants  to  see 
youbadiy”  “Oh,  Tom,  Tom!”  gasped  the  old  man. 
i ou  httle  fibbing  fool.  Squire  Noyes  has  been  dead 
these  forty  years!”  Thomas  subsided. 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

On  one  occasion  when  a Queen  of  France  visited  the  theatre 
m Fans,  the  wife  of  a financier,  whose  whole  merit  consisted  in 
a heavy  purse,  and  in  an  ostentatious  display  of  Oriental  mag- 
nificence, sat  alone  in  a box  opposite  to  that  of  her  majesty, 
parading  a costly  pair  of  bracelets,  which,  as  the  queen  now 
and  then  cast  her  eyes  upon  her,  she  fondly  supposed  attracted 
tne  admiration  of  her  sovereign. 

She  was  pleasing  herself  with  thoughts  that  exceedingly  flat- 
tered her  vanity,  when  a person,  dressed  in  the  queen’s  livery 
entered  the  box.  “ Madam,”  said  he  to  her,  « you  may  have 
perceived  how  attentively  the  queen  has  surveyed  those  mag- 
nificent bracelets,  which,  though  so  precious  and  costly,  still 
receive  a greater  lustre  from  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  arm 
“at  bears  them.  I am  commissioned  by  her  majesty  to  request 
you  will  lend  me  one  of  them,  that  she  may  have  a closer  in- 
spection of  the  matchless  jewel.”  Subdued  by  the  flattering 
compliment,  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  queen  having  dur- 
mg  this  time  kept  her  eyes  directed  to  her  box,  she  did  not 
hesitate,  and  delivered  one  of  the  bracelets  to  the  messenger 

™Sr«JT  rkepeTd  her,bl,ind  confidence,  and  heard  nothing 
fVnm*  the  bracelet  until  the  next  morning,  when  an  exempt 
from  the  police  begged  to  be  admitted,  and  chid  her  politely 
for  trusting  so  valuable  a trinket  in  the  hands  of  a person  who 
was  a stranger.  « But,  madam,”  added  he,  “ make  yourself 
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easy,  the  rogue  is  taken  up,  and  here  is  a letter  from  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  which  will  explain  the  whole.”  The  letter 
contained  a request  that  the  lady  would  repair,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
to  the  office,  and  in  the  meantime  deliver  to  the  exempt  he  sent 
the  other  bracelet,  that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  first, 
then  in  his  hands,  to  give  him  proof  sufficient  to  commit  the 
sharper. 

So  much  attention  from  the  chief  magistrate  called  up  all 
her  gratitude,  which  she  expressed  in  the  liveliest  terms,  be- 
stowing the  greatest  praise  on  the  watchfulness  of  the  police, 
which  was  in  no  country  so  well  administered  as  in  Paris.  In 
fine,  after  ordering  up  a dish  of  chocolate  for  the  exempt,  she 
placed  the  other  braceletMn  his  hands,  and  he  took  his  depar- 
ture ; but  it  was  for  ever,  this  pretended  exempt,  proving 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  crafty  associate  of  the  queen’s 
bold  messenger. 


DEAN  SWIFT. 

When  Swift  was  at  Quilca,  a country  seat  of  Doctor  Sher- 
idan’s, he  went  one  Sunday  to  a church  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  two  hours’  ride.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  invited 
him  to  dinner,  but  Swift  excused  himself  by  saying  it  was  too 
far  to  ride  home  after  it.  “ No,  I shall  dine  w’ith  my  neigh- 
bour Reilly,  at  Virginia,  which  is  half-.way  home.” 

Reilly,  who  was  what  is  called  there  a gentleman  farmer, 
was  proud  of  the  honour,  and  immediately  despatched  a mes- 
senger to  his  wife  .to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  so  extraordin- 
ary a guest.  She  dressed  herself  out  in  her  best  apparel ; her 
son  put  on  his  new  suit,  and  his  silver  laced  hat. 

When  the  lady  was  introduced  to  the  dean,  he  saluted  her 
with  as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  been  a duchess,  making 
several  low  bows,  aud  then  handing  her  with  great  formality  to 
her  seat.  After  some  high-flown  compliments,  he  addressed 
his  host : “ Mr.  Reilly,  I suppose  you  have  a considerable  es- 
tate here  ? Let  us  go  and  look  over  your  demesne.” 

“ Estate,”  said  Reilly,  “ devil  a foot  of  land  belongs  to  me, 
or  any  of  my  generation ; I have  a pretty  good  lease  here,  in- 
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deed,  from  Lord  Fiugal,  but  he  threatens  not  to  renew  it,  and 
I have  but  a few  years  of  it  to  come.” 

“ ^ell,  but  when  am  I to  see  Mrs.  Reilly  ?” 

**  ^hv,  don’t  you  see  her  there  before  you.” 

“That  Mrs.  Reilly,  impossible  ! I have  heard  she  is  a 
prudent  woman,  and  as  such  would  never  dress  herself  out  in 

Ar  und„°theLr  oraaments> .fit  only  for  ladies  of  fashion.  No, 
Airs.  Reilly , the  farmer’s  wife,  would  never  wear  anything  better 
than  plain  stuff,  with  other  things  suitable  to  it.” 

• happened  to  be  a woman  of  good  sense,  and,  tak- 
ing the  hint,  immediately  withdrew,  changed  her  dress  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  in  a short  time  returned  to  the  par- 
lour in  her  common  apparel. 

S^lft,salntjed  har  in  tfie  most  friendly  manner,  taking  her  by 
the  hand  and  saymg,  ‘‘ 1 am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Reilly , this  husband  of  yours  would  fain  have  palmed  a fine 
lady  upon  me,  all  dressed  out  in  silks  and  satins,  and  in  the 
pink  of  fashion,  for  his  wife,  but  I was  not  to  be  taken  in  so.” 

• He,th|?lald  toW  of  young  Master  Reilly’s  fine  laced  hat, 
npped  off  the  lace  with  his  penknife,  and  folding  it  up  in  several 
papers,  thrust  it  into  the  fire.  When  it  was  sufficiently  burned 
he ^PP^d.,11  UP  in  fresh  Paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Ihe  family,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  put  into  no  small  con- 
fusion  at  this  strange  proceeding,  but  dared  not  show  that  they 
took  offence  at  it,  as  the  presence  of  Swift  struck  every  one  with 
awe,  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, resumed  his  good  humour,  and  enteratined  them  with  many 
pleasantries  to  their  taste,  for  no  man  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  adapt  his  conversation  to  all  classes  of  people  with  whom  he 
conversed.  They  soon  recovered  their  spirits,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  very  cheerfully.  ' 1 tU 

When  he  was  taking  his  leave,  he  said,  “ I do  not  intend  to 
rob  you,  Mrs.  Reilly.  I shall  take  nothing  belonging  to  you 
There  is  your  son’s  hat-lace.  I hive  only 
changed  the  form  of  it  to  a much  better  one.  So  God  bless 
you,  and  thank  you  for  your  good  entertainment.”  When  he 
was  gone,  Mrs.  Reilly,  upon  opening  the  paper,  found  four 
^wif-'i  ena  oacd  m it,  together  with  the  burnt  lace. 

•hemin  if  de™  sta/'cd  in  country  he  kept  an  eye  upon 
•hem,  and  found  his  lessons  had  not  been  thrown  away,  as  they 
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were  cured  of  their  vanities,  and  lived  in  a way  more  becoming 
their  station  in  life. 

In  consequence  of  which,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  his 
return  to  Dublin,  was  to  pay  a visit  to  Lord  Fingal,  and  engage 
him  to  renew  Reilly’s  lease. 


Mighty  Hard. — A minister  who  had  lost  his  wife, 
and  had  become  wearied  of  his  second  edition  of  the 
single  state,  was  once  instructing  a congregation  from 
the  passage,  “Use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it,”  &c. 
He  mentioned  some  things  which  a Christian  could  dis- 
pense with  in  this  world.  In  the  category  he  placed  a 
wife.  Pie  had,  however,  scarcely  said,  “A  man  may  do 
without  a wife,”  when  his  own  experience  stoutly  pro- 
tested, and  he  finished  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
saying  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  “But,  my  brethren, 
it’s  mighty  hard  !” 

Speaking  English.— Two  Dutchmen  once  got  into 
a dispute  about  the  English  language,  each  one  contend- 
ing that  he  could  command  the  best.  They  made  a bet 
at  length,  and  appointed  a judge  to  decide  between  them, 
and  accordingly  they  began : “ Veil,  Chon,”  said  the 
first,  “ did  it  rain  to-morrow  ?”  “ I shall  tink  it  vash,”  - 

said  John.  Wasn’t  that  judge  in  a quandary  ? 

Complimentary. — “Madam,”  said  a portrait  painter, 
“your  daughter  is  beautiful — she  is  a perfect  little 
pearl!”  “And  pray,  sir,  what  am  I?”  “Oh,  replied 
the  painter,  “ you  are,  of  course,  the  mother  o’  pearl !” 

A Red-Hot  Nose. — A good  story  is  told  of  a boy 
who,  in  a great  storm  at  sea,  when  the  ship’s  crew  were 
all  at  -prayers,  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter.  Being  re- 
proved for  his  ill-timed  mirth,  and  asked  the  reason  of  it, 

“ Why,  said  he,  “ I was  laughing  to  think  what  a hissing  j 
the  boatswain’s  red  nose  will  make  when  it  comes  into  ! 
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the  water.”  The  ludicrous  remark  set  the  crew  laughing 
inspired  them  with  new  spirits,  and  by  great  exertions 
they  brought  the  vessel  safe  into  port. 

, . An  Irishman  recently  stopped  at  an  hotel  where  pretty 
high  bills  were  charged.  In  the  morning  the  landlord 
made  out  the  amount  of  “damage,”  and  presented  it  to 
Jr'at.  After  he  had  glanced  over  it,  the  latter  looked  the 
landlord  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  “Ye  put  me  in 
mind  of  a snipe.”  « Why  ?”  asked  the  landlord.  “ Be- 
•kase  ye  re  very  nigh  all  bill  1" 

^ An  Irish  judge  said  when  addressing  a prisoner: 
Ion  are  to  be  hanged,  and  I hope  it  will  prove  a 
warning  to  you.  ^ 

® Ingenuity.— A farmer  attending  a fair 
with  a hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  took  the  precaution 
of  deposing  it  m the  hands  of  the  landlord  of  the  public- 

shoSv  V 1Ch,  hl  St°Pped-  Haviu"  occasion  for  it 
shortly  afterwards,  he  resorted  to  mine  host  for  payment 

what\e  la^d  ?rn  ’ t0°  deep  for  the  countryman,  wondered 
what  hundred  he  meant,  and  was  quite  sure  no  such  sum 
had  eVer  been  lodged  in  hia  haul  by  the  JtoniS 
n AIter  ^effectual  appeals  to  the  recollection 
and  finally  to  the  honour  of  Bardolph,  the  famer  applied 
to  Curran  for  advice.  “ Have  patience,  my  friend  ”said 

mithtUbf1;  l f?eak  t0  the  lancUord  civilly  tell  him  you 
mmht  have  left  your  money  with  some;  other  person 

Sa,  fn^d  Wlth  you  and  lodge  with  him  anothS 

Ib  !irid  in  thi  pr.esenc?  of  your  friend.  ftnd  come  to  me  ” 

T dnn’t  ’ tnd  reTturned  t0  his  leSal  friend.  “ And  now 
m t see  hov,  I am  goin^  to  be  the  better  off  for  this 

o bfi  'rk  rin’  “ Sat 

, ;/l0De  • ~ Go  and  ask  him  for  it  when  he  is  alone  ” 
aaul  the  counsel.-"  Aye,  sir,  but  asking  won’t  do  I'm 

afraid,  without  my  witness,  at  any  rate  ” “ .r 

mmd,  take  my  advice,”  said  the  counsel;  “do  as  I bid 
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you  and  return  to  me.”  The  farmer  returned  with  his 
hundred,  glad  to  find  that  safely  in  possession.  “Now, 
sir,  I must  be  content,  but  I don’t  see  I’m  much  better 
off.”— “ Well,  then,”  said  the  counsel,  “now  take  your 
friend  with  you,  and  ask  the  landlord  for  the  hundred 
pounds  your  friend  saw  you  leave  with  him.”  We  need 
not  add  that  the  wily  landlord  found  he  had  been  taken 
off  his  guard,  while,  our  honest  friend  returned  to  thank 
his  counsel,  very  exultingly,  with  both  hundreds  in  his 
pocket. 

“Massa  wants  to  know  if  you  can’t  settle  dis  small 
bill  to-day,  kase  he  wants  the  money  bad,”  said  a 
darkey,  one  day,  to  a gentleman. — “ No,  I can’t.  This 
is  the  third  time  you  have  come  for  money  to-day. 
Your  master  isn’t  afraid  I am  going  to  run  away,  is  he  ?” 
— “Not’zactly;  but  look  heea said  the  darkey,  slyly 
and  mysteriously,  “ he’s  a gwoin  to  run  away  heself,  and 
darfor  wants  to  make  a big  raise.” 

Tit  fob  Tat. — A young  lady  lately  asked  a gentle- 
man the  meaning  of  the  word  surrogate,  and  the  gentle- 
man explained  it  to  her  as  “ a gate  through  which  parties 
have  to  get  married.” — “ Then  I imagine,”  said  the  lady, 
“ that  it  is  a corruption  of  sorrow  gate.” — “ You  are 
right  miss,”  replied  the  imformant,  “ as  woman  is  an 
abbreviation  of  woe  to  man.” 

The  Suspected  Socialist.— A young  servant-girl 
at  Dijon  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  her  master’s  news- 
papers every  morning,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  her 
employers,  who,  suspecting  her  of  being  a socialist,  told 
her  finally  that  they  did  not  wish  to  retain  her  any  longer 
in  their  employ.  “ But,  Monsieur,”  answered  the  girl, 
“ a friend  of  mine  has  taken  tickets  in  the  Lyons  lottery, 
and  I have  read  your  papers  only  to  ascertain  whether 
the  numbers  have  been  drawn.” — “ What  are  the  num- 
bers ?” — “ Here  they  are,  Monsieur.” — “ They  are  drawn, 
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and  your  friend  has  gained  50,000  francs.”— “ Eh,  bien  ' 
Monsieur,  my  friend  is  myself— so  good-bye.”’  And 
Catharine  took  herself  off  without  even  waiting  to  re- 
ceive her  wages.  She  said  to  her  mistress,  » I have 
served  you  long,  and  well  enough;  I am  now  goin°-  to 
eet  the  table  for  myself.”  6 ° 


THE  EXPOSTULATION. 

Now,  Charley,  I ne’er 
Would  have  married  you,  dear, 

Had  I known  of  your  passion  for  smoking  : 

Of  that  horrible  stuff 
You’ve  had  surely  enough  — 

Put  it  down — you  are  very  provoking ! 

I’ve  sat  by  your  side 

Till  I feel  quite  defied  * 

To  speak,  for  the  vapour  is  choking  ; 

But  ’tis  useless  to  plead — ° ’ 

You  puff;  puff!  at  “the  weed,” 

As  if  man  were  created  for  smoking  ! 

Y^hiff!  Whiff!  in  the  morn, 

Before  breakfast,  unshorn, 

Untidy — you  know  I’m  not  joking! — 

Then  all  through  the  day  ° 

You  are  puffing  away, 

And  care  not  to  me  how  provoking. 

You’ll  tell  me,  of  course, 

Twas  not  this  made  me  hoarse, 

When  taking  that  journey  to  Woking  • 

Cuba  first,  and  wife  next, 

’T would  an  angel  have  vexed 
To  mark  your  devotion  to— smoking  1 

That  'witching  old  pipe 
I’m  half  tempted  to  gripe, 

And  cast  in  the  fire  I am  poking  ; 
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And  would,  too,  but  bother, 

You’ll  still  find  another, 

And  cleave  to  the  habit  of  smoking. 

Ah,  well ! I’ll  give  way, 

For,  perhaps,  as  you  say, 

No  business  have  wives  to  be  croaking  ; 
You  wed  us  “to  cherish,” 

And,  lest  we  should  perish, 

Like  plants,  we  must  suffer  a smoking. 


MIDSUMMER,  LIKE  LOVE  : TOO  WARM. 

Text. — Each  season  possesses  some  beauty  and  charm, 

But  the  charm  of  midsummer,  like  love,  is  too  warm, 

My  Hearers:  mark  how  the  seasons  change,  and  say,  if 
you  can,  that  you  are  not  satisfied  therewith  ! Is  it  not  all  for 
the  bSst  ? All  spring,  all  summer,  all  autumn,  or  all  winter, 
would  be  scarcely  endurable.  Each  is  good  -in  its  turn  ; for, 
as  the  Bard  of  Avon  once  said,  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  that 
gives  it  all  its  flavour— and  an  all-wise  Providence  seems  to 
have  so  catered  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  even  the  most  fastidious. 
The  mild  mellow  days  of  golden  autumn  are  glorious  to  behold 
— there  is  music  in  the  wild  winds  of  winter  ; and,  while  Na- 
ture is  taking  a comfortable  nap  beneath  her  snowy  counter- 
pane, we  are  having  all  sorts  of  fun,  and  making  night  merry 
with  the  tallest  specimen  of  social  enjoyment— in  spring  we 
feel  rejuvenated,  buoyant  and  hopeful ; feel  as  though  we 
were  about  to  take  a fresh  start,  with  the  grass,  skunk-cab- 
bages, and  vegetation  in  general — and  now,  in  summer,  we  are 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  Nature,  in  the  meridian  of  all  her  glory 
and  splendour.  The  grass  will  never  be  greener  — the  foliage 
thicker— the  flowers  lovelier— the  river  bluer — the  lake  calmer 
— the  sun  brighter — the  dells  darker — and  I puff,  pant  and 
pray  that  the  weather  may  never  be  hotter  ! 

My  friends  : [Phew  ; let  me  exercise  my  handkerchief  a lit- 
tle]—it’s  hot  enough  to  sweat  all  sin  out  of  Sabbath-breaking  : 
and,  if  you  had  rather  lay  off  at  Hoboken,  or  Coney  Island, 
than  sit  in  this  oven  and  hear  me  agonize,  I won't  blame  you 
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for  your  choice.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Cha- 
bert  to  the  Salamanders  : — Oh  ! for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wild- 
erness-some boundless  continent  of  shade ! How  do  you  as- 
piring hod-carriers  stand  it,  upon  the  ladder  to  brick-laying  dis- 
tinction, to  be  pierced  with  Sol’s  fiery  arrows  for  hours  ! When 
I think  of  your  situations,  a scalding,  sympathetic  tear  drops 
inwardly  upon  my  heart,  and  it  sisses  like  a tailor’s  goose. 
Phew  ! — whew! — the  caloric  drives  all,  the  gospel  out  of  me. 
I feel  as  if  I was  frying  in  the  fat  of  my  own  faith.  My  moral 
faculties  are  altogether  unsoldered,  and  all  my  solid  grace  has 
resolved  itself  into  liquid  gravy.  But  we  must  try,  brethren, 
to  keep  as  cool  as  we  possibly  can.  Don’t  get  excited  upon 
politics,  religion,  or  universal  freedom  : but  wait  till  the  dog- 
days  are  over— and  then  you  may  pump  your  passions  into  as 
high  a state  of  effervescence  as  you  like,  with  comparative  safe- 
ty : as  the  weather  is  now,  there  is  some  danger  of  bursting 
your  physical  boilers  before  you  know  it.  A great  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  channel  of  your  thoughts.  I beseech  of  you 
not  to  think  a moment  of  love,  or  hot  whiskey  punches  • but 
let  your  thoughts  rest  upon  some  shady  paradise,  iced  lemon- 
ades, a driving  snow-storm,  and  the  jingling  of  the  sleigh-bells. 
Contrive  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  street,  and  let  him 
give  you  the  cold  shoulder  as  he  passes— that  will  be  as  re- 
freshing as  a shower  to  the  withering  plant.  Frosted  friend- 
ship is  a great  thing  when  the  thermometer  threatens  death 
and  destruction  to  every  living  excitable  object.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  give  you  some  understandable  idea  of  the  lake  that 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  ; but  I am  not  such  a cruel 
monster  a3  to  do  it,  at  present.  Your  sufferings,  I perceive 
are  sufficiently  severe,  without  their  being  augmented  by  the 
description  of  any  hotter  climate  than  this. 

My  hearers  : your  noses  look  like  so  many  red-pepper  pods 
by  a garden  fence  : how  is  mine  ? I am  glad  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  your  hearts  are  cold  enough  to  prevent  your  meltim? 
into  candle  grease  ; and  that,  although  you  perspire  like  roast- 
ing Pigs,  you  won’t  sweat  out  so  much  sin  but  there  will  be 
enough  left  to  enable  you  to  get  a decent  living  in  the  world 
As  I would  as  soon  preach  in  a barrel  with  the  bung-hole  ston- 
ped,  as  here,  I will  dismiss  you  at  once,  with  my  blessinu  All 
the  advice  I have  to  give  you  is  : Keep  quieb-try  to  be  cool 
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— take  a bath  night  and  morning — wear  light  clothing — sleep 
on  straw  beds  — eat  principally  vegetable  food — do  nothing  to 
worry  your  consciences — don’t  let  politics  and  mosquitoes 
trouble  you  more  than  you  can  help  ; and,  above  all,  keep  clear 
of  debt.  So  mote  it  be  1 


Yankee  Courtship.— A country  paper  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  state,  having  published  the  marriage  of 
Luke  Gore,  after  a tedious  courtship  of  three  days,  the 
said  Gore  comes  out  in  the  next  paper  with  an  erratum . 
He  desires  the  editor  to  correct  so  erroneous  a statement; 
for,  says  he,  “ I consider  it  derogatory  to  my  character, 
and  an  insult  to  my  dignity,  to  have  spent  so  much  time 
iu  the  vain  frivolous  business  of  courting — why,  in  fact , 
sir,  it  teas  but  three  hours  /”  Mr.  Gore  is  certainly 
right  in  his  anxiety  to  disabuse  the  public  in  a case 
where  so  scandalous  a procrastination  was  charged  upon 
him. 

Courtship  of  the  Late  Dr.  R. — “Dear  sir,  lam 
so  sorry  I cannot  accept  your  kind  offer,  as  I am  already 
engaged : but  I am  sure  my  sister  Ann  would  jump  at  it. 

Your  obliged,  Eliza  L.” “Dear  Miss  Eliza,  I beg 

your  pardon,  but  wrote  your  name  in  mistake:  it  was 
Miss  Ann  that  I meant  to  ask : have  written  to  her  per 
bearer.  Hoping  soon  to  be  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  R. The  doctor  and  Miss  Ann  were  married,  and, 

as  they  say  in  the  fairy  tales,  “ lived  very  happy  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.” 

“ A Mis’able  Nigger.” — Anthony  Rox,  a superb 
engine-driver  on  the  Ohio  river,  was  asked  how  he  came 
to  get  free.  “ Why,  Massa,”  answered  Anthony,  “my 
health  was  berry  bad  when  I was  in  Kentucky ; I 
couldn’t  do  no  kind  of  work;  I was  berry  feeble;  ’twas 
jes  as  much  as  I could  do  to  hoe  my  own  garden  and  eat 
de  sass ; and  de  missus  what  owned  me  see  dat  I was  a 
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mis'able  nigger— one  of  the  mis'ablest  kind.  So  I said 
to  her,  ‘Missus,  I’m  a mis’able  nigger,  and  I ain’t  worth 
no’tinb,  and  I tink  you’d  better  sell  me,  I’m  such  a 
mis  able  nigger.’  Now,  Massa  Vincent,  I was  such  a 
poor  nigger,  that  missus  ’greed  to  sell  me  for  a hundred 
dollars,  and  I greed  to  try  to  work  and  earn  de  money 
to  pay  her;  and  I did,  and  my  health  has  been  gittin’ 
better  eb<;r  since,  and  I specks  I made  ’bout  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  dat  time  out  of  dat  nio-o-er.” 

Anecdote  of  Foote  the  Comedian.— Foote,  tra- 
velling in  the  west  of  England,  dined  one  day  at  an  inn. 
U hen  the  cloth  was  removed  the  landlord  asked  him 
how  he  liked  his  fare  ? “I  have  dined  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England,”  said  Foote.— “ Except,  Mr.  Mayor,” 
cned^  the.  landlord.  u I do  not  except  anybody  what- 
ever,”  said  he.— “But  you  must,”  bawled  the  host. 

I won’t.’  —“  1 ou  must.”  At  length  the  strife  ended 
by  the  landlord  (who  was  a petty  magistrate)  taking 
b oote  before  the  mayor,  who  observed  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  that  town  for  a great  number  of  years  always 
to  except  the  mayor,  and  accordingly  fined  him  a shilling 
for  not  conforming  to  this  ancient  custom.  Upon  this 
decision  Foote  paid  the  shilling,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving  that  he  thought  the  landlord  the  greatest  fool 
in  Christendom — except  Mr.  Mayor. 

AN  Absent  Man’s  Wedding  Day.— When  John 
Kemble,  the  great  tragedian,  was  married,  he  went  to 
the  theatre  in  the  evening,  and  acted  as  usual,  and  it 
was  remarked,  with  as  much  self-possession  and  tran- 
juillity  a3  before.  This  was  a great  proof  of  the  won- 
lerful  command  that  John  Kemble  had  over  all  the 
springs  of  passion,  quelling  or  pouring  them  forth  at 
vill ; but  the  real  fact  was  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
Ibout  the  marriage,  for  after  the  play  was  over,  instead 
»t  going  home  to  his  new  better-half,  and  the  friends 
vim  were  waiting  to  take  a parting  glass,  and  wish  him 
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ever  so  much  happiness,  he  went  to  his  bachelor  s home ; 
and  the  friends  were  astonished  when  ten  o’clock  came, 
and  he  was  to  be  at  home,  that  no  John  arrived,  neither 
at  eleven  nor  at  twelve.  Off  to  the  theatre  three  ot 
them  sallied.  “Mr.  Kemble  left  at  half-past  nine.” 
“Where  did  he  go  to,  sir?”  “He  was  driven  to  the 
Temple.”  Perhaps  he  had  gone  to  take  a garcon's  fare- 
well, and  was  lingering  yet  fondly  over  the  remains  of 
his  bachelorhood.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chambeis, 
the  bell  was  pulled  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  no  result, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  going  away,  when  the  win- 
dow opened,  and  the  great  John  asked,  as  he  might  ot 
the  ghost  of  papa  Plamlet,  “Who  is  there.  “ M by, 
Kemble,  what  are  you  doing  there?  We  have  been 
expecting  you  these  three  hours,  and  your  wife,  ill s. 
Kemble,  is  distracted.”  “My  wife?”  replied  John. 
“ What  ? Yes,  I remember.  I had  quite  _ forgotten  it. 
And  the  innocent  John  soon  let  in  his  friends.  Quite 
forgetting  the  morning’s  engagement'  to  enact  the  part ■ or- 
husband  for  life,  he  had  gone  home  to  bed,  tallowed  his 
nose,  and  was  quietly  tucked  in  for  the  night.  W hat 
Mrs.  J.  K.  said  when  he  was  brought  home  deponent 

6aid  not. 


THE  DEACON  AND  THE  GRINDSTONES. 

Rap,  rap,  rap ! 

“ Come  in,  Sister  Shaw.  „ 

“No  thank  you,  Sister  Grimes,  hut  I haint  got  time. 

“ Haint  you  ? Then  I’ll  go  out  in  the  garden  and  pick  you 

a “UHa!’ha,  ha ! I’ll  try  and  call  in  as  I come  back  Was 
jest  a passin’,  and  thought  I’d  stop  at  the  door  a minute  and 
see  how  you  all  come  on.  Say,  Sistei  Games,  ha  ) . 

the  news?” 

“News!  no — what  news?'  . 

“ Why,  Deacon  Jones  has  been  a cussin  . ^ 
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“ 5pC,lC0no  Jon£s  a cuss>n’ ! Can’t  be  possible  1” 
lrue,  e\ erv  word  on’t.  Pete  Freneh  i, 
home  from  Louisville  this  - blench,  he  was  a cornin’ 

ford  of  the  crick  he  seed  Dpaenn  T aiK  lCSt  as  he  got  t0  tile 
fast  fa's.1 "m“f  T £”.Sntt?r ’Vith  ™eeon 

trooper !”  a 1 e lieai  n 1x1,11  a cussin’  like  a 

goMnS'fhe 'Si°oVh”IJ  ™!  „ °\  f'  «*<  «»Id  a 

wouldn't  a b’lieved  it  for  T il w/.f  btu  d a told  me,  I 
sitch  a dear  good  old  soul  0llght  Deacon  Jones  was 

«love*°  “ t °'d> is  “»  <°  his 

Pete  French  hearn  him  • ,g£ f « ad  cussed’  “'Pin  ; for 

■Somethin’  must  be  did  about  it  S£Z’  be’u  Stick  up  t0- 

ruinated.’’  Ut  U nSht  away,  or  the  Church  is 

next  door  to^rea^thYnew^to  Siste  hurried  on  to  the 

doused  a bucket  of  water  into  the  conk  • 37  °r‘  Sister  Grimes 
hre,  and  then  tripped  acro  fto  f l l ^ lg  t0  Iower  the 
Elliott,  and  Sister1 ^ " EU?2  ; and  Sistw 
mey  all,  by  different  Routes  bent  their^’  ^ Slster  Gl'imes, 
;onage,”  each  resolved ^on  bdnt  the  first  nPS  t0Wa'tS  the  “P^ 
ft  of  intelligence  to  the  minister  ' tke  shocking 

striving  for  the  championshin  ” TnTvl  7 W?re’1  eviciently, 
,cen  awarded  I know  noPt,  but  certain  “ S ‘°uld  have 

eceived  the  report  from  one  of  them  \ h?  minister  soon 
oake  up  his  mind  as  to  its  truth?.  ’ ere  he  had  time  to 
o substantiate  £ truthfulness,  the  others  were  at  hand 

Here  was  an  awful  state  of  affairs  » w>WW 
-om  centre  to  circumference  a rh  Zh  n V g8  !°Wn  in  a stir 
•ho  hatl  been  “ cussin.”  Fortunatelv  lsglaced>  and  a deacon 
ourse”  was  but  a few  dayf  off  and  at  ! ,hgU  ar  m,cetinS  “ in 

oned  and  the  next  regular  Sne^da?0?'16  ab°VC  men- 
cussm’  ” formed  the  principal  t , ?f  ? 7’  Duacon  Joi>es’s 
etown.  The  good  brothers  ,r  conycrsation  in  Wig. 
ngth  generally  came  to  the  conrlusiS?dT8i, th<?  mattcr  nt 
uch  the  great  event  took  place  was  sff?h  1 ?c,  mor,1Jng  on 

°f  whi'h  ,h'  'a 
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too  much  whisky.  If  that  turned  out  to  be  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  Deacon  Jones  would  make  due  acknowledgements, 
they  felt  somewhat  inclined  to  forgive  him,  even  were  it  the 
“ ninety  and  ninth  time.”  The  good  sisters  were  ^charit- 
able, however.  They  believed  it  to  be  a show  of  the  E\  ll  One  s 
cloven  foot,  and  they  believed  the  Evil  One  had  always  been 
there.  Most  of  them  had  been  noticing  the  Deacon  for  a long 
time  and  though  they  were  too  charitable  to  expose  him,  they 
h”  lepeatedly  seen,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  sotnefatnB 
was  wrong.  They  had  withheld  any  remarks  on  the  subject, 
in  hopes  he  would  reform  ; or,  at  least,  they  piefened  the 
Church  should  find  it  out  through  some  other  channel. 

At  length  the  day  of  “ general  meeting  rolled  around,  and 
the  old  church  was  rammed  and  jammed  full  of  spectators,  all 
waiting  impatiently  to  hear  what  excuse  the  Deacon  had  to 
offer  for  “cussin’.”  A charge  was  preferred  in  due  foim,  to 
which— unexpectedly  to  all— the  Deacon  pleaded  “ not  gui  ty. 

“ Brother  Pete  French  !”  shouted  the  presiding  oftcer. 

“Get  up,  Brother  French,  and  tell  the  congregation  what 

you  know  about  this  cussin’  of  Deacon  Jones  s. 

J — , i T omci'i  I Ip.  over  r 


rtn  know  aOOUl  Mila  gus&iu  . . i . 

n Wal— ahem  !—  I’d  been  to  Louisville  over  night— ahem 

44  ...  . .i  • > mrltr  • IPSt 


“Wal — anem  i-iu  ueeu  lu  , . . 

—and  was  a cornin’  home  in  the  mornin’  tolerably  airly  ; jest 
^ I goTnigh  onto  the  ford  of  the  crick,  I hear’n  some  one  n 
thar  °a  splashin’  about  and  a cussin’.  Think,  sez  I to  myself, 
that’s  some  poor  wicked  critter  mired  up,  a tryin  to  cuss  him- 
KiTK  think,  see  I » in, self,  he'll  only  cuss  MM. 
fnrder  Jest  then,  I got  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  look  t 
down  'and  who  should  I see  it  war  but  Brother  Deacon  Jones, 
thar.  ’ He  was  up  on  top  of  his  waggon  a skippin  about  and 
Inmin’  his  hosses,  and  a cussin’.  It  made  my  hair  fan  ly  g 
* 1 Z eend to  hear  him.  I felt  SO  dreadful  bad,  I jest  turned 
nfy  boss  back,  and  went  clear  around  by  the  lower  fold,  afo 
I’d  let  sitch  a wicked  man  look  me  in  the  face. 

1 An  audible  groan  passed  through  the  congregation. 

“ Then  you  actually  hear’n  Deacon  Jones  a cussin  . 

.«  Cussii?  ! you'd*  thought  so,  if  you’d  a bin  within  a half 

a “Deacoli  Jones!  you  hear  the  testimony.  Now,  what  liava 
you  got  to  say  to  the  charge  ? 
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“ I m not  guilty,”  said  the  Deacon,  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
turning  up  his  eves  in  a manner  intended  to  make  himself  look 
solemn.  ■ I never  cussed  a word  in  my  life.  Brother  Pete 
irench  is  mistak 

“ You  can’t  come  that  over’n  me,  old  scape-goat !”  sang  out 
Brother  Pete  French,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  displaying  a fist  on 

ThL!r  f°P  eaCl1  ?rm-  “ E!on’t  -you  s’Pose  I know  cussin’  when 
l near  it  . and  dont  you  s pose  I know  you  when 

“ Order ! ' shouted  the  official.  “ Let  us  hear  what  Deacon 
Jones  has  to  say,  and  then  we’ll  take  it  for  jest  what  we  think 
U s( worth,  and  no  more.  Go  on,  Brother  Jones.” 

“ * f *’ 10  !;e11  -v?a  the  ™hole  on  it,  I went  down  to  Louisville 
with  a load  of  market  truck,  and  I had  mortal  good  luck  with 
it  00  for  I lumped  it  all  out  to  a feller  in  the  evenin’,  and  so 

di<l\vh?iVe  t0  teTnC!  1 ?e  market  next  mornin’  to  get  rid  of  it. 

" ell,  arter  I d disposed  of  my  market  truck,  I filled  mv 
waggon  bed  with  loose  straw,  what  another  marketer  gin’  me 
cause  I thought  I moot  want  to  ride  in  it  part  way  home,  and 
t . n I began  to  look  about  for  some  place  to  stay  all  ni>dit 
Party  soon  I seed  a big  house  all  lighted  up,  and  1 thought  it 
must  be  a tavern,  so  I axt  a feller  if  it  wasn’t.  ° 

“‘>>0,  sir,’  sed  he,  ‘it’s  the  place  where  the  Votaries  of 
Temperance  hold  their  meetings.’ 

I hinks  I,  if  this  is  a temperance  house,  I couldn’t  find  a 
>°  ta-™  n,j  waggon  a Ka’ndin-  SLfe  keep! 
in  cause  temperance  men  are  allers  honest,  moral,  good  sorts 
of  fellers.  Then  I told  the  feller  that,  and  he  laugh ed  and 
true;  and  then  he  went  up  the  stairs,  mul  that 
made  me  know  that  he  was  one  of  them.  Then  I jest  on 

wh*hef  i,  “v  Cft  Wy  waf--g°n  a standin’  there  by  the  place 
where  the  Votaries  of  Temperance  met.  " 

“ Next  mornin’  I came  out  bright  and  airly,  and  found  mv 
waggon  and  everythin’  all  right,  jest  as  I had  left  it  Nc^t 
even  a straw  seemed  to  be  missin’.  I hitched  up  my  hossefin 
a jiff},  and  monntin  on  the  lead  one,  was  off;  but  somehow 
another  I noticed  they  couldn’t  hardly  start  the  empty  wagion 
In  a moment  it  struck  me  that  the  tar  in  the  hubs  hnd 
stiffi  and  then  I thought  no  more  about  it.  I went  on  a thin k- 
n what  a nice  set  of  fellers  them  Votaries  of  Tcmnerunen 
must  be,  and  a makin’  puny  good  time,  till  I came  to  the  ford 
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where  Brother  French  seed  me — where  all  to  once  up  I 

stuck  in  the  mud,  and  all  my  hosses  could  do  they  couldn  t 
pull  the  waggon  out.  Thinks  I,  this  is  rather  strange  work, 
to  have  no  load  ; they  must  be  somethin’  wrong  ; so  I got 
off’n  the  nigh  hoss  and  jumpt  up  in  the  waggon,  a thinkin  1 
mout  make  them  pull  better  up  there.  Instead  of  going  up  to 
my  knees  in  the  straw,  as  I expected  to  do,  I lit,  kawim  . on 
somethin’  solid,  which  held  my  feet  nearly  on  a levil with  the 
sides  of  the  waggon  bed.  This  astonished  me  dreadful,  so  I 
beo-un  to  dig  down  inter  the  straw,  and,  peradventure,  I found 
the  waggon  was  loaded  smack  full  of  grindstones.  At  first  I 
thought  I’d  made  a mistake  and  took  some  other  man  s waggon, 
but  arter  I’d  lookt  around  a spell,  I seed  it  was  mine,  and  no 
mistake.  While  I was  standin’  there  tryra  to  think  Jkat *° 
think,  I happened  to  look  up  the  crick,  and^theie  I seed  two 
city  chaps  a standin’  with  their  thumbs  agin  then-  noses  and 
their  fingers  a wigglin’  at  me.  One  of  them  I took  to  be  the 
very  feller  who  had  told  me  about  the  Votaries  of  Temperance. 

‘‘‘Votaries  of  Temperance !’  hollered  they,  still  a wigglin 

.,11  Ilk.  » Then,  Votaries  of 

Temperance,  as  they  called  themselves,  had  bin  a playin  oft  a 
trick  on  me  : so  sais  I to  them,  party  loud  . „ 

“ ‘ Votaries  of  Hell,  more  like  ! A purty  8et  J0"  a*  , 
a servin’  the  devil  under  a false  name.  Sneak  back  home, 
and  the  next  feller  what  axes  the  name  of  vour  society , hit 
the  truth  by  tellin’  Votaries  of  Hell! 

“ That’s  so ! That’s  jest  whftt  I hear  n him  a savin  , said 

Brother  French,  “and  I though,  if  itws  ^ h« 

never  hear’n  any  like  it  afore.  Here  s ray  hand,  Brot  e 
Jones  ; I’d  take  it  all  back.  You’re  not  one  of  the  lost  sheep 

y°I  .'iced  IioUeHyou  there  was  a general  to  get  the  Dea- 
con by  the  “ bread  hooks,”  now  that  the  mattei  of  his  cussm 

was  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  - 

Next  dav  several  brothers  called  on  the  Deacon  to  assuie 
hire  they  had  always  known  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  and 
toTiskhlm  for  a grindstone  ; but  to  their  disappointment  hey 
learned  he  had  taken  them  back  to  the  city , and  sought  o 
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American  Ladies.— The  neat  old  lady  in  Virginia, 
who  scrubbed  through  the  floor  and  fell  into  the  cellar 
but  one  among  many  of  the  very  nice  females  with 
which  our  country  abounds.  We  know  a good  lady  in 
i e w Jersey  who  white  washed  all  the  wood  she  burnt  • 
and  another  in  Connecticut  who  used  three  times  a day 
to  scour  the  nose  of  her  lap-dog,  to  keep  him  from  soil- 
mg  the  plate  from  which  he  ate  his  meals.  The  same 
good  lady  took  her  own  food  through  a napkin  ring,  to 
. keep  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  her  lips. 

A Minister  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  once  discovered  his 
wife  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  homily  on  the  Sabbath, 
f o,  PaufDo  steady,  and  possibly  somewhat  mono- 

tonous now  of  his  own  oratory,  he  broke  forth  with  this 
-personal  address,  sharp  and  clear,  but  very  deliberate: 
A-Aani'i  v3a  j opened  her  ejes  and  ears  in  a twinkling 
“ aU<rtoher  dreTa”e,r3  in  the  house>  Aether  asleep  or 
• IT wa  SuSan\ 1 dld™  marry  ye  for  your  wealth,  sin' 

; Jh  t tLdL°ue'  And  I.dldna  man7  je  for  your  beauty; 
-hat  the  hail  congregation  can  see.  And  if  ye  have  no 

?race,  I have  made  but  a sair  bargain.”  Susan’s  slum- 
oers  were  effectually  broken  up  for  that  day. 

THE4BJu-°F  BoRno'VLVG— A boy  goes  to  a neiMi- 
.our  voth  this  requisition,  “ Mother  wants  to  know  if  you 
' tP-e^e  tolend  her  your  preserving  kettle,  ’cause  as 
ow  she  wants  to  preserve  ?”— “ We  would  with  pleasure 
oy,  but  the  truth  is,  the  last  time  we  loaned  it^to  your 
lother  she  preserved  it  so  effectually  that  we  have  never 
sen  !t  since.”-' Well,  you  needn't  be  sarsy  aboutyour  old 
ettle.  Guess  it  was  full  of  holes  when  we  borrowed  it 
ad  mother  wouldn’t  a troubled  you  again,  only  we  see’d 
au  bring  home  a new  one.”— 

Tall  Wisrrr.s.— In  no  claas  shall  we  find  a greater 

wtuwi.0  fanCr'um0re  exaggerated  ideas  in  regard 
wealth  than  in  the  thorough-bred  loafer.  A few  davs 
;o  a couple  of  individuals  of  this  genus  being  seated  m 
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a sunny  nook,  near  a wharf,  at  which  a Calfornia  bound 
vessel  was  lying,  their  conversation  very  naturally  ran 
upon  gold,  as  neither  of  the  twain  was  the  possessor  of  a 
single  red  cent,  and  they  amused  themselves  by  wishing 
for  the  precious  metal.  “ Bill,”  said  one  to  the  other 
“ I’ll  tell  yer  jest  how  much  gold  I wish  I had,  and  I'd 
be  satisfied.”— “ Well,”  said  the  individual  appealed  to, 
« o-o  on— I’ll  see  if  you’ve  got  the  libral  idees  of  a gentle- 
man.”—“ Well,  Bill,  I wish  I had  so  much  gold,  that 
’twould  take  a seventy-four  gun-ship,  loaded  down  with 
needles  so  deep  that  ef  vou  put  in  another  needle,  she  d 
sink— and  all  these  needles  to  be  worn  out  makin  bags  to 
hold  my  pile.”  Bill  threw  his  crownless  hat  upon  the 
pavement  with  indignation,  and  exclaimed,  Barn  it, 
why  don’t  yer  wish  fur  sumethin  when  yer  undertake  it. 
I wish  that  I had  so  much  as  yours  wouldn’t  pay  the  in- 
terest of  mine  fur  the  time  you  could  hold  a red-hot 
knittin  needle  in  your  ear.” 


THE  QUAKER  AND  THE  BULLY. 


A genuine  bully  called  upon  a “Friend,  avowedlyjj 

to  thrash  him.  . . . . 

“ Friend,”  remonstrated  the  Quaker,  knocking  Ins  visi- 
tor’s fists,  “ before  thou  proceedest  to  chastise  me,  wilt  , 
thou  take  some  dinner  ?” 

The  bully  was  a glutton,  and  at  once  consented,  cash- 
ing down  the  solids  with  libations  of  strong  ale.  He  rose  j 
up  again  to  fulfil  his  original  errand.  , 

“Friend,”  said  the  Quaker,  “ wilt  thou  not  first  take 
some  punch  ?”  And  he  supplied  abundance  of  punch. 

The  bully,  now  staggering,  attempted  to  thrash  his* 
entertainer;  but  quoth  the  Quaker 
“ Friend,  wilt  thou  not  take  a pipe  ? 

This  hospitable  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bully,  ut- 
terly weak,  staggered  across  the  room  to  chastise  h ■* 
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Quaker.  The  latter,  opening  the  door  and  pulling  him 
toward  it,  thus  addressed  him — 

“ Friend,  thou  earnest  hither  not  to  he  pacified.  I gave 
thee  a meat-offering,  hut  that  did  not  assuage  thy  rage ; 
I gave  thee  a drink-offering,  still  thou  wert  beside  thy- 
self ; I gave  thee  a burnt  offering,  neither  did  that  suffice ; 
and  now  I will  try  thee  with  a heave-offerina1.”  And 
with  that  he  tossed  him  out  of  doors.  That  sufficed  him. 



THE  TERROR  OF  A CHAMBERMAID.  - 

In  William's  battles,  Capt.  Gregg, 

Had  lost  an  arm,  and  eke  a leg  ; 

But  art  new  limb’d  his  maimed  side, 

And  mimic  cork  the  loss  supply’d  ; 

Return’d  to  Britain  sound  and  well, 

And  once  more  lodges  at  the  Bell. 

“ What  thou  alive  still ! honest  Meg  ! 

“ Here  then,  good  girl,  lay  by  that  leg  ; 

“ So,  now  this  arm,  he  gravely  said  ; 

“ And  now,  my  dear,  screw  off  my  head  ; 

“ Your  head,  says  Meg  ! — with  all  my  heart— 

“ I fear'd,  you’d  lost  a better  part. 


IRISH  CONVERSATION. 

“Mrs.  Reilly,  jewel,  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you. 
And  how  is  it  wid  you,  ma’am  ?” 

“ The  better  of  seeing  you  this  blessed  morning,  Mrs. 
Driscoll,  darling.  And  how’s  the  man  that  owns  you  ?” 

“ Hearty,  but  weak,  like  kitehen  broth.” 

“ How’s  the  chilthur  ?” 

“ Don’t  ax  rne.  Surely  the  whole  boiling  of  them  was 
going  to  lie  turned  out  last  quarther  as  naked  as  they  were 
born.  Cromwell’s  luck  to  the  one-eyed  thief  of  the  world  that 
was  going  to  murther  the  fatherless  cratliers.” 
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“ Och  ! and  who  was  the  kidnapping  villian  ?” 

“Ilould  your  whist,  and  I’ll  tell  you.  I was  standing  on 
the  stips  of  the  cillar,  tying  my  praskeen,  when  Mr.  Foyle, 
the  tax-gatherer,  comes  up,  as  impudent  as  if  the  whole  street 
belonged  to  him.  ‘How  are  you,  Mrs.  Driscoll?'  says  he. 
‘ Yes,  sir,’  says  I,  as  if  I wasn't  minding  him,  for  I knew  what 
he  wanted.  ‘ Mrs.  Driscoll,”  says  he,  ‘ I’m  come  for  the 
taxes.’  ‘ More  power  to  your  elbow,  sir,’  says  I.  ‘ Well,’ 
says  he,  looking  at  me  as  if  he’d  look  me  through,  ‘ are  yon 
going  to  pay  me  ?”  ‘ Pay  you,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘ do  you  think 

I’m  a robber  ? Where  do  you  think  a poor  struggling  widow 
like  me  would  get  the  money  to  pay  you  ?’  ‘ Oh,  that  won’t 
do,  Mrs.  Driscoll,’  says  he,  colouring  up  to  the  gills,  ‘ bekase,’ 
says  he,  ‘ they’re  the  King’s  taxes,  and  what  am  I to  say  to 
the  King  when  he  comes  to  the  fore  for  his  money  ?’  ‘ Say 
what  you  like,’  says  I,  ‘ and  welcome  ; the  King  isn’t  so 
mean-spirited  as  to  be  beholden  to  the  likes  of  me  for  his 
livin.’  ‘ Oh,  that’s  mighty  well,’  says  he ; ‘ but  the  King 
won't  wait  any  longer,  and  if  you  don’t  pay  me,  I must  dis- 
train you.  ‘ You  must  what,  sir  ?’  says  I.  ‘I  must  distrain 
you,  Mrs.  Driscoll,’  says  he,  wiping  his  mouth  * with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  as  yellow  as  a kite's  claw.  ‘ Distrain  me, 
sir?’  says  I.  ‘ Is  it  such  a dirty  tax-gatherer  for  to  offer  to 
distrain  me  ? I’m  a dace  at  woman,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘ the  mother 
of  nine  chilthurs,  and  no  man  shall  distrain  me,  sir,’  says  I, 
‘ let  alone  such  as  you.  Don’t  let  me  see  you  daar  to  come 
near  me.  I’m  sure  your  father  was  a musician,  for  you  look 
as  if  you  were  walking  on  two  German  flutes,  and  you’re  so 
crooked  in  body  that,  God  help  us,  if  you  swallow  a twelve- 
penny  nail  you’d  convart  it  into  a corkscrew.  Distrain  me ! 
—och,  murder ! Boys,  is  this  the  way  that  I'm  to  be  treated  ?’ 
With  that  he  ses,  ‘ Mrs.  Driscoll,’  says  he,  ‘ you  mistake  my 
meanin'  entirely— it’s  seizing  the  furniture  I mane!’  ‘And 
why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  once  ?’  says  I,  ‘ instead  of  squinting 
at  me  with  your  swivel  eye,  and  bad  cess  to  you.’  ‘ Ma’am,’ 
says  he,  spuking  me  fair,  1 1 must  take  the  furniture  for  the 
taxes;  it’s  my  duty  I’m  doing,  Mrs.  Driscoll.”  ‘Oh,  then, 
Mr.  Foyle,  says  I,  you’re  kindly  welcome  to  the  two  stools  and 
the  settle  bed,  and  the  noggins  and  the  pitcher,  and  that’s  the 
whole  inventory,  for  I havn’t  as  much  money  us’d  pay  turnpike 
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for  a ’walking-stick.  Come  down  the  ladder,  Mr.  Fovle,’  savs 
1,  and  I m sorry  it  isn’t  a coach  and  six,  for  your  sake.’ 
L pon  the  word,  he  was  following  me  down,  when  I just  turned 
round,  and,  says  I,  ‘Mr.  Foyle,’  says  I,  ‘it’s  rasonable  I 
should  tell  you  that  three  of  the  poor  chilthur  are  in  typhus 
and  may  be  a gintlemanl  ike  you  would  be  afeard  of  it  • us 
poor  crathurs  are  used  to  it.’  ‘ In  the  typhus,  Mrs.  Driscoll  !’ 
says  he  jumping  back  like  a garden  thrush,  ‘ are  you  sure  it’s 
the  typhus?  Oh,  come  down,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘and  make  your 
mind  aisy.  Not  to-dav,  ma’am,’  says  he  ; ‘ I beg  vour  par- 
don, Mrs.  Driscoll,  for  troubling  you  ; I’ll  come  another 
time  ; and  with  that  he  ran  away  for  the  bare  life.  I never 
saw  him  since.  Divil  a typhus  was  below,  Mrs.  Reilly,  no 
more  than  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ’ 


SQUARING  ACCOUNTS. 

y°u  bave  b?,ard  of  Doctor  Amesbury,  haint 
you  s — l,I  never  have. 

thfn  fU  tel1  y°u-.  0ne  day  I met  tbe  doctor 
, at  ‘-impk'n  s shop,  buying  groceries.  It  was  awful 
c j1(1.  I felt  a little  hoarse,  and  my  tongue  was  rather 
furry ; so  says  I My  head  feels  a little  achish  like : what 
do  you  think  I’d  better  do  ?”  ’ 

<l  I'rleT1  SV  the  b®st  thin"  y°u  can  do  is  to  go 
stiaight  home,  and  soak  your  feet  and  take  a sweat,  ’caiEe 
if  you  don’t  you  might  have  a fever.” 

.Jays  I,  “ Doctor  I was  just  thinking  a sweat  would  do 
me  good  and  now  I guess  I’ll  do  it.”  °So  home  I went 
JjjJ  a b°Jfu  of  tanaey  ten,  and  if  I didn’t  sweat 
...  a beaver,  it  s no  matter.  The  next  morning  my  head 
was  r3  clear  as  a bell,  and  I was  well  again.  S 7 


Well,  a day  or  two  afterwards  I mctC<the  doctor  and 
he,  "Neighbour  S„  I have  a ,m„ll  bill  Va  S 
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dollar  for  telling  me  to  go  home  and  take  a sweat. 
“ Well,  Doctor,”  says  I (because  I would  not  appear  small, 
you  know),  “ it’s  all  right,  and  I’ll  bear  it  in  mind.” 

“ Well,  a few  days  after,  the  doctor  was  passing  by  my 
door  in  his  chaise,  and  some  how  or  other,  one  of  the 
wheels  got  a little  loose  ; so  says  I,  “ Doctor,  if  you  don’t 
drive  that  lynch-pin  in  an  inch,  the  wheel  might  come  off.” 

Says  he,  “I  thank  you,”  and  he  drove  in  the  pin. 
Well,  I went  into  the  house  and  just  made  a charge  of  it. 
When  I met  him  again  I presented  him  the  bill. 

“Hallo!  what  on  earth  is  this?”  said  he. — “Why 
that’s  for  advice.” 

“Advice!  for  what?”  says  he. — “ Why,  for  driving  in 
your  wheel  pin;  and  I have  just  charged  you  a dollar- 
and-a-quarter.” 

“ Well,”  says  he,  “ the  difference  between  your  hill  and 
mine  is  just  twenty-five  cents.” — “ That’s  all  you  owe 
me,”  says  I. 

“Well,  I’ll  bear  it  in  mind,”  says  he.  But  the  doctor 
is  as  tight  as  a candle  mould,  and  I guess  he  is  able  to 
bear  it  in  mind. 


The  Bashful  Man  and  the  Table-Cloth. — 
Washington  Irving,  at  a party  in  England,  one  day  play- 
fully asserted  that  the  love  of  annexation  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  displayed  on  every  occasion  proceeded 
probably  from  its  mauvaise  honte  rather  than  its  greedi- 
ness. As  a proof,  he  cited  the  story  of  a bashful  friend 
of  his,  who  being  in  a great  state  of  excitement,  owing 
to  his  reclusive  life,  a few  glasses  of  wine  mounting  to 
his  head,  completed  his  confusion,  and  dissipated  the 
small  remains  of  his  presence  of  mind.  Casting  his  eyes 
down,  he  saw  on  his  lap  some  white  linen.  “ By  Hea- 
vens,” thought  he,  “that’s  my  shirt  protruding  at  my 
waistband!”  He  immediately  began  to  tuck  in  the  of- 
fending portion  of  his  dress,  and  the  more  he  tucked  in 
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the  more  there  seemed  to  remain.  At  last  he  made  a 
desperate  effort,  when  a sudden  crash  and  a scream 
brought  him  to  his  senses.  He  had  all  the  time  been 
stuffing  the  table-cloth  into  his  breeches,  and  the  last 
time  had  swept  everything  clear  off  the  table.  Thus  our 
bashful  friend  annexed  a table-cloth,  thinking  it  his  shirt. 


A SAILOR’S  LOVE-LETTER. 

Let  us  try  to  give  you  very  briefly,  reader,  a little  story  that 
was  told  to  us  the  other  night  in  the  sanctum.  We  will  endeav- 
our to  present  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  narra- 
tor : — “ Did  I ever  tell  you,”  said  he  “ about  my  first  and  last 
poetical  effort  ? Reckon  not.  Well,  thus  it  was  : A consider- 
able long  time  ago,  when  I was  pursuing  the  law,  and  which  I 
never  overtook,  I was  sitting  with  my  feet  on  a line  with  my 
nose,  (my  custom  always  in  the  afternoon),  when  at  the  open- 
ed door  a veritable  client  appeared.  His  inimitable  hitch  at 
the  waist  band  spoke  at  once  his  occupation  on  the  briny  deep. 
‘ Do  you  ever  write  letters  here  ?’  was  his  first  question. — 
‘Sometimes,’  said  I,  ‘ although  I am  not  exactly  a man  of  let- 
ters.’ — ‘ Well,  then,’  said  he,  looking  round  carefully  to  see 
that  his  communication  was  confidential,  ‘ I want  a first-rate 
one.’ — ‘ To  whom,  and  on  what  subject  ?’  I asked. — ‘ To  a gal 
in  Kittery,’  said  he.  ‘ She  aint  acting  right,  and  I want  to  tell 
her  so.  She’s  been  and  gone  to  a singing-school  with  another 
chap  since  I left.  Now  take  a sheet  of  paper  and  give  her  my 
mind  strong.’ — I did  my  best,  and  put  down  in  our  good  verna- 
cular some  emphatic  expressions  of  indignation,  and  some  hard 
knocks  against  the  interloper  of  the  singing-school.— ‘ Hold 
there!’  says  he, ‘that  is  rather  too  much  sail  on  that  tack! 
Now  put  her  off  a few  p’ints  on  another  tack,  and  give  her 
some  soft  biscuit,  for  I don’t  want  to  break  off  entirely  ; only 
to  xcare.  her,  so  that  she  will  mind  her  helm  and  steer  straight.’ 
— So  I eased  off,  and  put  in  some  saft  sawder  and  love-sick 
nonsense.  I read  it  to  him. — ‘ That  will  do,’  said  he  ; ‘ but 
tell  her,  after  all,  it  will  be  as  she  behaves!’ — So  I qualified 
the  honey  wth  a little  vinegar. — ‘ That’s  all  right,’  said  he  ; 
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* but  I want  you  to  put  in  some  verses,  to  wind  up  the  yarn.’ 
— ‘ Such  as  what  V said  I.  ‘ This  : 

My  pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  pale, 

My  love  for  you  shall  never  fail.’ 

I wrote  at  dictation  until  I came  to  the  word  “ pale.”  ‘That 
will  never  do,’  said  I,  ‘ for  this  ink  is  most  particularly  black’ 
— and  it  was  black  as  Erebus,  or  the  ace  of  spades.  This  was 
a poser.  He  scratched  his  head  in  most  amusing  perplexity. — 
‘ I must  have  the  poetry,’  said  he,  ‘ at  any  rate  ; and  what  if 
it  amt  exactly  true?  Will  that  hurt  it?’ — ‘Not  as  ■poetry ,’ 
said  I,  refining,  ‘ but  as  fact.  It  will  be  a false  statement  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  falsehood  staring  her  in  the  face  ?’  (I 
was  young,  and  fresh  from  Blackstone,  and  talked  learnedly  ) 
— ‘ What  shall  we  do  ?’  cried  Jack  ; ‘you  must  fix  it  some- 
how.’— ‘ How  will  this  answer,  Jack  ?’  I asked  : 

My  pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  black, 

My  love  for  you  shall  never  slack  !’ 

— ‘First-rate  !’  exclaimed  Jack  ; and  so  it  went,  and  so  ended 
my  first  and  last  attempt  at  poetry.  I wish  I had  kept  a copy 
of  that  letter.” 


FUNNY  TITBITS. 

An  old  lady,  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  a newspaper, 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  when  she  wanted  news  she 
manufactured  it. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  the  portrait  of 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  Canning  remarked  to  Peel 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  “ caught  the  very  quiver  of  Croker’s 
lip.”  “He  has,  truly,”  said  Peel,  “and  it  is  well  for 
him  to  have  missed  the  venom  of  its  arrows.” 

“ May  every  hair  in  your  honour’s  head,”  said  a wild 
old  lady,  looking  at  Sir  Charles  Taylor’s  powdered  and 
pomatumed  locks — “may  every  hair  in  your  honour’s 
head  be  a mould-candle  to  light  your  sowl  to  glory ! ” 
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And  as  be  bowed,  bat  in  band,  in  acknowledgment,  and 
disclosed  bis  bare  crown — “ May  tbe  blessed  Vargin  give 
you  more  of  them  !” 

A Canadian  bought  a partriarchal  turkey:  “I  took 
him  home,”  says  be ; “ my  wife  bile  him  three  hours,  and 
den  he  crow.  My  wife  put  him  in  de  pot  wid  de  taters 
and  he  kick  ’em  all  out.” 

Quite  Unnecessary. — A lady  being  asked  to  join  a 
union  of  the  “ Daughters  of  Temperance,”  replied,  “ It  is 
unnecessary,  as  I intend  to  join  one  of  the  sons  soon.” 
Sensible  lady  that. 

Queek. — It  is  said  that  of  five  hundred  and  forty  young 
Iadie3  who  fainted  last  year,  more  than  one  half  fell  into 
the  arms  of  gentlemen.  Only  two  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  on  the  floor. 

Wot’s  a Teetotaller. — A icell  wisher. 

A Mr.  Lyon  declined  fighting  a duel,  and  was  called  a 
dog  for  it.  “ Ah,  you  may  call  me  a dog,  but  a live  dog 
is  better  than  a dead  Lyon.” 

Take  away  my  first  letter,  take  away  my  second  letter, 
take  away  ail  my  letters,  and  I am  still  the  same. — The 
postman. 

“ Fine  complexion  Mrs.  II.  has  got,”  said  Brown  to 
his  friend  Bristles,  the  artist. — “ I know  it,”  replied 
Bristles,  “ she  and  I buy  our  colours  at  the  same  shop.” 

A Drunkard. — A bad  pickter  in  a human  frame. 

Those  two  celebrated  divines  and  scholars,  Drs.  South 
and  Sherlock,  were  once  disputing  on  some  religious  sub- 
jects^ when  the  latter  accused  his  opponent  of  using  his 
wit  in  the  controversy.  “Well,”  said  South,  “suppose 
that  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  you,  wit,  what  would  you 
have  done  ?” 

A man  has  invented  a machine  to  renovate  old  bache- 
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lors.  Out  of  a good-sized,  fat,  greasy  old  bachelor,  he 
can  make  quite  a decent  young  man,  and  have  enough 
left  for  two  small  puppies, 

Mental  Assult. — A man  waandad  be  an  ide  strilcein 
him. 

Heroic. — A Tlmrd  West  Yorker,  said  at  he’d  raither 
go  to  a ball,  then  a ball  sud  come  to  him. 

A Frenchman’s  English.— “ Mine  fren,  have  you 
see  von  leetle  poodle  dog,  vid  his  tail  slit,  and  his  ears 
cutoff  short  behind,  vat  I did  lose  last  veek  as  I vas 
valking  up  de  rivere  in  de  steamboat ! — ‘ I did  not  Mon- 
sieur, but  expect  to  every  minute.  — ‘ Begar,  if  he  be 
drown,  I vil  kill  him  six  times. 

Antickaty.— T’most  ainshant  carviu  thear  iz,  iz  carv- 
ing: at  table. 


A Young  Chick.— Aunt  E was  trying  to  per- 

suade little  Eddy  to  retire  at  sunset,  using  as  an  argument 
that  the  little  chickens  went  to  roost  at  that  time.  1 es>M 
said  Eddy;  “but  the  old  hen  always  goes  with  them. 
Aunty  tried  no  more  arguments  with  him. 

A Cheat  Outwitted.—  A Dutchwidower,  out  West, 
whose  better  half  departed  on  a long  journey  to  the  spirit 
land  some  months  ago,  determined  the  other  day,  to  con- 
sult the  “Rappers,”  to  obtain  a spiritual  communication, 
feeling  anxious  respecting  the  future  state  of  his  vule. 
These  “Rappers,”  were  not  the  genuine/* mediums,  but 
a bogus  kind.  After  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  spirit  ot 
“ Mrs.  Hauntz”  manifested  by  raps  its  willingness  to  con 
verse  with  her  disconsolate  spouse.  ‘ 1 es,  dearest  it  is 

your  own  wife,  who ’’-“One  tarn  lie!  you Aevil  of  a 

ghost !”  interrupted  Hauntz,  starting  from  this  seat, 
ft  mine  frau  speik  netting  but  Deuteh  ; and  she  never 
said  tearest  in  her  life.  It  was  always  Hauntz  you 
or  ‘ Hauntz,  you  tirty  schkamp  ! and  the  Dutchm 
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hobbled  from  the  room,  well  satisfied  that  the  “rapping 
spirits'’  were  all  humbugs,  and  that  he  was  safe  from  any 
further  communication  with  his  shrewish  frau  on  this 
_earth. 

Poor  Weak  Woman. — Miss  Susan  Nipper,  who  lives 
in  a small  tenement,  a lone  woman,  was  quite  “flustrat- 
ed”  the  other  morning  by  an  early  call  from  a bachelor 
neighbour. — “ What  do  you  come  here  after  ?”  said  Miss 
Nipper. — “I  came  to  borrow  matches,”  he  meekly  replied. 

— “Matches!  That’s  a likely  story.  Why  don’t  you 
make  a match  ? I know  what  you  come  for,”  cried  the 
exasperated  old  virgin  as  she  backed  the  bachelor  into  a 
comer.  “ You  come  here  to  hug  and  kiss  me  almost  to 
death  ! But  you  shan’t— without  you’re  the  strongest, 
and  Lord  knows  you  are  !” 

A maiden  lady,  suspecting  her  female  servant  was  re- 

f:aling  her  beau  upon  the  cold  mutton  of  the  larder,  cal-  ! 
ed  Betty,  and  inquired  whether  she  did  not  hear  some 
one  speaking  with  her  down  stairs  ? “ Oh,  no,  ma’am,”  j 

replied  the  girl,  “it  was  only  me  singing  a psalm  !”  “You 
may  amuse  yourself,  Betty,”  replied  the  maiden,  “with 
psalms,  but  let’s  have  no  hints,  Betty.  I have  a great  | 
objection  to  himsi”  Betty  curtsied,  withdrew,  and  took 
the  hint.  t 

A Deaf  Niggf.r. — “ Why  am  you  like  Tom  Moore  ?” 
said  Congo,  shouting  into  Quaco’s  ear.  “ Who  am  Tom 
Moore  P Me  nebber  heard  of  him.”  “You  rigroramus, 
him  mighty  big  Irish  poedry  man.”  “Me  don’t  know; 
Congo,  give  it  up.”  “ Why  because  you  are  debarred  of 
hearing  (de  bard  of  Erin).” 

A Treble  Pun. — Within  the  precincts  of  one  of  our  ' 
cathedrals,  a ball  being  about  to  take  place  at  the  house  j 
of  one  of  the  canons,  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Noys  5 
was  asked  in  company  whether  he  was  to  be  present  at  ' 
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it. — “To  be  sure,”  said  a gentleman  who  heard  it,  “how 
should  a canon-ball  go  off  without  Noys  ?” 


PLEASANT  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  L , the  famous  Dutch  scene-painter,  had  a 

fancy  that  he  could  cure  all  diseases,  and  accordingly  pre- 
scribed liberally  for  his  friends  and  others  willing  to  fall 
under  his  hands.  A person  of  great  faith  applied  to  him 

for  a cure  for  a very  bad  cold,  and  L ’s  advise  was — 

“Do  you  see,  sare,  can  3'ou  like  to  drink brantea?” 
“Brandy,”  replied  the  patient,  nothing  loth  to  find  so 

{jalatable  a medicine  hinted,  as  he  imagined.  “ Certain- 
y,  I have  no  objection  to  it,  whatever.” 

“ Yy,  then,”  said  L , “ brantea  is  the  very  thing 

for  you.  Take  tree,  four — ees,  four — cups  of  it,  as  hot 
as  you  can  soop — good  big  tea-cups,  just  after  breakfast,” 
“ What,  sir  ?”  asked  the  patient,  rather  amazed. 
“ Without  water  2” 

“Vidout  vater,”  saidL , “vat  do  you  mean? 

No  more  vater  dan  ish  in  de  bran-tea  ven  made.  Take 
it  as  you  got  it.  Take  four  large,  very  large  coops, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner : and  ven  you’find  a change 
for  better  or  vorse,  come  to  me.” 

The  faith  of  the  patient  was  great,  and  so  was  his 
swallow.  For  five  days  he  stuck  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  prescription  of  the  painter — was,  of  course, 
drunk  all  day — and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  exertions  in 
this  way,  he  came  to  L ,.  full  of  gratitude  for  his  ad- 
vice. “Iam  quite-  cured,  Mr.  L said  he,  “I 

never  imagined  brandy  was  so  complete  a curej  I feel 
quite  obliged.” 

“Ob,  yes,”  said  Mr.  L , “I  vas  sure  it  vould 

cure  you — you  felt  quite  cool  at  the  time  you  was  taking 
it !” 
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“Cool,”  said  the  patient,  “no,  not  exactly  cool,  I 
was  rather  hot.  Zounds,  no  man  can  drink  a quart  of 
spirits  in  the  forenoon  and  keep  cool." 

“Spirits!”  said  Mr.  L , rather  astonished,  “vy, 

dere  is  no  spirits  in  tea  made  of  bran,  sare.” 

“ Tea  made  of  bran  ?”  said  his  amazed  friend,  “ it 
was  hot  brandy  I drank!”  An  explanation  of  course 
followed— the  gentleman  however  was  cured. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

A wicked  man,  among  the  chief  citizens  of  Athens, 
asking  a Lacedemonian,  who  was  the  best  man  in  Lace- 
demon,  received  this  ingenious,  but  tart  return,  ’Tis  he 
who  least  resembles  thee. 

Bias  the  philosopher  being  on  board  a ship  in  a storm 
with  wicked  men,  who  called  upon  the  gods ; hold  your 
tongues,  said  he  to  them,  that  the  gods  may,  if  possible,  i 
forget  that  you  are  here. 

Some  of  Socrates’s  friends,  expressing  their  anger  , 
against  one  whom  he  had  saluted,  and  who  had  not  re- 
turned his  civility;  why  should  you  be  angry,  said 
Socrates  to  them,  because  that  man  is  not  so  civil  as  f; 
myself  ? 

When  they  came  to  give  the  famous  Socrates  notice  of 
his  being  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians;  they 
are  also  condemned  by  nature,  answered  he.  But  they 
have  unjustly  condemned  thee,  said  his  wife  to  him.  Why, 
wouldstthou  have  me  justly  condemned?  replied  Socrates. 

Diogenes,  seeing  young  Dionysius  reduced  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a school-master,  fell  a sighing  before  him.  Do 
not  be  concerned,  said  Dionysius  to  Diogenes,  for  my  bad  1 
fortune:  it  is  the  effect  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  things.  ' 

I am  not  troubled  for  what  thou  imaginest,  answered 

u 
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Diogenes ; but  rather  to  see  thee  happier  than  either  thou 

wast,  or  dost  deserve  to  he. 

* 

King  Philip  disputing  with  an  able  musician  about  the 
fineness  of  an  air,  God  forbid,  Sir,  said  the  musician  to 
him,  you  should  know  these  things  better  than  myself. 
Which  jest  teaches  the  great  ones  not  to  affect  excelling 
in  arts  of  this  nature,  because  they  are  only  proper  for 
such  as  make  a trade  of  them. 

An  Athenian  lady  asking  by  way  of  derision  a Lace- 
demonian matron,  what  portion  she  had  brought  her  hus- 
band P Chastity,  answered  she. 

Phocion  used  sharply  to  rebuke  the  Athenians,  whereas 
the  orator  Demosthenes  flattered  them  in  his  speeches. 
This  people  will  murder  thee,  if  ever  they  grow  furious, 
said  Demosthenes  to  Phocion.  So  they  will  thee,  if  ever 
they  grow  wise,  replied  Phocion. 

One  asked  Aristotle,  what  liars  got  by  telling  lies  ? he 
answered,  that  the  only  thing  they  get  by  it,  is  not  to  be 
believed  even  when  they  speak  truth. 

Socrates  advised  young  men  to  look  at  themselves  in  a 
glass,  that  if  they  were  fair  and  handsome,  they  might 
take  care  not  to  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  their  beauty; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  ugly  and  deformed, 
that  then  they  should  endeavour  to  efface  the  defects  of 
the  body  by  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Servius  Geminus  going  one  day  to  see  Lucius  Mallius, 
a very  skilful  painter,  and  seeing  his  children,  who  were 
extremely  ugly,  could  not  forbear  telling  him  that  he  won- 
dered, he  did  make  so  fine  pictures,  and  get  such  ugly 
children.  To  which  Mallius  pleasantly  replied,  don’t  be 
surprised  at  it ; for  I draw  the  pictures  in  the  day,  and 
get  the  children  in  the  night. 

Solon  being  in  company,  and  holding  his  peace,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  there  was  a young  giddy-brained  fellow. 
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who  told  him,  he  was  silent  because  he  was  a fool, 
oolon,  without  any  concern,  answered  him  wisely,  that 
there  never  was  a fool  that  could  hold  his  tongue. 

A certain  city  having  sent  deputies  to  the  Emperor 
\ espasian,  to  acquaint  him  that  they  had  resolved  to 
erect  a Statue  to  his  honour;  he  presently  answered 
their  compliment,  by  holding  out  his  open  hand  to  them, 
and  saying,  this  is  its  Pedestal ; pray  set  it  here.  And  so 
obliged  them  to  give  him  the  money  they  intended  to  lav 
out  upon  it.  J 

An  ambassador  of  the  Perinthians,  being  sent  to  Sparta, 
made  a long  speech  to  their  king  Agis,  to  let  him  know 
their  intentions;  and  having  done  speaking,  asked  him, 
what  answer  he  would  have  him  return  to  those  that  sent 
him  . lou  may  tell  them,  answered  he,  that  you  had 
much  ado  to  make  an  end  of  your  speech,  and  that  never- 
tneiess  1 had.  the  patience  to  hear  you  out. 

Chilo  said,  one  ought  to  he  young  in  his  old  age,  and 
o.r  in  his  youth  ; that  is,  an  old  man  ought  to  be  cheer- 
lul  and  good-humoured,  and  a young  man  wise  and  sober. 

ficipio  being  accused  before  the  Roman  people,  by  Q, 
Petilius,  for  embezelling  part  of  the  spoils  gained  from 
A mg  Antiochus;  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  his  accuser.  But  that  great  man,  instead  of 
c,ear\ mmself  from  the  charge,  told  the  people  as- 
sembled to  condemn  him:  ’Twas  upon  such  a Bay  as 
this  is,  I took  Carthage;  defeated  Hannibal,  and  van- 
quished the  Carthaginians;  let  us  march  to  the  Capitol 
and  return  the  gods  thanks  for  it.  The  people  surprised 
at  this  magnanimity,  left  the  informer,  and  followed 

Taint]  that  day  a thousand  times  more 

to  CarthSiS  he  t"““I>h,id  °',ef  Kin»  “d 

er]  80ldier- hftvi?ig  a suit  at  law  depending,  desir- 

ed the  Lmperor  Augustus  to  come  and  support  him  with 
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his  interest.  That  Prince  gave  him  one  of  his  attendants 
to  take  care  of  his  business ; whereupon  the  soldier  was 
so  bold  as  to  tell  him,  Sir,  I did  not  use  you  after  this 
rate ; for  when  you  were  in  danger  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
I myself  fought  for  you,  without  a proxy. 


ARTEMUS  WARD’S  SHOW  CONFISCATED. 

You  hav  perhaps  wondered  whareabouts  I was  for  these 
many  dase  gone  and  past.  Perchans  you  sposed  I’d  gone  to 
the  Tomb  of  the  Cappylets,  tho  I don’t  know  what  those  is. 
It’s  a poplar  noospaper  frase. 

Listen  to  my  tail,  and  be  silent  that  ye  may  here.  I’ve 
been  among  the  Seseshers,  a earnin  my  daily  peck  by  my  legi- 
timit  perfeshun,  and  havn’t  had  no  time  to  weeld  my  facile 
quill  for  “ the  Grate  Komick  paper,”  if  you’ll  alow  me  to 
kote  from  your  troothful  advertisement. 

My  success  was  skaly,  and  I likewise  had  a narrar  scape  of 
my  life.  If  what  I’ve  bin  threw  is  “ Suthern  hosspitality,” 
’bout  which  we’ve  hearn  so  much,  then  I feel  bound  to  obsarve 
that  they  made  two  much  of  me.  They  was  altogether  too 
lavish  with  their  attenshuns. 

I went  amung  the  Seseshers  with  no  feelins  of  annermosity. 
I went  in  my  perfeshernal  capacity.  And  I was  actooated  by 
one  of  the  most  Loftiest  desires  that  can  swell  the  human 
Buzzum,  viz  : — to  giv  the  peeple  their  money’s  worth,  by 
showing  them  Sagashus  Beests,  and  Wax  Statoots,  which  I 
venter  to  say  air  onsurpast  by  any  other  statoots  anywheres. 
I will  not  call  that  man  who  sez  my  statoots  is  humbugs  a lier 
and  a hoss  thief,  but  bring  him  be4  me  and  I’ll  wither  him 
with  one  of  my  scornful  frowns. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  tail.  In  my  travels  threw  the 
Sonny  South  I heared  a heap  of  talk  about  Seceshon  and 
bustin  up  the  Union,  but  I didn’t  think  it  mounted  to  nothin. 
The  politicians  in  all  the  villages  was  swearin  that  Old  Abo 
(sometimes  called  the  Prahayrie  flower)  shouldn’t  never  bo 
noggerated.  They  also  made  fools  of  theirselves  in  varis  ways, 
but  as  they  was  used  to  that  I didn’t  let  it  worry  me  much. 
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and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  continered  for  to  wave  over  my  little 
tent.  Moor  over,  1 was  a Son  of  Malty  and  a member  pf  several 
other  Temperance  Societies,  and  my  wife  was  a Dawter  of 
Malty,  an  I sposed  these  fax  would  secoor  me  the  infloonz  and 
pertectiun  of  all  the  fust  families.  Alas ! I was  dispinted. 
State  arter  State  seseshed  and  it  growed  hotter  and  hotter  for 
the  undersigned.  Things  came  to  a climbmacks  in  a small 
town  in  Alabamy,  where  I was  peremtorally  ordered  to  haul 
down  the  Stars  & Stripes.  A deppy  tashun  of  red-faced  men  cum 
up  to  the  door  of  my  tent  ware  I was  standin  takin  money  (the 
artemoon  exhibishun  had  commenst,  an’  my  Italyun  organist 
was  jerkin  his  sole-stirrin  chimes.)  “ We  air  cum,  Sir,”  said 
a millingtary  man  in  a cockt  hat,  “ upon  a hi  and  holy  mis- 
hun.  The  Southern  Eagle  is  screamin  threwout  this  sunny 
land — proudly  and  defiantly  screamin,  Sir !” 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  him,”  sez  I,  “ don’t  his  vittles  sit 
well  on  his  stummick  ?” 

“ That  Eagle,  Sir,  will  continuer  to  scream  all  over  this 
Brite  and  tremenjus  land  1” 

“Wall,  let  him  scream.  If  your  Eagle  can  amuse  hisself 
by  screamin,  let  him  went  1”  The  men  annoyed  me,  for  I was 
Bizzy  makin  change. 

“ We  are  cum,  Sir,  upon  a matter  of  dooty — ” 

“ You’re  right,  Capting.  It’s  every  man’s  dooty  to  visit  my 
show,”  sed  L 

“ We  are  cum — ” 

“ And  that’s  the  reason  you  are  here  sez  I,  larfin  one  ol 
my  silvery  larfs.  I thought  if  he  wanted  to  goak  I’d  give 
him  some  of  my  sparklin  eppygrams. 

“ Sir,  you’re  inserlent.  The  plain  question  is,  will  yot 
haul  down  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  hist  the  Southen 
flag  ?” 

“ Nary  hist !”  Those  was  my  reply. 

“ Your  wax  works  and  beests  is  then  confisticated,  & yot 
air  arrested  as  a Spy  !” 

Sez  I,  “ My  fragrant  roses  of  the  Southern  clime  am 
Bloomin  daffodils,  what’s  the  price  of  whisky  in  this  town,  am 
how  many  cubit  feet  of  that  seductive  flooid  can  you  individ 
ooally  hold  ?” 

They  made  no  reply  to  that,  but  said  my  wax  figgers  wa 
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confisticated.  I axed  them  if  that  was  ginerally  the  stile 
among  thieves  in  that  country,  to  which  they  also  made  no 
reply,  but  sed  I was  arrested  as  a Spy,  and  must  go  to  Mont- 
gomry  in  iuns.  They  was  by  this  time  jined  by  a large  crowd 
of  other  Southern  patrits,  who  commenst  hollerin  “ Hang  the 
bald-headed  aberlitionist,  and  bust  up  his  immoral  exhibi- 
tion !”  I was  ceased  and  tied  to  the  stump,  and  the  crowd 
went  for  my  tent— that  water-proof  pavilion,  wherein  instruc- 
tion and  amoosement  had  been  so  muchly  combined,  at  15 
cents  per  head — and  tore  it  all  to  pieces.  Meanwhile  dirty 
faced  boys  was  throwin  stuns  and  empty  beer  bottles  at 
my  massive  brow,  and  taking  other  improper  liberties  with 
my  person.  Resistance  was  useless,  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
as  I readily  obsarved. 

The  Seseshers  confisticated  my  statoots  by  smashin  them  to 
attums.  They  then  went  to  my  money  box  and  confisticated 
all  the  loose  change  therein  contaned.  They  then  went  and 
bust  in  my  cages,  lettin  all  the  animals  loose,  a small  but 
helthy  tiger  among  the  rest.  This  tigar  has  a excentric  way  of 
tearing  dogs  to  peaces,  and  I allers  sposed  from  his  gineral 
conduc  that  he’d  hav  no  hesitashun  in  servin  human  beins  in 
the  same  way  if  he  could  git  at  them.  Excuse  me  if  I was 
crooil,  but  I larfed  boysterrusly  when  I see  that  tiger  spring 
in  among  the  people.  “ Go  it,  my  sweet  cuss  !”  I inardly  ex- 
claimed, “ I forgive  you  for  bitin  off  my  left  thum  with  all  my 
heart ! Rip  ’em  up  like  a bully  tiger  whose  Lare  has  bin 
in  waded  by  Seseshers  !” 

I can’t  say  for  certain  that  the  tigar  serisly  injured  any  of 
them,  but  as  he  was  seen  a few  days  after,  sum  miles  distant, 
with  a large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  seats  of  trowsis  in 
his  mouth,  and  as  he  lookt  as  tho  he’d  bin  havin  sum  vilen’t 
exercise,  I rayther  guess  he  did.  You  will  therefore  perceive 
that  they  didn’t  confisticate  him  much. 

I was  carried  to  Montgomry  in  iuns  and  placed  in  durans 
vial.  The  jail  was  a ornery  edifiss,  but  the  table  was  lib- 
rally  surplied  with  Bakin  an  Cabbidge.  This  was  a good 
variety,  for  when  I didn’t  hanker  after  Bakin  I could  help 
myself  to  the  cabbige. 

1 had  nobody  to  talk  to  nor  nothin  to  talk  about,  howsever, 
and  I was  very  lonely,  specially  ou  the  first  day  ; so  when  the 
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jailer  parst  my  lonely  sell  I put  the  few  stray  hairs  on  the 
back  part  of  my  head  (I’m  bald  now,  but  thare  was  a time 
when  I wore  sweet  auburn  ringlets)  into  a dish-heviled  as  state 
as  possible,  & rollin  my  eyes  like  a many  vuck,  I cried  : 

“ Stay,  jaler,  stay  ! I am  not  mad  but  soon  shall  be  if  you 
don’t  bring  me  suthin  to  Talk !”  He  brung  me  sum  noos- 
papers,  for  which  I thanked  him  kindly. 

At  larst  I got  a interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Presi-,  y- 
dent  of  the  Southern  Conthieveracy.  He  was  quite  perlite, 
and  axed  me  to  sit  down  and  state  my  case.  I did  it,  when 
he  larfed,  and  said  his  gallunt  men  had.  been  a little  2 en- 
thoosiastic  in  confisticating  my  show. 

“ Yes,”  sez  I,  “ they  confisticated  me  too  muchly,  I had 
sum  hosses  confisticated  in  the  same  way  onct,  but  the  confis- 
ticators  air  now  poundin  stun  in  the  States  Prison  in  Injin- 
napylus. 

“Wall,  wall.  Mister  "Ward,  you  air  at  liberty  to  depart; 
you  are  friendly  to  the  South,  I know.  Even  now  we  hav 
many  frens  in  the  North,  who  sympathise  with  us,  and  won’t 
mingle  with  this  fight.” 

“ J.  Davis,  there’s  your  great  mistaik.  Many  of  us  was  your 
sincere  trends,  and  thought  certin  parties  amung  us  was  fussin 
about  you  and  meddlin  with  your  consams  intirely  too  much. 
But  J.  Davis,  the  minit  you  fire  a gun  at  the  piece  of  dry- 
goods  called  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  the  North  gits  up  and 
rises  en  massy,  in  defence  of  that  banner.  Not  agin  you  as 
individooals, — not  agin  the  South  even — but  to  save  the  flag. 
We  should  indeed  be  weak  in  the  knees,  unsound  in  the 
heart,  milk-white  in  the  liver,  and  soft  in  the  hed,  if  we  stood 
quietly  by  and  saw  this  glorus  govyment  smashed  to  pieces, 
either  by  a furrin  or  a intestine  foe.  The  gentle-harted 
mother  hates  to  take  her  naughty  child  across  her  knee,  but 
she  knows  it  is  her  dooty  to  do  it.  So  we  shall  hate  to  whip 
the  naughty  South,  but  we  must  do  it  if  you  don’t  make  back  ■ 
tracks  at  onct,  and  we  shall  wallap  you  out  of  your  boots! 

J.  Davis,  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  Sonny  South  is 
makin  a egrejus  mutton-hed  of  herself!” 

“ Go  on,  sir,  you’re  safe  enuff.  You’re  too  small  powder 
for  me  !”  sed  the  President  of  the  Southern  Conthieveracy. 

“ Wait  till  I go  home  and  start  out  the  Baldinsville  Mounted 
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Hoss  Cavalry!  I’m  Captain  of  that  Corpse,  I am,  and  J. 
Davis,  beware  ! Jefferson  D.,  I now  leave  you  ! Farewell 
my  gay  Sailor  Boy  ! Good  bye,  my  bold  buccaneer  1 Pirut 
of  the  deep  blue  sea,  adoo  1 adoo  !” 

My  tower  threw  the  Southern  Conthieveracy  on  my  way 
home  was  thrilin  enuff  for  yellow  covers.  It  will  form  the 
subjeck  of  my  next.  Betsy  Jane  and  the  progeny  air  well. 

Yours  respectively, 

A.  Wakd. 


Sam  Slick  on  Kissing.— How  it  is  adapted  to  all 
circumstances.  There  is  the  kiss  of  welcome  and  of  part- 
ing—the  long-lingering,  loving  present  one — the  stolen 
orthe  mutual  one— the  kiss  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  sorrow 
— the  seal  of  promise,  and  the  receipt  of  fulfilment.  Is 
it  strange  therefore,  that  woman  is  invincible,  whose  ar- 
moury consists  of  kisses,  smiles,  sighs,  and  tears  ? Is 
it  a wonder  that  poor  old  Adam  was  first  tempted  and 
then  ruined?  It  is  very  easy  for  preachers  to  get  up 
with  long  faces  and  tell  us  he  ought  to  have  been  more 
of  a man.  My  opinion  is,  if  he  had  been  less  of  a man 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him.  But  I am  not  a goin 
to  preach,  so  I will  get  back  to  my  story ; but  I shall 
always  maintain  to  my  dying  day  that  kissing  is  a 
sublime  mystery. 

Matrimony. — A Virginian  preacher  thus  delivered 
himself  from  the  pulpit  on  Valentine’s  Day:— “B’lubed 
Sisters  an’  Brudders,  as  dis  am  walentine  ob  de  season, 
I tink  it  will  be  a good  ’pertunity  to  kompli  wid  an 
inquest  made  to  me  ’bout  two  weeks  ago  by  a influenzi- 
cal  sister  to  lectur  on  de  ’portant  subjick  ob  Matri  money, 
an’  darfore  I shall  distress  you  on  dat  pint  dis  ebemn . 
De  State  ob  Matrimoney  am  konsidered  by  sum  de  hap- 
piest State  in  de  Union,  an'  by  odders  it  am  tort  de  wisee 
wersey.  Siety  seems  diwided  on  de  pint,  an  dose  dat 
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hab  libed  in  de  State  de  longest  am  down  on  it,  as  well 
as  Jersey.  What  am  one  man’s  meat  am  anudder  man's 
pizin,  so  sez  de  Declarashun  ob  Independence,  an’  so  we 
fin’  all  tru  life.  De  manage  tie  am  a berry  fashunable 
tie ; so  am  de  De  Orsay’s  tie,  which  tie  de  luck  tie  in 
dar  neckhan’kerchers  till  dey  am  tired.  De  latter  lass 
oney  a day,  but  de  former  got  you  roun’  de  neck  for  all 
time,  till  de  day  ob  kingdom  kum.  I don’t  noe  dat  I 
kin  ’splain  de  little  ins  an’  outs,  odds  an’  ends,  ups  an’ 
downs,  an  crosses  ob  matrimoney,  kase,  like  de  ole  maids, 

I neber  enjoyed  de  foolisity  ob  de  married  state.” 

A young  man  who  carried  a collecting  plate,  after  the 
service,  before  starting,  took  from  his  pocket  a shilling, 
as  he  supposed,  put  it  in  the  plate,  and  then  passed  it 
round  among  the  congregation,  which  included  many 
young  girls.  The  girls,  a3  they  looked  at  the  plate,  all 
seemed  astonished  and  amused ; and  the  man  taking  a 
glance  at  the  plate,  found  that,  instead  of  a shilling,  he 
had  put  a conversation  lozenge  on  the  plate,  with  the 
words,  “Will,  you  marry  me?”  in  red  letters,  staring 
everybody  in  the  face. 

-I 

THE  AGE  OF  BRASS. 

. I’ve  sigh’d,  but  I will  sigh  no  more, 

For  silver  and  for  golden  ore, 

And  thought  ’twould  ever  pass  ; 

But  these  their  virtues  oft  have  lost, 

And  I have  fonnd  that — to  my  cost — 

True  virtue’3  in  the  brass. 

I once  adored  a maiden  fair, 

With  eyes  of  blue,  and  auburn  hair, 

And  thought  to  win  the  lass  ; 

But  soon  stept  in  a rival — who 
Came,  too,  with  brazen  face  to  woo, 

And  won  her  by  his  brass, 

♦ if 
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I brandished  next  an  author’s  pen 
And  hoped  to  be  successful — when, 

True  merit’s  all  a farce  : 

But  striving  here,  I found  again, 

’Gainst  impudence,  was  all  in  vain — 

I wanted  still  the  brass. 

Next,  as  a fop  upon  the  town, 

I sought  to  gain  a slight  renown, 

And  dressed  by  fashion’s  glass : 

But  here  full  soon  I was  cut  out, 

And  driven  to  the  right-about 
By  those  who  had  the  brass. 

I 

Rejoice,  ye  brazen  bullies,  then, 

And  laugh  to  scorn  all  honest  men— 

Ye  have  the  magic  pass. 

Let  others  wish  for  baser  ore, 

Give  me,  kind  Fate  1 I ask  no  more, — 
Sufficiency  of  brass. 


PARTICLES  OF  HUMOUR. 

The  Shortest  Day. — The  day  before  that  on  which 
you  have  a bill  becoming  due,  which  you  are  unable  to 
meet. 

Thirteen  objections  were  once  given  by  a young  lady 
for  declining  a match ; the  first  twelve  being  the  suitor’s 
twelve  children,  and  the  thirteenth  the  suitor  himself. 

Wisdom  and  Weather. — He  who  hath  corns  car- 
rieth  a barometer  in  his  hoots. 

Politeness  and  Piety. — A lady  who  was  a strict 
observer  of  etiquette,  being  unable  to  go  to  church  one 
Sunday  sent  her  card. 

Charity. — Lady  at  Home : “ What  a sweet  creature 
that  Miss  Vermillion  would  be  ‘if’  she  didn’t  paint.” 
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' Visitor : “ It  isn’t  paint,  my  dear,  * but’ — you  won’t  let 

:t  go  any  further) — she  drinks  !” 

If  you  make  love  to  a widow  who  has  a daughter 
Twenty  years  younger  than  herself,  begin  by  declaring 
;hat  you  really  thought  they  were  sisters. 

The  toothache  may  be  cured  by  holding  in  the  right- 
:iand  a certain  root — the  root  of  the  aching  tooth. 

An  old  woman,  driving  a four-footed  troop  into  a city, 
iwas  accosted  by  a young  man,  with  “ Good  morning, 
mother  of  donkeys.”  The  dame  meekly  but  smartly  re- 
plied, “ Good  morning  to  you,  my  son.” 

A man  boasted  that  he  once  had  a brother  who  was  a 
evolutionary  hero.  It  came  out  that  the  person  spoken 
f was  long  on  the  treadmill. 

Quiet  Amusement. — Curious  Inquirer:  “Gardener, 
vhy  do  you  water  the  sidewalk  so  much?” — Gardener: 
Sure,  master  has  nothing  to  amuse  him,  and  so  he 
lakes  me  keep  the  sidewalk  wet,  while  he  looks  out  o’ 
ae  windy  at  the  ladies’  ankles.” 

Scene  at  an  Inn. — “ What  are  you  at  there,  you 
lack  scoundrel  ? — twice  you  awoke  me  from  a sound 
eep,  and  not  content  with  that,  you  are  now  pulling 
T the  bed-clothes.  Get  you  gone,  sir.”— “ Well,  if  you 
on’t  get  up,  I must  hab  a sheet  any  how,  coz  they’re 
aitin’  for  de  table-cloth.” 

An  Irishman  who  was  very  near-sighted,  about  to 
• rbt  a duel,  insisted  that  he  should  stand  six  paces 
:arer  his  antagonist  than  the  other  did  to  him,  and  that 
ey  were  both  to  fire  at  the  same  time. 

A Love  Song. — I’ve  seen  her  out  a walking,  in  her 
tbit  de  la  rue,  and  it  ain’t  no  use  a talking,  she’s  pump- 
i ns  and  a few.  She  glides  along  in  beauty,  like  a duck 
1 ion  a lake ; 0,  I’d  be  all  love  and  duty,  if  I only  was 
I r drake. 
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Some  one  asked  Misther  Patrick  Maguire  if  he  knew 
Mr.  Tim  Duffy? — “Know  himl”  answered  he,  “why 
he  is  a very  near  relation  of  mine:  he  onst  proposed  to 
marry  my  sister  Kate  I” 

Simple  Science. — Juvenile : Papa,  I’ve  spilt  the 
butter  all  over  the  new  table-cover.— Papa:  Rub  the 
soiled  portion  briskly  with  some  woollen  fabric,  my  dear. 

Juvenile : — But  what  good  will  that  do,  papa? — Papa 
(clearing  his  throat :)  Why,  friction  generates  caloric, 
which  volatises  the  oleaginous  particles  of  the  stearine 
matter ! 

An  Irishman  observing  a dandy  taking  his  usual  strut 
in  Broadway,  stepped  up  to  him  and  inquired,  “How 
much  rent  do  you  ask  for  those  houses  ?” — “ What  do 
you  ask  me  that  for?” — “Faith,  and  I thought  the 
whole  street  belonged  to  ye,”  replied  the  Irishman. 

Poor  Trades. 

A clock  maker  iz  a poor  trade,  for  heze  ta  depend  on 

tick. 

A band  spinner  iz  a poor  trade,  for  he  allers  gozei 
backadsway  in  hiz  wark. 

An  Investment  with  Room  for  “ Many  a 
Slip,”  &c. — A lady  of  a certain  age,  fond  of  billing  and 
cooing,  negotiated  a long  bill  with  a young  gentleman  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Here  is  her  own  account  of  the 
transaction : 

I see  thou  art  thy  father’s  joy, 

Thy  mother’s  hope  of  bliss, 

So  on  thy  ruby  lips,  fair  boy, 

I’ll  place  my  sweetest  kiss. 

And  when  I am  a spinster  grey, 

And  you  a dashing  beau, 

If  I should  chance  to  pass  this  way, 

I’ll  claim  the  debt  you  owe  1 

Clerical  Celibacy. — A correspondent  of  the  John 
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'Tull  communicates  the  following : — “ I happen  to  know 
ne  of  our  bishops,  second  in  worth  to  none  on  the 
ench,  who  was  thus  reproved  by  a noble  Romanist  lady, 
II  wonder,  my  lord,  you  are  not  ashamed  of  having  a wife 
nd  half-a-dozen  children.’ — * I should  be  much  more 
.•shamed  (he  answered  very  gravely)  to  have  the  children 
rnthout  the  wife." 

“The  ugliest  of  trades,”  said  Jerrold,  “have  their 
Moments  of  pleasure.  Now,  if  I were 'a  grave-digger,  or 
ven  a hangman,  there  are  some  people  1 could  work  for 
i rith  a great  deal  of  enjoyment.” 

Advantages  of  a Long  Courtship. — A friend  of 
airs  courted  a lady  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  then 
Married  her.  She  turned  out  to  be  a perfect  virago,  but 
ied  in  two  years  after  the  wedding.  “Now,”  said  our 
. iend,  in  a self-congratulating  tone,  “ see  what  I have 
e scaped  by  a long  courtship.” 

Early  Rising. — A certain  man  had  two  sons.  One 
ose  early,  while  the  other  slept  soundly.  The  early 
ser  found  a purse,  which  the  father  carried  to  the  slug- 
ard,  saying,  “If  you  had  been  up  as  your  brother  was, 
iu  would  have  found  this  purse.” — “ Possibly  I might,” 

: lswered  the  son ; “ but  if  the  owner  of  it  had  been  in 
id,  &3  I am,  he  would  not  have  lost  it.” 

Walking  Round  About  the  Truth.— “ Good 
orning,  my  dear !”  said  the  militia  officer.  “ Who  lives 
thi3  house?”  “My  father,  sir.”  “Well,  my  little 
dy,  who  is  your  father  ?”  “ Oh,  he’s  (he  man  that 

ves  in  this  house.”  “Yes,  yes”  ‘ 1 11 


I told  you — he  is  my  father.”  “ Pshaw  !”  exclaimed 
te  man,  impatiently,  “ I know  that,  but  what’s  his 
ime?”  “His  name?”  said  she,  musingly;  why,  no 
le  ever  asked  me  that  before  !”  “ Well,  then,  what  ia 

>ur  name?”  “Oh,  my  name  is  Mary  Jane.”  “But 


low  that ; but  who  is  he  ?” 
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■what  is  your  surname  ?”  “ I haven’t  got  any  surname— 

I’m  a girl.”  “Why,  how  stupid  you  are,”  said  the 
officer,  his  patience  quite  gone.  “ What  is  your  other 
name,  and  your  father’s  name?”  “I  haven’t  got  any 
other  name.  My  father  and  mother  always  call  me 
Mary  Jane,  and  I don’t  know  what  my  father’s  name  is.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  enraged  notice-server,  “go  and 
ask  your  mother.”  The  little  girl  went  as  she  was  told, 
and  presently  came  back,  saying : “ Mother  says  she  has 
been  so  busy  this  morning,  she  has  forgotten  father’s 
name,  but  she  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  look  in  Kelly’s  Post  Office  Directory,  and  let  her 
know  when  you  have  found  it  out.” 

Splitting  the  Difference. — A young  gentleman 
in  Yeovil,  after  a long  and  arduous  courtship,  found  him- 
self one  bright  evening  the  betrothed  of  a pretty  girl,  the 
very  pink  of  modesty.  On  a certain  occasion  he  was 
about  to  take  his  departure,  and  after  lingering  about  the 
door  for  some  time  in  a fidget  of  anxiety,  he  declared  and 
protested  to  Miss  Nancy  that  he  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t 
leave  until  she  had  kissed  him.  Of  course  Miss  Nancy 
blushed  beautifully  red,  and  protested  in  turn  that  she 
could  not  and  would  not  do  that — she  never  had  done 
such  a thing  and  never  would,  until  she  got  married— so 
now  he  had  it.  The  altercation  and  debate  became  deep 
and  exciting,  until  the  betrothed  bluffed  outright,  and' 
declared  if  he  couldn’t  kiss  her  he  wouldn’t  have  her,  and 
was  marching  off.  She  watched  him  to  the  gate,  and 
saw  the  “ fat  was  in  the  fire,”  unless  something  was  done. 
“Come  back,  then,”  said  she,  coaxingly,  “I’ll  split  the 
difference  with  you,  you  may  squeeze  my  hand.” 

Cure  for  a Husband’s  Complaints. — The  other  I 
day  a Dutchman  was  severely  thrashed  by  his  “ vrow,” 
and,  while  smarting  under  the  infliction,  be  complained 
to  the  mayor,  and  had  his  better  half  arrested  for  the  , 
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ratrage,  whereupon  she  was  fined  five  shillings  and  costs, 
: )ut  she  not  having  the  money,  her  husband  was  called 
ipon  to  “fork  over.”  Upon  which  he  opened  his  eyes 
n great  surprise,  exclaiming,  “ Vot  for  I pay  ? She  vip 
ne !”  The  statute  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  paid, 
rat  he  announced  that  his  wife  might  beat  him  as  much 
s she  pleased,  he  never  would  again  trouble  the  law 
: bout  it. 


A 

hip 


Regular 
. of  — 


Yankee  Story! — In  the  year the 

, was  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  after  the 


f perm  whales ; she  had  been  usually  successful,  and  was 
. early  full,  when  one  day,  two  of  her  boats  being  out, 
.ae  headmost  one  struck  a very  large  female  whale, 
r i'hich,  having  at  the  time  a young  one  in  company,  was 
1 ^usually  fierce ; upon  being  wounded,  before  they  could 
stern  all,  she  raised  her  tail,  and,  with  a tremendous 
‘Ow,  stove  the  boat  in  pieces,  killing  or  wounding  every 
i ne  on  board  but  one  sailor,  who,  on  finding  himself  in 
. ae  element,  seized  upon  an  oar  for  his  support,  until  he 
L ould  he  picked  up  by  another  boat.  The  whale  had 
ot  done  all  the  injury  she  intended,  for,  upon  looking 
rand  and  spying  Jack  upon  his  frail  support,  she  made 
rward3  him  with  open  jaws,  and— swallowed  him,  oar 
ad  all!  For  a few  moments,  Jack  was  utterly  con- 
randed,  but  having  recovered,  began  to  think  how  he 
lould  extricate  himself  from  his  unpleasant  situation, 
he  entrance  to  the  abyss  looked  too  well  defended  by  a 
>w  of  teeth  for  him  to  make  his  exit  that  way  while  the 
onster  was  in  her  element;  and  not  having  Jonah’s 
urn al,  that  he  might  do  as  his  predecessor  had  done 
afore  him,  he  well  nigh  gave  up  to  despair;  but  “ nil 
itperandunt"  is  Jack’s  motto.  lie  at  last  bethought 
mself  of  the  only  remedy  which  was  in  his  power,  and, 
king  out  his  jack-knife,  he  cut  a hole  near  the  tail  of 
■e  monster,  and  putting  his  oar  through,  happily  sculled 
r ashore  l After  she  was  dead  he  made  his  way 
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through  the  same  aperture  by  which  he  entered,  was 
picked  up  by  another  vessel  homeward-hound,  was  on 
the  wharf  to  meet  his  old  shipmates  on  their  return,  and 
received  his  share  of  the  oil. 

A young  man  having  entertained  a tender  passion  for 
a young  woman,  felt  such  insurmountable  diffidence  as 
to  prevent  his  ever  disclosing  the  same  to  the  fair  em- 
press of  his  heart,  and  resolved,  on  an  expedient  which 
would  bring  the  business  to  an  issue.  He  went  to  the 
clergyman  and  requested  the  banns  of  marriage  might  be 
published  according  to  law.  When  the  publication  was 
brought  to  her  ears,  she  was  filled  with  astonishment, 
and  went  to  him  to  vent  her  resentment;  he  bore  the 
sally  with  fortitude,  observing,  that  if  she  did  not  think 
proper  to  have  him,  she  could  go  to  the  clergyman  and 
forbid  the  banns.  After  a moment’s  pause  she  took  wit 
in  her  anger,  and  said,  “ as  it  has  been  done,  it  is  a pity 
that  the  shilling  should  he  thrown  away.” 

A Maiden  Speech. — Sir  Richard  Steele  had  con- 
structed a very  elegant  theatre  for  the  recital  of  select 
passages  from  favourite  authors ; and  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  as  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  ear 
as  the  eye,  desired  the  carpenter  who  had  completed  the 
work,  to  ascend  a pulpit  placed  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
and  speak  a few  sentences.  The  carpenter  obeyed— but 
when  mounted,  found  himself  utterly  at  a loss  foi  t e 
matter  of  his  harangue.  Sir  Richard  begged  he  would 
pronounce  whatever  came  first  into  his  head.  Thus  en- 
coura<red,  the  new-made  orator  began,  and,  looking 
steadily  at  the  knight,  in  a voice  like  thunder  exclaimed, 
“ Sir  Richard,  here  has  I,  and  these  here  men,  been 
doing  your  work  for  three  months,  and  never  seen  the 
colour  of  money.  When  are  you  to  pay  us?  I canno 
pay  my  journeymen  without  money,  and  money  k wi 
have.”  Sir  Richard  replied  that  he  was  in  raptures  with 
the  eloquence,  but  by  no  means  admired  the  subject. 
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* Parisia?  con-espondent  tells  a good  anecdote  of  a 

-nng  American,  Mr.  1 , who  was  once  enjoying  the 

festivities  ot  the  gay  capital  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  parents.  It  seemed  he  attended  a grand  masquerade 
ball,  where  his  supreme  desire  was  to  meet  an  angelic 
fair  one.  He  first  looked  all  around,  waiting  to  make  a 

SlT  ,the  “ompunt  should  find  a fine  waist  and 
small  feet.  These  beauties  he  discovered  in  a domino  of 
^all  figure  who  took  his  arm,  and  began  to  intrigue 

Tniled™;  fThf  adj  his  name’  tbe  <%  of  the 

In  ted  *-tate3  from  which  he  came,  and,  after  all  the 

piehmmanes,  she  related  to  him  many  flirtino-  excursions 
v mch  he  had  made  at  Saratoga  and  Newport?  All  these 
tnings,  whispered  m good  English,  were  very  puzzHng 
- • . , nd  in  ordei  to  find  out  who  was  his  fair  com- 

pamon  he  invited  her  to  supper  in  a private  «£ 

s^nted^Jrd  theSt  lefjiSe<J’  buf  ,after  “me  time  she  con- 
f ' J’  anf  tbe  couple  started  in  a carriage  for  the  well 
Iroown  restaurant  of  Vachette,  where  alfthe  kmerirans 

supper  was  ordered;  Sd  wh^hey'came^o  e^tl/the 

A7-U,  o'wn  1“'°* t0r  maS'k'  Mr'  P disc"“rf 

nJ^9A^'aiTturidffe  Cfoonicle  has  an  impromtu  written 
on  reading  the  announcement  in  that  paper  of  the  mar- 
1 nage  of  Mr.  Bird  to  Miss  Fish,  of  Bath 

Shut  in  a Bath,  a beauteous  Fish 
Said,  “ Oh,  that  I liad  wings  ; 

A Bird  delighted  hears  the  wish. 

And  straight  a priest  he  brings, 

Who  soon  a mystic  spell  around  them  threw 
Saying  “Fish  be  fowl,”  and  off  tire  couple  flew. 

\he  Protector8bip  of  Cromwell,  it  hannened 
-a  a secret  expedition  being  about  to  sail,  one  ^f  the 
fanatical  preachers  whom  Cromwell  was  2 

ple*x  he  general],  dmp^ved  5 
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their  conduct,  came  to  the  Protector  and  demanded  an 
audience/  When  this  was  granted,  he  said,  _ “ The  Lord 
wishes  to  know  where  the  secret  expedition  is  going  r — 
“The  Lord  knows  already,”  replied  Cromwell,  but 
thou  shalt  know,  for  thou  shalt  go  with  it  j”  and  he  sent 
him  on  hoard  the  fleet. 


THE  GASCON  PUNISHED. 

A young  widow,  rich  and  beautiful,  courted  by  a young 
Gascon,  both  poor  and  proud,  who  had  a mind  to  be  thought 
vcrv  intimate  with  her,  and  boasted  of  more  favours  than  ie 
received.  The  lady,  who  loved  to  be  merry,  resolved  to  pun- 
ish him  for  it,  after  a new  manner.  I know,  said  she,  you 
love  me,  and  believe  that  you  will  give  me  proofs  of  it  upon  an 
occasion  which  now  offers.  The  Gascon  assured  her  he  was 
ready  to  do  any  thing  to  serve  her.  You  know,  added  the 
widow,  such  a lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  a cross  and  jealous 
man  to  her  husband,  that  will  never  give  her  leave  to  he 
abroad  ; now  it  is  necessary,  for  some  private  reasons,  that  she 
should  lie  with  me  to-night ; and  I desire  you  to  lie  in  her 
place,  that  her  husband,  who  will  come  home  late,  finding  you 
in  his  bed,  may  take  you  to  be  his  wife  ; and  asUie  rises  ember 
than  she,  to  go  about  his  business,  he  will  take  no  notice  of 
any  thing  ; for  though  he  is  jealous  of  his  wife,  he  seldom  dis- 
turbs her  rest  at  night.  The  Gascon  consented  to  every  thing, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  mistress  s friend. 
They  dressed  his  head  in  women’s  night-clothes,  and  after- 
wards he  went  to  the  jealous  husband’s  bed,  who  the ^ young 
lady  knew  would  not  be  at  home  that  night  The  two  ladies 
left  the  Gascon  alone  in  bed,  and  a little  while  after,  the  young 
widow  came  in,  in  her  night-gown, 

to  bed  to  him.  The  Gascon,  who  took  hei  for  the  jealous 

husband,  was  in  great  pain,  lay  very  snug, « 
to  the  young  widow,  put  himself  as  neai  the  othei  side  ot  me 
bed  as  possible  ; thus  he  spent  a whole  night  more  uneasy 
than  any  in  his  life,  apprehensive  of  some  preposterous  cm  esses 
from  S jealous  husband.  But  his  concern  increased,  when 
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at  b!?nb  °[da7, the  y°nng  widow  rung  a bell,  at  the  sound  of 
which  he  heard  somebody  coming  into  the  room  ; he  covered 
his  head  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  such  was  his  fear  of  bein°- 
known,  that  he  wished  he  could  have  buried  himself  in  the 
bed.  It  was  the  widow’s  friend  that  came  in,  and  opened  the 
curtains,  and  at  that  very  instant  the  widow  rose  from  bed 
adorned  with  all  her  native  beauties,  which  made  the  Gascon 
almost  die  with  regret,  spite  and  shame,  for  making  such  ill 
use  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity.  8 


ARLEQUIN  JACK  KETCH. 

™ifri!Tin’  '?,his  return  from  Tl'°ye-  Passed  through  a village 
ca.led  \ ieux-Maisons,  and  arrived  there  just  on  the  eve  of  a 

fmr.  All  the  inns  being  full,  he  was  sadly  put  to  it  ; and  had 
1‘n°t  bee,n  for  a man  who  knew  him,  he  had  been  obliged  to 

him^eTfn  •rLhe,rt0getua  lodgin-  This  rnan  carried 
him  to  one  of  the  inhabitants,  his  friend  and  gossip,  whom  he 

desired  to  help  Arlequin  to  a bed.  The  man  grained  him  his 
reqnest,  and  put  Arlequin  in  a little  spare  room.  As  soon  as 
Arlequin  was  asleep  his  host  came  back  with  one  of  his 
.nemL,  a farmer  of  that  country,  who  used  to  come  to  see  him 
eery  year  upon  such  a day.  He  begged  Arlequin’s  pardon 

whh  h mblIA  V™  but  ffired  bim  t0  suffer  h>s  Wend  to  lie 
wrr  K^rneq,U,n  C0Ulf  n0t’  (,n  g00d  manners)  reject  the 

proposal  ; but  had  presently  a thought  of  putting  a trick  upon 
he^armer,  to  get  rid  of  his  company.  The  farmer,  being  go" 
to  bed,  entertained  him  with  country  affairs  ; and  then  grew 
canons  tc • know  who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came,  and  what 
business  had  brought  him  to  that  village  ? Arlequin  took 
t.iis  occasion  to  put  his  frolic  in  execution  ; and  making  as  if 
,e  was  loth  to  give  him  an  answer,  I am  the  Hangman  said 
■e.  You  the  hangman  ? replied  the  farmer,  in  a fright.'  At 
.our  service,  returned  Arlequin  ; I hanged  yesterday  at  Meaux 

nnd'l  M^TnLthait  had  CTmitted  “ robberJr  in  th“>  country  ; 
ind  I carry  his  head  in  my  hag,  in  order  to  set  it  up  to-mor- 

, "ih16  mark,.ct’^  acc-  At  tb'S  the  farmer  started  out  of 
*d  with  precipitation,  taking  hut  half  his  clothes,  that  ho 

‘ ° 1 lajn  awa*  tbe  f^fer.  The  lundlord.  who  wus  asleep, 
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waked  at  the  noise  the  fellow  made  at  his  chamber-door  ; and 
he  was  hardly  got  in,  when  the  farmer  quarrelled  with  him, 
for  putting  him  to  bed  with  the  hangman.  What  hangman 
do  you  mean  ? said  he.  I tell  you,  answered  t’other,  that  the 
man  above  is  the  hangman.  Sure  you  jest,  replied  the  host. 
Yes,  yes,  I jest ! answered  the  farmer  ; pray  go  yon  up,  and 
see  if  he  does  not  carry  in  his  bag  the  head  of  a man  he  has 
hanged,  which  he  is  to  set  up  to-morrow  in  the  market-place. 
The  landlord  being  a man  of  sense,  guessed  presently  that 
Arlequin  had  frighted  his  friend,  to  be  rid  of  a troublesome 
bedfellow.  He  went  up  into  his  chamber,  and  found  him  still 
laughing.  After  they  had  both  made  themselves  merry  with 
the  farmer’s  simplicity,  Arlequin  desired  him  to  cheer  him  up, 
and  make  him  come  back  ; but  he  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  it,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  carry  to  him  the  rest  of  h 
dothes,  and  he  went  to  lie  in  the  stables.  The  next  day  Ar- 
lequin had  a mind  to  undeceive  him,  but  could  never  come  up 
to  him  ; and  he  went  out  of  the  house  without  daring  to  look 

him  in  the  face. 


A WIFE  AND  FAITHFUL  FRIEND. 

Let  others  yield  gay  pleasure’s  palm 
To  mirth  and  rosy  wine  ! 

Oh,  give  me  friendship’s  sacred  balm 
And  sweets  of  love  divine. 

Then,  while  life’s  rugged  path  I rove 
Where  joys  and  cares  will  blend, 

Give  me,  ye  pow’rs,  such  bliss  to  prove, 
A wife  and  faithful  friend. 

With  them  each  charm  of  life  I find 
Dear  woman  crowns  my  joys  ; 

With  man  sincere  I feast  the  mind, 

And  banish  care  and  noise. 

Then  while  life’s  rugged  path  I rove, 
Where  joys  and  cares  will  blend, 

Give  me,  ye  pow’rs,  each  bliss  to  prove, 
A wife  and  faithful  friend. 
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THE  FOOLISH  CONFESSION. 

A simple  fellow  in  Lombardy  had  a great  love  for  a young 
maid,  as  he  thought  she  was  ; and  that  they  might  live  peace- 
ably together,  he  thought  of  this  expedient.  One  day  he  told 
her,  that  it  was  his  full  intent  to  marry  her  ; and  to  prevent 
future  quarrels,  he  said,  he  would  tell  her  all  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  that  their  alliance  might  be  the  stronger.  Among  many 
other  things  he  told  her,  That  in  the  heat  of  his  youth,  a lady 
friend  of  his  had  a son  by  him,  and  the  lady  was  still  living  ; 
and  he  desired  her  not  to  take  it  amiss.  No,  no,  said  she,  I 
am  very  well  pleased  ; for  a friend  of  mine  very  lovingly  put 
me  in  the  same  condition,  and  it  is  a daughter  ; and  if  you 
intend  to  fortify  our  alliance,  it  may  be  done  with  another 
marriage  between  your  son  and  my  daughter.  There  was 
some  demur,  but  at  length  they  married,  and  strange  to  say, 
so  did  the  son  and  the  daughter. 

A Rogue  in  Trouble  ; or  the  Biter  Bit. — On  Friday, 
last  week,  a young  blackguard  wished  to  try  his  hand  in  experi- 
menting upon  the  good  people  of  Garnet  Hill  by  attempting  to 
help  himself  to  a number  of  their  necessaries.  He  entered  a 
house  near  the  summit  of  that  hill,  and  having  rung  the  bell, 
asked  the  servant  girl  if  the  mistress  was  in.  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  then  asked  if  the  master  was  in. 
On  being  told  that  neither  was  within,  he  said,  being  an  inti- 
mate friend,  he  would  just  step  in  and  wait  for  their  arrival. 
Being  respectably  dressed,  the  girl  showed  him  into  the  par- 
lour, but  shortly  after  the  worthy  gent  came  to  the  kitchen  and 
said,  being  fond  of  smoking,  he  would  have  a smoke  till  the 
master  came  in.  After  smoking  a little,  he  offered  the  girl 
some  money  to  get  in  some  wiskey  for  him  as  he  felt  dull,  to 
which  she  having  intimated  there  was  plenty  of  whiskey  in  the 
house,  he  immediately  demanded  where  it  was.  The  key  of 
the  press  not  being  found,  he  knocked  his  foot  through  the 
door  and  served  himself  very  liberally,  till  he  got  rather  out- 
rageous. He  asked  the  girl  next  where  the  silver  plate  was, 
and  she,  refusing  to  answer,  he  took  a rope  from  his  pocket 
and  told  her  what  he  would  do  If  she  refused  to  answer  his 
questions  ; that  he  would  show  her  a very  nice  experiment 
•with  this  rope,  and,  in  the  meantime  he  begun  fixing  it  to  a 
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hook  in  the  kitchen  roof.  The  girl  was  terrified,  and  had  no 
power  to  stir,  while  he  went  on  fixing  his  rope  and  arranging 
a noose.  Having  done  so,  and  the  girl  still  refusing  to  tell 
where  the  plate  was,  he  brought  two  chairs  under  the  rope, 
and  mentioned  he  would  show  her  first  what  he  meant  to  do  if 
she  persisted  in  refusing  to  answer  his  questions.  He  then 
mounted  the  chairs,  and,  when  fitting  his  neck  into  the  noose 
to  show  how  to  do  the  experiment,  the  chairs  slipped  from  un- 
der him,  and,  to  his  horror,  he  found  himself  hanging  by  the 
rope.  The  girl  screamed  and  ran  to  the  street  and  called  a 
man,  who,  on  entering,  found  the  experimentor  motionless,  and 
quite  black  in  the  face,  seemingly  dead.  He  was  immediately 
cut  down,  and  means  of  restoration  adopted.  It  is  evident 
that  he  became  so  much  intoxicated  that  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form the  experiment  he  meant,  as  he  only  wished  to  show  the 
girl  how  he  would  hang  her,  not  meaning  to  hang  himself. 


WANT  OF  MONEY,  THE  WORST  OF  WANTS. 

Text. — Want  sense,  and  the  world  will  o'erlook  it; 

Want  feeling — 'twill  find  some  excuse ; 

But  if  the  world  knows  you  want  money. 

You’re  certain  to  get  its  abuse : 

The  wisest  advice  in  existence 
Is  n er  on  its  kindness  to  call ; 

The  next  way  to  get  its  assistance 
Is — show  you  don't  need  it  at  all ! 

My  Hearers  : this  is  not  only  a great,  but  a curious  and 
mysterious  world  we  live  in,  and  pay  rent  for.  All  discord  is 
harmony  ; all  evil  is  good  ; all  despostism  is  liberty  ; and  all 
wrong  is  right — for,  as  Alexander  Pope  says,  ‘ Whatever  is, 
is  right except  a left  boot,  and  wanting  to  borrow  money. 
You  may  want  sense,  and  the  world  won’t  blame  you  for  it. 
It  would  gladly  furnish  you  with  the  article,  had  it  any  to 
spare  ; but,  unluckily,  it  has  hardly  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  generously  overlooks  the  matter,  inasmuch  as 
you  had  not  the  making  of  yourself ; for,  if  you  had,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  you  would  have  put  in  a few  more  brains,  and 
put  on  a little  less  bottom.  However,  if  you  lack  sense,  you  are 
well  enough  off,  after  all ; for  then,  if  you  commit  a fox  paw, 
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as  the  French  say,  you  are  let  go  with  the  compliment.  ‘ Poor 
fool ! he  doesn’t  know  any  better  !’  The  truth  is,'  a great 
deal  of  brains  is  a vast  deal  of  botheration.  An  empty  skull 
is  bound  to  shine  in  company  ; because  the  proprietor  of  it 
has  not  sense  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a possibility  of  his 
making  a nincompoop  of  himself ; and,  therefore  he  dashes 
ahead,  hit  or  miss,  and  generally  succeeds  beyond  the  bounds 
of  all  expectation.  Let  a man  be  minus  brains  and  plus  brass, 
and  he  is  sure  to  slide  through  the  world  as  though  he  were 
greased  from  ear  to  ancle  ; but  rig  up  for  him  a complete 
machinery  of  thought,  and  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  tend 
it.  He  goes  to  his  grave,  ruffled  and  tumbled — curses  life  for 
its  cares,  and  moves  off  into  eternity  pack-saddled  with  mental 
misery.  Oh,  for  the  happiness  of  the  fool ! 

My  friends  : if  you  want  feeling,  it  will  always  find  excuse. 
The  apparently-miserable  mendicant,  that  begs  a penny  at 
your  door,  may  be  better  off  than  yourself. — You  hesitate  to 
help  a mortal  out  of  the  pit  of  poverty,  lest  he  turn  about  and 
tumble  you  in  the  same  pit  for  your  kindness.  As  for  pre- 
tending to  feel  for  a brother’s  woes,  his  misfortunes  and  his 
miseries,  is  all  in  my  eye  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin.  The 
only  true  state  of  feeling  is  to  feel  for  another  man’s  money. 
Get  that,  and  then  you  can  feci — feel — feel— comfortable. 

My  dear  friends  : don’t  let  the  world  know  that  you  really 
stand  in  need  of  money  ; if  you  do,  it  will  see  you  a consider- 
able way  further  down  before  you  get  a copper  from  its  trea- 
sury. The  world  rides  those  that  are  ridden — treads  upon 
those  that  are  down — kicks  those  that  are  used  to  be  kicked, 
and  cuffs  the  earn  of  the  poverty-bitten,  as  though  they  had 
been  guilty  of  some  enormous  offence.  You  must  hold  up 
your  heads — look  smart  (as  you  actually  do  smart)  and  pre- 
tend your  pockets  are  suffering  with  a plethora  of  the  ‘ pewter’ 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  a pecuniary  favour  from  your  fellow 
rascals.  All  is  deceit  and  hypocrisy  here  below.  Man  takes 
every  available  advantage  of  his  brother  man,  in  the  way  of 
business  ; and,  if  I were  to  swap  horses  to-day  with  a minister 
of  the  gospel,  I should  keep  one  eye  open  just  as  wide  as 
though  I were  dealing  with  a notorious  jockey.  Excuse  my 
1 want  of  confidence  in  professional  piety  ; but  faith  is  not  to  bo 
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summoned  bv  each  wish  and  desire.  Flesh  is  flesh,  and  fish 
is  fish,  after  all.  ' 

My  hearers : if  you  have  nothing,  nobody  can  rob  yon. 
[Don’t  be  alarmed  at  that  passage  of  the  scripture  which  says, 
‘ He  that  hath  nothing,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  what  "he 
bath.’]  If  you  have  nothing  you  are  safe,  provided  you  can 
manage  to  extort  an  existence.  If  you  can  get  something 
anyhow,  well  and  good,  so  long  as  the  world  considers  it 
honestly  your  own ; but,  if  you  go  to  borrow  money,  make  the 
lender  believe  that  you  are  about  to  enrich  him  by  paying 
great  interest,  when  you  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  disturb- 
ing the  principal.  I talk  this  way  because  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  It  is  ‘ pull  Dick,  pull  Devil,’  with  mankind  through 
life.  The  one  that,  unfortunately,  falls  behind  is  a victim  to 
kicks  and  curses,  while  he  that  is  ahead  basks  in  the  sunshine 
of  fortune  and  popular  favour,  albeit  he  be  one  the  devil  would 
disdain  to  touch  with  a pitchfork.  For  my  part,  I do  not 
want  to  see  such  things.  I wish  to  see  you  all  united,  with- 
out regard  to  condition,  sex,  or  sentiment.  I want  to  see  you 
men  all  shake  hands  with  one  another,  and  do  whatever  is  fair, 
each  unto  each.  I desire  you  to  kiss  the  women,  and  love  them 
in  all  •sincerity  ; for,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  were  put  upon 
earth  for  a good  purpose.  And,  lastly,  I warn  you  against 
thinking  too  much  of  money  ; for  it  has  carried  a good  many 
to  hell,  and  none  to  heaven.  So  mote  it  be  I 


ANECDOTES,  HUMOUROUS  and  INTERESTING. 

IIipparchia  being  desperately  in  love  with  Crates  the 
philosopher,  courted  him  for  a husband;  and  neither  her 
relations,  nor  that  philosopher  himself,  could  dissuade  her 
from  it.  But,  said  Crates  to  her,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  in  love  with  ? I will  be  plain  with  you : Here  is 

your  husband,  said  he  (pulling  off  his  cloak ; then  throw- 
ing off  his  hag  and  his  stick)  : Here  is,  added  he,  show- 

ing his  crooked  back,  my  wife’s  jointure;  see  whether 
you  are  contented  with  it,  and  whether  you  can  like  this 
wav  of  living.  She  accepted  of  all  those  conditions,  and 
bo  he  married  her. 
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Alexander  the  Great  being  wounded  in  a fight  with  an 
arrow,  said  to  those  who  were  about  him,  Every  one  calls 
me  immortal,  and  the  son  of  Jupiter:  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  Does  not  this  wound  give  the  lie  to  all 
those  flatterers  ? This  blood  that  runs  is  of  the  same 
colour  with  that  of  my  subjects,  and  puts  me  in  mind 
that  I am  but  a man. 


Diogenes  said,  that  in  order  to  become  perfect,  a man 
ha*  need  either  of  faithful  friends,  or  great  enemies: 
because  the  one  by  their  good  advice,  and  the  other  by 
their  sharp  reproaches,  made  him  sensible  of  his  faults. 

+uS<°^eb?dL  came  t0  Socrates  the  philosopher,  to  tell  him 
that  the  Athenians  had  sentenced  him  to  death  : Nature 
said  he,  has  long  since  condemned  them  to  suffer  the 
same  punishment. 


One  told  Anacharsis,  that  the  ship  he  was  in  was  but 

tocLfottoh  “•  s“d  he’ we  are  witbi" 


J the  Pefestal  of  a T°^en  statue 

Ymich  the  Curtezan  Phryne  had  erected  to  Venus  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  these  words:  The  incontinency  of 
the  Grecians  has  raised  this  statue.  J 

Adrian  the  Emperor  asked  Epictetus,  why  Venus  was 
represented  naked  ? Because,  answered  he,  she  strips 
-hem  of  every  thing,  who  follow  her  sports  too  much.  P 

A tailor  blind  of  one  eye,  came  home,  sooner  than  his 

nSrivPe<:I  ld ; ?nd  becau;se  his  absence  she  liad 

.ntertained  her  lover,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  convev 

nm  out  she  adopted  this  stratagem;  she  went  to  her 
usband,  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  placed  her 
land  upon  his  good  eye,  and  told  him,  she  was  a draini- 
ng last  night  he  could  see  with  the  other  eye-  it  he 
neantime  her  spark  slipt  out.  * ’ U 

One  day  Socrates,  having  for  a long  time  endured  his 
nfe  3 brawl“S»  out  of  his  house,  and  sat  down  be- 
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fore  the  door,  to  rid  himself  of  her  impertinence.  That 
woman,  enraged  to  find  all  her  scolding  was  not  able  to 
disturb  his  tranquillity,  ilung  a chamber-pot  full  upon  his 
head.  Those  that  happened  to  see  it,  laughed  at  poor 
Socrates;  but  that  Philosopher  told  them,  smiling,  I 
thought,  indeed,  after  so  much  thunder,  we  should  have 
some  rain. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  of  Sicily,  caused  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Otympius  to  be  stripped  of  a cloak  of  massy  gold, 
worth  about  fifty  thousand  Crowns ; and  instead  of  that 
gave  him  one  of  wool,  saying,  This  cloak  is  too  cold  in 
yvinter,  and  too  heavy  in  summer ; we  must  take  care  of 
Jupiter;  this  woollen  one  will  fit  him  much  better. 

The  same  king  caused  in  Epidaurus  the  golden  beard 
of  ^Esculapius  to  be  plucked  off:  It  is  neither  decent  nor 
rational,  said  he,  to  represent  /Esculapius,  a youth,  With  „ 
a long  beard,  whilst  we  see  by  him  Apollo,  his  father,  • 
with  a smooth  and  beardless  chin. 

A Roman  Knight,  who  was  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  in  debt,  and  yet  enjoyed  his  pleasure,  and 
lived  in  great  ease,  being  dead,  the  emperor  Augustus  1 
ordered,  that  when  his  goods  were  sold,  his  bed  should  - 
be  bought  for  him  ; for  which  he  gave  this  reason  : that 
must  needs  be  the  best  bed  in  the  world,  since  he  who  ! 
was  so  deep  in  debt,  could  repose  in  it  so  long  at  his  ease,  a 

One  told  his  wife,  that  he  heard  for  certain,  that 
they  were  all  accounted  cuckolds  in  their  town,  but  one  v 
man : who  dost  thou  think  that  should  be  P says  he.  ; 
Faith,  says  she,  husband,  I cannot  think  who  it  is,  for  my 
life. 

A young  fellow  told  his  wife  the  first  night  he  lay  with 
her,  that  if  she  had  consented  to  have  lain  with  him  be-  j 
fore  Marriage,  he  would  never  have  made  her  his  wife.  < 
Faith,  said  she,  I did  imagine  as  much;  for  I have  been  J 
cheated  so  three  or  four  times  before,  and  was  resolved 
not  to  be  cheated  so  now. 
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An  Italian  Earl,  about  Naples,  worth  a hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a year,  married  a common  laundress  ; where- 
upon Pasquin  the  next  Sunday  morning,  had  a foul  and 
most  dirty  shirt  upon  his  back,  and  this  tart  label  beneath  : 
Pasquin,  how  now  ? A foul  shirt  upon  a Sunday  ? The 
answer  was,  I cannot  help  it ; for  my  Laundress  is  made 
a Countess. 


An  exciseman,  walking  by  a river,  saw  a boy  fishing 
who  knew  him  to  be  of  that  honourable  profession.  My 
pretty  lad,  said  he,  what  dost  thou  fish  for  ? I fish  for 
the  Devil,  replied  the  boy,  but  I want  the  right  bait  to 
catch  him.  W hat  bait  is  that  P says  the  other.  Indeed, 
sir,  I have  been  told  there  is  no  better  bait  in  the  world 
than  an  Exciseman. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  ORATION. 


DELIVERED  JULY  4TH,  AT  WE  AT  HERSFIELD , CONNECTICUT. 


U delivered  the  follcring,  about  two  years  ago,  to  a large  and  dis- 
criminating awjince.  I was  96  minits  passin  a given  pint  I have 
revised  the  orashun,  and  added  sum  things  which  makes  it  appro- 
po-.er  to  the  times  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  i have  also  corrected 
the  grammers  and  punktooated  it.  I do  my  own  punktooatin  now 
days.  The  printers  in  Vasity  Fair  offiss  can't  punktooate  worth  a 


Feller  Citizens  : Ive  bin  honored  with  a invite  to  norate  be- 
ore  yon  to-day  ; and  when  I say  that  I skurcely  feel  ekal  to 
.he  task,  I’m  sure  you  will  believe  me. 

, Weathersfield  is  justly  celebrated  for  her  onyins  and  patri- 
ism  the  world  over,  and  to  be  axed  to  paws  and  address  you  on 
Ins,  my  fust  perfeshernal  tower  threw  New  Englan,  cause  me  to 
eel -to  feel -I  may  say  it  causes  me  to  feel.  (Grate  ap- 
Iaw3.  They  thought  this  was  oue  of  my  eccentricities,  while 
he  fact  is  I was  stuck.  This  between  you  and  I.) 

I m a plane  man.  I don’t  know  nothin  about  no  ded  Inn- 
tiages  and  am  a little  shaky  on  livin  ones.  There4,  expect 
o dowry  talk  from  me.  What  I shall  say  will  be  to  the  pint 
jght  strate  oat.  ’ 
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I’m  not  a politician  and  my  other  habits  air  good.  I’ve  no 
enemys  to  reward,  nor  friends  to  sponge,  But  I’m  a Union 
man.  I luv  the  Union  - it  is  a Big  thing — and  it  makes  my 
hart  bleed  to  see  a lot  of  ornery  peple  a-movin  heaven --no, 
not  heaven,  but  the  other  place — and  earth,  to  bust  it  up.  Too 
much  good  blud  was  spilt  in  courtin  and  marrin  that  hily  res- 
pectable female  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  to  git  a divorce  from 
her  now.  My  own  State  of  Injianny  is  celebrated  for  unhitchin 
marrid  peple  with  neatness  and  dispatch,  but  yon  can't  git  a 
divorce  from  the  Goddess  up  there.  Not  by  no  means.  The 
old  gal  has  behaved  herself  too  well  to  cast  her  off  now.  I’m 
sorry  the  picters  don’t  give  her  no  shoes  or  stockins,  but  the 
band  of  stars  upon  her  hed  must  continner  to  shine  undimd, 
forever.  I’me  for  the  Union  as  she  air,  and  withered  be  the 
arm  of  every  ornery  cuss  who  attempts  to  bust  her  up.  That’s 
me.  I hav  sed  ! [It  was  a very  sweaty  day,  and  at  this  pint  of 
the  orashun  a man  fell  down  with  sunstroke.  I told  the  awjiuce 
that  considerin  the  large  number  of  putty  gals  present  I was 
more  fraid  of  a dawter  stroke.  This  was  impromptoo,  and 
seemed  to  amoose  them  very  much.] 

Feller  Citizens— I hain’t  got  time  to  notis  the  growth  of 
Ameriky  frum  the  time  when  the  May-flowers  cum  over  in  the 
Pilgrim  and  brawt  Plymmuth  Rock  with  them,  but  every 
skool  boy  nose  our  kareer  has  bin  tremenjis.  You  will  excuse 
me  if  I don’t  prase  the  erly  settlers  of  the  Kolonies.  Peple 
which  hung  idiotic  old  wimin  for  witches,  burnt  holes  in 
Quakers’  tongues  and  consined  their  feller  critters  to  the  tred- 
mill  and  pillery  on  the  slitest  provocashun,  may  hav  bin  very 
nice  folks  in  their  way,  but  I must  confess  I don’t  admire  their 
stile,  and  will  pass  them  by.  I spose  they  ment  well,  and  so, 
in  the  novel  and  techin  langwidge  of  the  nusepapers,  “ peas  to 
their  ashis.”  Thare  was  no  diskount,  however,  on  them  brave 
men  who  fit,  bled  and  died  in  the  American  Revolushun.  YV  e 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  setting  ’em  up  two  steep.  Like  my  show, 
they  will  stand  any  amount  of  praise.  G.  Washington  was 
abowt  the  best  man  this  world  ever  sot  eyes  on.  He  was  a 
clear  heded,  warm-harted,  and  stiddy  goin  man.  He  never 
slept  over  ! The  prevailin  weakness  of  most  public  men  is  to 
SLOP  OVER!  [Put  them  words  in  large  letters— A.  W.j 
They  git  filled  up  and  slop.  They  Rush  at  Things.  They  travel 
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too  much  on  the  high  presher  principle.  They  git  on  to  the 
fust  poplar  hobby-hoss  whitch  trots  along,  not  caring  a sent 
•whether  the  beest  is  even  goin,  clear  sited  and  sound,  or  spavin- 
ed blind  and  bawky.  Of  course  they  git  throwed  eventooally,  if 
not  sooner.  When  they  see  the  niultitood  goin  it  blind  they 
go  Pel  Mel  with  it,  instid  of  exertin  theirselves  to  set  it  right. 
They  can’t  see  that  the  crowd  which  is  now  bearin  them  tri- 
nrnfuntly  on  its  shoulders  will  soon  diskiver  its  error  and  cast 
them  into  the  hoss  pond  of  Oblivyun,  without  the  slitest  hesi- 
tation. Washington  never  slopt  over.  That  wasn’t  George’s 
stile.  He  luved  his  country  dearly.  He  wasn’t  after  the 
spiles.  He»was  a human  angil  in  a 3 kornerd  hat  and  knee 
britches,  and  we  shan’t  see  his  like  right  way.  My  frends,  we 
can’t  all  be  Washingtons,  but  we  kin  all  be  patrits  & behave 
ourselves  in  a human  and  a Christian  manner.  When  we  see 
a brother  goin  down  hill  to  Ruin  let  us  not  give  him  a push, 
but  let  us  seeze  rite  hold  of  his  coat-tails  and  draw  him  back  to 
Morality. 

Imagine  G.  Washington  and  P.  Henry  in  the  character  of 
sesoshers  ! as  well  fancy  John  Banyan  and  Dr.  Watts  in 
spangled  tites,  doin  the  trapeze  in  a one-horse  circus  ! 

I tell  you,  feller  citizens,  it  would  have  bin  ten  dollars  in  Jeff 
Davis’s  pocket  if  he’d  never  bin  born  1 

*******  * * * $> 

Be  shure  and  vote  at  leest  once  at  all  elecshuns.  Buckle  on 
yer  Armer  and  go  to  the  Poles.  See  two  it  that  your  naber  is 
there.  See  that  the  kripples  air  provided  with  carriages.  Go 
to  the  poles  and  stay  all  day.  Bewair  of  the  infamous  lise 
witch  the  Opposishun  will  be  startin  to  git  up  fur  perlitical  eftek 
on  the  eve  of  eleckshun.  To  the  Poles  ! and  w#en  you  git 
there  vote  jest  as  you  dam  please.  This  is  a privilege  we  all 
persess,  and  it  is  1 of  the  booties  of  this  grate  and  free  land. 

I see  mutch  to  admire  in  New  Englan.  Your  gals  in  par- 
ticklar  air  abowt  as  snug  hilt  peaces  of  Caliker  as  I ever  saw. 
They  air  fully  equal  to  the  corn  fed  gals  of  Ohio  and  Injianny, 
and  will  make  the  bestest  kind  of  wives.  It  sets  my  Buzzum  ) 
on  fire  to  look  at  ’em. 

Be  still,  my  sole,  be  still. 

&,  you,  iXurl,  slop  euitm  up  I 
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I like  your  skool  houses,  your  meetin  houses,  your  enterprise, 
gtimpshun,  &c.,  but  your  favorit  Bevridge  I disgust.  I allude 
to  New  England  Rum.  It  is  wuss  nor  the  korn  whisky  of  In- 
jianny,  which  eats  threw  stone  jugs  & will  turn  the  stummuck 
of  the  most  shiftless  Hog.  I seldom  seek  consolashun  in 
the  flowin  Bole,  but  tother  day  I wurrid  down  some  of  your 
Rum.  The  fust  glass  indused  me  to  sware  like  a infooriated 
trooper.  On  takin  the  secund  glass  I was  seezed  with  a desire 
to  break  winders,  and  arter  imbibin  the  third  glass  I knockt  a 
small  boy  down,  pickt  his  pocket  of  a New  York  Ledger,  and 
wildly  commenced  readin  Sylvanus  Kobb’s  last  Tail.  Its 
drefful  stuff — a sort  of  lickwid  litenin,  gut  up  under  the  per- 
sonal supervishun  of  the  devil — tears  men’s  inards  all  to  peaces 
and  makes  their  noses  blossum  as  the  Lobster.  Shun  it  as  you 
would  a wild  hyeny  with  a fire  brand  tied  to  his  tale,  and  while 
you  air  abowt  it  you  will  do  a first  rate  thing  for  yourself  and 
everybody  abowt  you  by  shunnin  all  kinds  ofiutoxicatin  lickers. 
You  don’t  need  ’em  no  more’n  a cat  need  two  tales,  sayin 
nothin  abowt  the  trubble  and  sufferin  they  cawse.  But  unless 
pour  inards  air  cast  iron,  avoid  New  Englan’s  favourite 
Bevrige. 

My  fiends,  I’m  dun.  I tear  myself  away  from  you  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  & a pleasant  oder  of  Onyins  abowt  my  close, 
in  the  langwidge  of  Mister  Catterline  to  the  Rummuns,  I go, 
but  perhaps  I shall  cum  back  agin.  Adoo,  peple  of  Wethers- 
field. Be  virtoous  & you’ll  be  happy ! 


. DIVERTERS. 

If  you  have  to  go  to  government  for  any  thing,  you 
will  find  it  a loug  zig-zig  up  hill  and  down  hill  road; 
3 ut  if  the  government  has  to  come  to  you  for  anjr  thing, 
Lev  are  at  you  in  a stride  or  two ; for  their  road  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow. 

“ Now,  Henry,  hold  up  your  head  and  tell  me  who  was 
die  strongest  man  ?”  <f  Jonah.”  “Why  so?”  “Because 
.he  whale  couldn’t  hold  him  after  he  had  got  him  down.” 
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Why  is  a tale-bearer  like  a bricklayer? — Because  he 
raises  stories. 

A County  Court  is  a very  good  thing,  but  a single 
young  man  thinks  a village  court  is  a good  deal  better. 

An  Arch  Bishop  cannot  possibly  be  an  upright  man. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  at  least,  I should  say 
so  if  I were  a barber. 

Weeping  denotes  sorrow ; at  the  least  it  is  a good  cry- 
tear-ean  to  go  by. 

An  Irish  coachman,  driving  past  some  harvest  fields 
during  summer,  addressing  a smart  girl  engaged  in  sheav- 
ing, exclaimed,  “ Arrah,  me  darling,  I wish  I was  in  jail 
for  stealing  ye  1” 

A Printer,  on  seeing  a bailliff  closely  pursuing  an  un- 
fortunate author,  remarked,  “that  it  was  a new  edition 
of  the ‘Pursuits  of  Literature,’  unbound,  and  hot-press- 
ed.” 

“ Pat,  do  you  love  your  country?”  “ Yes,  yer  honour.” 
“ What’s  the  best  thing  about  ould  Ireland,  Pat?”  “The 
whiskey,  yer  honour.”  “ Ah,  I see,  Pat,  with  all  her 
faults  you  love  her  still.” 

Seasonable.— Soon  after  Sir  Henry  Rivers  took 
orders,  he  was  told  by  a friend  that  he  would  undoubtedly 
become  a bishop.  “ Indeed,”  said  Sir  Henry,  “ why  so  ?” 
“ Because  rivers  invariably  go  to  the  seas.” 

Walpole  relates,  after  an  execution  of  eighteen  male- 
factors, a woman  was  hawking  an  account  of  them,  but 
called  them  nineteen.  A gentleman  said  to  her,  “ Why 
do  you  say  nineteen  ? there  were  but  eighteen  hanged.” 
She  replied,  “Sir,  I did  not  know  you  bad  been  repriev- 
ed.” 

A man  being  asked  on  a late  trial  for  a certificate  of 
his  marriage,  took  his  hat  off  and  exhibited  a huge  scar, 
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■which  looked  as  though  it  had  been  made  with  a fire 
shovel.  The  evidence  was  satisfactory. 

A gentleman  having  to  pass  through  a river,  which  he 
supposed  deep,  bid  his  servant  to  go  before  him.  But  he, 
to  show  his  good  breeding,  replied,  l<  I will  never  be 
guilty  of  such  ill  manners ; pray,  sir,  do  you  cross  first, 
and  I will  follow.” 

A cook,  famed  for  her  frequent  failures  in  attempting 
hard  words,  being  about  to  purchase  a saucepan,  asked 
for  one  lined  with  “emanuel,”  as  “she  preferred  it  for 
cooking.” 

The  following  is  Aunt  Betsey’s  description  of  her  milk- 
man  : — “ He  is  the  meanest  man  in  the  world,”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ He  skims  his  milk  on  the  top,  and  then  he 
turns  it  over  and  skims  the  bottom,” 

A Cockney  at  a tea  party,  overhearing  one  lady  say  to  1 
another,  “ I have  something  for  your  private  ear,”  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  “I  protest  against  that,  for  there  is 
a law  against  privateering.” 

The  last  advance  in  refining  the  English  language  is,  i 
instead  of  saying  he  “ is  raising  old  Harry,”  to  remark 
that  he  is  “ elevating  ancient  Henry." 

A navy  surgeon  loved  to  prescribe  salt  water.  He  fell 
overboard  one  day.  “ Zounds,  Will,”  said  a sailor, 
“there’s  the  doctor  tumbled  into  his  own  medicine 
chest !” 

A female  teacher  of  a school  that  stood  on  the  banks  of 
a quiet  English  stream,  once  wished  to  commuuicate  to 
her  pupils  an  idea  of  faith.  While  she  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word,  a small  covered  boat  glid- 
ed in  sight  along  the  stream.  Seizing  upon  the  incident 
for  an  illustration,  she  exclaimed:  “If  I were  to  tell  you 
there  is  a leg  of  mutton  in  that  boat,  you  would  believe 
me,  would’nt  you,  even  without  seeing  it  yourselves?” 
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“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  scholars.  “Well,  that  is 
faith,”  said  the  schoolmistress.  The  next  day,  in  order 
to  test  their  recollection  of  the  lesson,  she  inquired, 
“ What  is  faith  ?”  “ A leg  of  mutton  in  a boat !”  was  the 
answer  shouted  from  all  parts  of  the  school-room, 


THE  IVY  THAT  GROWS  ON  YON  OLD  ABBEY 
WALL 

The  ivy  that  grows  on  yon  old  abbey  wall, 

A type  of  affection  should  be, 

Enduring  and  constant,  whate’er  may  befall, 

As  thou,  love,  hast  been  unto  me. 

Clasp’d  firmly  for  ever,  while  time  steals  away 
The  flow’rets  and  blossoms  so  fair, 

It3  leaf-like  affection  contented  to  stay, 

And  bloom  still  an  evergreen  there. 

Round  the  old  abbey  wall  will  that  ivy  branch  climb 
More  firmly  as  seasons  shall  roll, 

And  so  should  affection  be  strengthened  by  time, 

Still  binding  more  closely  the  soul. 

And  thus,  when  the  summer  of  life  shall  depart, 

And  winter  come  chilly  and  bare, 

The  smile  of  affection  will  gladden  the  heart, 

And  bloom  still  an  evergreen  there. 


A Yankee  Lover’s  Generosity. — “Sally,”  said  a 
green  youth  in  a venerable  white  hat  and  grey  pants, 
through  which  hi3  legs  projected  half  a foot,  perhaps 
more — “Sally,  before  we  go  into  this  ’ere  museum  to  see 
the  enchanted  horse,  I want  to  ask  you  somethin’.” 
“Well,  Ichabod,  what  i3  it?”  “Why,  you  see  this  ’ere 
business  is  gwine  to  cost  a hull  quarter  a-piece,  and  I 
can’t  afford  to  spend  so  much  for  nothin’.  Now  ef  you’ll 
say  you’ll  have  me,  darn’d  ef  I dont  pay  the  hull  on’t 
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myself— I will!”  Sally  made  a non-committal  reply, 
which  Ichabod  interpreted  to  suit  himself,  and  he  strode 
up  two  steps  at  a time,  and  paid  the  whole  on’t. 

Cut  it  Short. — A certain  barber  of  our  town,  having 
great  gift  of  gab,  used  to  amuse  his  customers  with  his 
long  yarns,  while  he  went  through  his  functions  on  their 
heads  and  faces.  One  day  an  old  codger  came  in,  took 
his  seat,  ordered  a shave  and  hair  cut.  The  barber  went 
to  work,  and  began  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  long 
stories,  to  the  no  little  dissatisfaction  of  the  old  gentleman, 
who,  becoming  irritable  at  the  barber,  said,  “ Cut  it  short.” 
— “ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  barber,  continuing  the  yarn,  until 
the  old  gentleman  again  ordered — “ Cut  it  short,  I say, 
cut  it  short.” — “ Yes,  sir,”  clipping  away,  and  gabbling 
the  faster. — “Cut  it  short,  cut  it  short,  1 say,”  said  the 
old  gent. — “ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  barber,  going  on  with  his 
story. — “ Will  you  cut  it  short  ?”  bawled  out  the  old 
gent,  in  a rage. — “Can’t,  sir,”  said  the  barber,  “for  if 
you’ll  look  in  the  glass,  you’ll  see  I’ve  cut  it  all  off.” 
And  to  his  horror,  upon  looking  in  the  glass,  the  old  gen- 
tleman found  all  the  hair  cut  off  from  his  head. 

Practical  Joking. — A few  days  since,  (writes  an 

attorney,)  as  I was  sitting  with  Brother  D , in  his 

office,  in  Court-square,  a client  came  in  and  said — 

“ Squire  D , W , the  stabler,  shaved  me  dread- 

fully yesterday,  and  I want  to  come  up  with  him.” 

“ State  your  case,”  said  D . 

Client — “ I asked  him  how  much  he  would  charge  me 
for  a horse  to  go  to  Dedham.  He  said  fifteen  shillings. 
I took  the  horse  and  went,  and  when  I came  back,  I paid 
him  fifteen  shillings,  and  he  said  he  wanted  another  fifteen 
shillings  for  coming  back,  and  made  me  pay  it.” 

“D — - gave  him  some  legal  advice,  which  the  client 
immediately  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

He  went  to  the  stabler  and  said — 
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“How  much  will  you  charge  me  for  a horse  to  go  to 
Salem?” 

Stabler  replied — “Thirty  shillings.” 

“ Harness  him  up  !” 

Client  went  to  Salem,  came  back  by. railroad,  went  to 
stabler,  saying — 

“Here  is  your  money,”  paying  him  thirty  shillings. 

“ Where  is  my  horse  ?”  says  W . 

“He  is  at  Salem,”  says  client;  “I  only  hired  him  to 
to  go  Salem.” 

Two  brothers  who  lived  together,  were  much  alike, 
and  bore  the  same  name.  A man  desiring  to  speak  with 
one  of  them,  Which  do  you  ask  for?  said  the  porter: 
The  Counsellor,  answered  the  man.  They  are  both 
Couflsellors.  Him  that  squints  a little : They  both 

squint.  Him  that  has  a handsome  wife:  Both  their 
wives  are  handsome.  Well  then,  him  who  is  a Cuckold. 
By  mv  faith,  sir,  answered  the  porter,  I take  them  both 
to  be  'Cuckolds.  Well,  said  the  man,  those  two  brothers 
are  strangely  fated  to  resemble  one  another. 

One  was  advised  to  venture  something  in  a Lottery. 
Not  I,  said  he;  for  none  have  luck  in  them  but  rank 
cuckolds.  Come,  come,  said  his  wife,  who  was  standing 
by,  pray  my  dear,  venture  something;  for  I have  a 
strong  fancy  you  will  have  very  good  luck. 

The  famous  and  witty  Francis  Rabelais  followed  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Home,  as  his  physician.  This 
prelate  went  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  new  Pope  Gregory 
A III.  and  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his 
holiness's  feet.  Rabelais,  who  was  present,  being  shocked 
at  so  base  an  action,  got  hastily  out  of  the  room.  The 
cardinal  being  returned  home,  asked  him  in  a passion, 
what  made  him  run  away  and  not  stay  till  he  had  pre- 
sented him  to  the  Pontiff?  I crave  your  Emiriency’s 
pardon,  answered  he : but  seeing  you,  who  are  a Cardinal, 
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a great  Prince,  and  my  master,  kiss  the  Pope’s  toe,  I 
thought  the  greatest  honour  that  would  fall  to  my  share, 
should  be  to  kiss  his  holiness’s  bum.  This  conceit  pleased 
the  Cardinal  so,  that  he  could  not  forbear  laughing. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  a witty  parson  at  Cam- 
bridge was  ordered  to  preach  before  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  was  a very  drowsy  person.  He  took  for  his  text, 
What,  could  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  And 
at  every  division  he  concluded  with  his  text,  which  often 
awaked  the  Vice-Chancellor.  This  being  noticed  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  complained  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who,  willing  to  procure  him  some  satisfaction, 
sent  for  this  scholar  up  to  London,  to  make  his  defence ; 
which  he  did  so  well,  that  the  Archbishop  enjoined  him 
to  preach  before  King  James,  He  seemed  unwilling,  but 
afterwards  consented,  and  coming  into  the  pulpit,  began ; 
James  I.  VI.  (meaning  the  first  of  England,  and  the  sixth 
of  Scotland)  Waver  not.  The  King  wondered  at  the  text, 
but  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  sermon,  that  he  made 
him  one  of  his  chaplains.  After  which  the  Archbishop 
sent  him  to  Cambridge,  to  apologize  to  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, and  to  take  leave  of  the  university.  Being  there 
in  the  pulpit,  he  took  the  latter  part  of  his  former  verse 
for  his  text,  viz,  Sleep  on,  and  take  your  rest.  In  con- 
clusion he  made  his  apology  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  say- 
ing, whereas  I said  before  (which  gave  offence)- what, 
cannot  you  watch  with  me  one  hour  ? I say  now,  sleep 
on  and  take  your  rest.  And  so  left  the  university. 

Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  city  of  Munich,  resolved 
to  put  every  man  to  the  sword,  allowing  the  women  only 
to  go  out  of  it,  and  carry  with  them  what  they  valued 
most.  The  women,  taking  advantage  of  this  permission, 
took  their  husbands  on  their  backs,  saying,  that  nothing 
in  the  world  was  so  dear  to  them.  The  Emperor  was  so 
taken  with  this  action,  that  he  forgave  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  prince,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  put  to  death. 
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WHY  IS  A GARDENER  THE  MOST 

EXTRAORDINARY  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD? 

Because  no  man  has  more  business  upon  earth  He  has 
good  ground  for  what  he  does  ; — He  commands  his  thyme  ; — 
He  is  master  of  the  mint ; — He  fingers  the  penny  royal ; — He 
raises  his  celery,  every  year  ; — And  it  is  a bad  year  that  does 
not  bring  him  a plum  ; — He  meets  with  more  boughs,  than  a 
minister  of  state  ; — Distempers,  fatal  to  others,  hurt  not  him  ; 
— He  walks  the  better  for  the  gravel ; — And  thrives  best  in  a 
consumption  ; —He  makes  raking  more  his  business  than  his 
diversion,  and  makes  it  of  advantage  to  his  health  and  fortune  ; 
which  few  other  gentlemen  do  ; — Yet  his  wife  has  enough  of 
Lad’s  Love,  and  Heart’s  Ease,  and  never  wishes  for  Weeds  ; — 
He  can  boast  of  more  Bleeding  Hearts,  than  you  ; — And  of 
more  Laurels,  than  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  ; — He  can 
make  more  Beds  then  a French  King  ; — And  has  in  them  more 
Painted  Ladies  But  his  greatest  praise,  and  the  world’s 
greatest  envy,  is,  that  he  may  have  Yew,  when  he  will. 

Measure  for  Measure. — A tall  Western  girl, 
named  Short,  long  loved  a certain  big  Mr.  Little ; while 
Little  little  thinking  of  Short,  loved  a little  lass  named 
Long.  To  make  a long  story  short,  Little  proposed  to 
Long,  and  Short  longed  to  he  even  with  Little’s  short- 
comings. So  Short  meeting  Long,  threatened  to  marry 
Little  before  long,  which  caused  Little,  in  a short  time, 
to  marry  Long. — Query  : Did  tall  Short  love  big  Little 
less,  because  Little  loved  Long  ? 

Not  long  since,  in  South  Carolina,  a clergyman  was 
preaching  on  the  disobedience  of  Jonah,  when  commanded 
to  go  and  preach  to  the  Ninevites.  After  expatiating  for 
a considerable  length  of  time  on  the  truly  awful  conse- 
quence of  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a voice  of  thunder,  that  passed  through  the 
congregation  like  an  electric  shock,  “And  are  there  any 
Jonahs  here?”  There  was  a negro  present  whose  name 
was  Jonah,  who,  thinking  himself  culled  on,  immediately 
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arose,  and  turning  up  liis  white  eyes  to  the  preacher,  with 
his  broadest  grin  and  best  bow,  answered,  “ Here  be  one 
massa.” 

m 

Dutch  Justice. — “ May  it  please  the  court,”  said  a 
Yankee  lawyer  before  a Dutch  Judge,  in  New  York  State, 
“this  is  a case  of  the  greatest  importance;  while  the 
American  Eagle,  whose  sleepless  eye  watches  the  welfare 
of  this  mighty  Republic,  and  whose  wings  extend  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  rocky  chain  of  the  West,  rejoicing 

in  his  pride  of  place ” — “ Shtop  dare ! shtop,  I say ! 

Yat  has  dis  suit  to  do  mit  eagles  ? It  has  nothing  to  do 
mit  the  wild  bird ; it  ish  von  sheep  !”  exclaimed  the  jus- 
tice. “ True,  your  honour ; but  my  client  has  rights ” 

— “ Your  glient  has  no  right  to  de  eagle.” — “ Of  course 

not ; but  the  laws  of  language ” — “ Vot  cares  I for 

de  laws  of  language,  eh  P I understand  the  laws  of  de 
State  and  dat  ish  enough  for  me.  Talk  to  de  case.” — 
“ Well,  then,  my  client,  the  defendant  in  this  case,  is 

charged  with  stealing  a sheep,  and ” — “ Dat  will  do  ! 

dat  will  do  ! Your  glient  is  charged  mit  stealing  a sheep. 
Dat  is  shust  nine  shillins.  De  court  will  adjourn.,”  And 
it  did  adjourn,  for  the  justice  was  not  a respecter  of  legal 
rights,  nor  legal  quibbles. 

How  to  Propose. — A party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  laughing  over  the  supposed  awkwardness  attending 
a declaration  of  love,  when  a gentleman  remarked  that  if 
ever  he  offered  himself  he  would  do  it  in  a collected  and 
business-like  manner.  “For  instance,”  he  continued, 

addressing  a lady  present,  “ Miss  S , I have  been  two 

years  looking  for  a wife.  I am  in  receipt  of  about  three 
hundred  a-year,  which  is  on  the  increase.  Of  all  the 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  I admire  you  the  most ; indeed, 
I love  you,  and  would  gladly  make  you  my  wife.”  — 
“ You  flatter  me  by  your  preference,”  good-humouredly 

replied  Miss  S , to  the  surprise  of  all  present;  “I 

refer  you  to  my  father.”  “ Rravo ! ” exclaimed  the 
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gentlemen.  “Well,  I declare!”  said  the  ladies,  in  a 
chorus.  The  lady  and  gentleman,  good  reader,  were 
married  soon  after.  Wasn’t  that  a modest  way  of  “ com- 
ing to  the  jffcint,”  and  a lady-like  method  of  taking  a 
man  at  his  word  ? 

Thu  Captain’s  Pudding. — The  following  story  is 
told  of  a Yankee  captain  and  his  mate : — Whenever  there 
was  a plum-pudding  made,  by  the  captain’s  orders,  all 
the  plums  were  put  into  one  end  of  it,  and  that  one  end 
placed  next  to  the  captain,  who  after  helping  himself, 
passed  it  to  the  mate,  who  never  found  any  plums  in  his 
part  of  it.  After  this  game  had  been  played  for  some 
time,  the  mate  prevailed  on  the  steward  to  place  the  end 
which  had  no  plums  in  it  next  the  captain.  The  captain 
no  sooner  perceived  that  the  pudding  had  the  wrong  end 
turned  towards  him,  than  picking  up  the  dish,  and  turn- 
ing it  round,  as  if  to  examine  the  china,  he  said.  “ This 
dish  cost  me  two  shillings  in  Liverpool,”  and  put  it 
down,  a3  if  without  design,  with  the  plum  end  next  to 
himself. — “ Is  it  possible  ?”  said  the  mate,  taking  up  the 
dish.  “ I shouldn’t  suppose  it  was  worth  more  than  a 
shilling.”  And-,  as  if  in  perfect  innocence,  he  put  down 
the  dish  with  the  plums  next  to  himself.  The  captain 
laughed;  the  mate  laughed. — “ I’ll  tell  you  what,  young 
one,”  said  the  captain,  “you’ve  found  me  out;  so  we 
will  just  cut  the  pudding  lengthwise  this  time,  and  have 
the  plums  fairly  distributed  hereafter.” 


EGOTISTICAL  IMPORTANCE. 

Text. — 'Twas  I Blew  Samson,  when  the  pillared  hall 

Fell  down,  and  crushed  the  many  with  the  fall. 

My  Rearers  : there  is  no  letter  in  the  English  alphabet  that 
lays  claim  to  so  much  importance  as  the  I— the  almighty  I. 
It  is  a wonder 'to  me  how  it  could  ever  content  itself  with  the 
middle  position  which  it  occupies  iri  the  list — jammed  in 
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between  a rough,  rowdyish  H,  and  a mean  insignificant  J. 
That  it  has  not  gone  up  to  the  head,  long  ere  this,  and  planted 
itself  perpendicularly  over  straddling  A,  is  a mystery  not  to 
be  penetrated.  Nevertheless,  we  must  give  it  credit  for  its 
spirit  of  independence.  It  says  of  itself,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Allen  says  of  himself : Tam  myself  alone  !’—  a character  of 
consequence,  and,  consequently,  regardless  of  consequence. 

My  friends  : this  big  I is  all  puissant,  and  glories  in  its 
might.  Who  killed  cock  robin  ? ’Twas  I ! said  the  sparrow  ; 
and  with  a triumphant  wag  of  the  tail,  off  he  flew.  What  a 
dusk  we  (I)  kick  up ! exclaimed  the  fly  in  the  coach  ; and 
home-made  flattery  persuaded  it  that  it,  and  it  alone,  afforded 
the  motive  power  by  which  the  world  and  the  stage-coaches 
are  kept  in  motion.  Brother  Monk  Lewis  makes  one  of  his 
creatures  of  fancy  assert : 

‘ I guide  the  pale  moon’s  silver  wagon, 

The  winds  in  magic  bonds  I hold  ; 

I charm  to  sleep  the  crimson  dragon, 

Who  loves  to  watch  o’er  buried  gold.’ 

So  you  see,  brethren,  that  I does  any  and  every  thing  indepen- 
dent of  auxiliaries ; but  betwixt  you  and  me  and  the  bone-mill, 
it  is  ‘ all  in  ray  eye’ — nothing  more  than  a chemical  property 
extracted  from  old  shoes,  called  gas,  with  which  not  a few 
iudividuals  are  most  mysteriously  inflated.  As  I have  asked 
before, 

Who  killed  cock  robin? 

"Twas  I,’  said  the  sparrow, 

‘With  my  bow  and  arrow  ; 

’Twas  I who  killed  cock  robin.’ 

This  matter  admits  of  a doubt ; but,  so  long  as  the  sparrow 
egotistically  asserted,  ’Twas  I that  did  the  deed,  we  must  give 
it  the  benefit  of  the  said  doubt,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
committed  the  fatal  but  praiseworthy  act — for  want  of  suffici- 
ent evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Who  killed  Tecumseh  ? 

"Twas  I,’  said  Col  Johnson, 

‘ With  my  short  gun— not  a long  gun  ; 

'Twafe  I who  killed  Tecumseh.’ 

In  all  probability,  my  friends,  the  Colonel  is  .justly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  let  the  ‘ dread  Indian’s’  soul  leak  out 
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through  a bullet-hole  ; but  many  won’t  believe  it,  because  his 
own  tongue  has  so  often  told  of  the  circumstance.  0,  ye  un- 
believers ! you  shall  have  your  reward,  some  time  or  other, 
without  asking  for  it.  You  shall  be  appointed  to  places,  not 
very  desirable,  under  his  Satanic  Majesty’s  government,  and 
compelled  to  hold  them  for  ever. 

You  should  not  doubt,  my  brethren,  even  Glendower,  when, 
in  the  stage-actor's  bible,  he  says 

* I can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.’ 

for  yon  can  do  the  same  : ‘ but  will  they  come  when  you  call  ?’ 

If  you  have  sufficient  faith,  and  halloo  loud  enough,  they  are 
-sure  to  start  out  like  a lot  of  flying-fish — but  mind,  brethren, 
that  you  have  enough  faith,  and  a strong  pair  of  lungs  ; other- 
wise you  can't  fetch  ’em. 

My  friends  : who  was  the  mighty  I mentioned  in  our  text, 
that  slew  Samson  when  the  pillared  temple  came  down  with  a 
crash,  and  made  pumice  of  a multitude  ? Why,  it  was  no 
other  than  the  cold,  distant,  sullen,  morose,  melancholy, 
spleeny,  hypochondriacal,  but  egotistical  planet  Saturn — Sa- 
turn, with  my  seven  moons  ! — Saturn,  the  great  I of  the  solar 
system  ! What  does  I,  Saturn,  do?  He  (she,  or  it)  says  : 
My  course  round  the  Sun  is  wondrous  in  circumference  ; but 
I travel  slowly — I take  it  easy,  for  I am  independent,  and  can 
afford  it.  With  my  magic  rings  I perform  astonishing  feats. 
Man  feel3  me  as  I pass  along  the  ethereal  plains.  I crush  his 
spirits — I overload  him  with  melancholy  care— I drive  him  to 
wilful  death  with  the  slings  and  bitters  of  outrageous  fortune— 

I shake  him  almost  into  shoe-strings  with  the  fever  and  ague 
— I rack  his  joints  for  him  with  the  first  quality  of  rheuma- 
tism— I supply  him  with  quinsies  and  common  sore  throats 
to  any  extent ; and  I always  keep  on  hand  all  the  minor  ills 
that  human  flesh  ever  desired.  I sprinkle  poison  in  the  air, 
and  produce  pestilence — I give  a sour  look  upon  the  land,  and 
famine  follows,  as  sure  as  gaping  is  catehiug.  I pull  nations  i 
by  the  ears,  and  set  them  to  quarrelling.  I am  the  originator 
of  all  riots,  including  that  of  the  Astor-placc  Theatre.  1 am 
instigator  of  all  murders.  I am  the  author  of  all  wars.  I kick 
kings  from  their  thrones,  and  push  their  palaces  to  the  ground. 
’Tis  I that  won’t  enlarge  the  JJattery.  'Twos  I that  discovered 
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a lump  of  gold  in  California,  and  induced  thousands  of  poor 
fo  dig  for  a while  in  vain,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  lie 
down  and  die  like  brave  men  and  gentlemen.  ’Twas  I that 
slew  Samson — yes,  and  ’twas  I,  and  I alone,  that  struck 
William  Patterson,  Esquire! 

My  hearers : all  that  I (this  little  I that  stands  up  here  in 
the  pulpit)  ever  did  of  any  consequence  was,  once,  a good 
many  years  ago,  to  assist  in  keeping  a large  quantity  of 
chowder  from  spoiling  in  the  pot ; and  afterwards,  to  discover 
the  short  principle  of  preaching,  whereby  some  millions  have, 
I trust,  been  converted  from  vice,  sorrow  and  gloominess  to 
morality,  mirth  and  good  humour.  So  mote  it  be  1 


Funny  Joe  Haines. — One  day  Joe  was  arrested  by 
two  bailiffs  for  a debt  of  twenty  pounds,  just  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  riding-  by  in  his  carriage.  Quoth  Joe 
to  the  baliffs,  “Gentlemen,  here  is  my  cousin,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely;  let  me  but  speak  a word'to  him,  and  he 
will  pay  the  debt  and  costs.”  The  bishop  ordered  his 
carriage  to  stop,  whilst  Joe  close  to  his  ear  whispered 
— “My  lord,  here  are  a couple  of  poor  waverers,  who 
have  such  terrible  scruples  of  conscience  that  I fear  they 
will  hang  themselves !”  “ Very  well,”  replied  the 

bishop.  So,  calling  to  the  bailiffs,  he  said — “ You  two 
men,  come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  I will  satisfy  you.” 
The  bailiffs  bow-ed  and  went  their  way.  Joe  (tickled  in 
the  midriff,  and  hugging  himself  with  his  device)  went 
his  way  too.  In  the  morning  the  bailiffs  repaired  to  the 
bishop’s  house.  “ Well,  my  good  men,”  said  his 
reverence,  “ what  are  your  scruples  of  conscience  ?” 
“Scruples!”  replied  the  tali  ffs,  “we  have  no  scruples; 
we  are  bailiffs,  my  lord,  who  yesterday  arrested  your 
cousin,  Joe  Haines,  for  twenty  pounds.  Your  lordship 
promised  to  satisfy  us  to-day,  and  we  hope  you  will  be 
as  good  as  your  word.”  The  bishop,  to  prevent  any 
further  scandal  to  his  name,  immediately  paid  the  debt 
and  costs. 
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THE  STUFFED  CAT. 

An  old  Chiffonier  (or  rag-picker)  died  in  Paris  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  His  only  relation  was 
a niece,  who  lived  as  a servant  with  a green  grocer.  The 
girl  always  assisted  her  uncle  as  far  as  her  slender  means 
would  permit.  When  she  learned  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  suddenly,  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a journeyman  baker,  to  whom  she  had  been  long 
attached.  The  nuptial  day  was  fixed,  but  Suzette  had 
not  yet  bought  her  wedding  clothes.  She  hastened  to 
tell  her  lover  that  the  marriage  must  he  deferred ; she 
wanted  the  price  of  her  bridal  finery  to  lay  her  uncle 
decently  in  the  grave.  Her  mistress  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and  exhorted  her  to  leave  the  old  man  to  he  buried 
by  charity.  Suzette  refused.  The  consequence  was  a 
quarrel,  in  which  the  young  woman  lost  at  once  her  place 
and  her  lover,  who  sided  with  her  mistress.  She  has- 
tened to  the  miserable  garret  where  her  uncle  had  ex- 
pired, and  by  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  her  wedding  attire, 
hut  nearly  all  the  rest  of  her  slender  wardrobe,  she  had 
the  old  man  decently  interred.  Her  pious  task  fulfilled, 
she  sat  alone  in  her  uncle’s  room  weeping  bitterly,  when 
the  master  of  her  faithless  lover,  a young  good-looking 
man  entered. 

“So,  my  Suzette,  I find  you  have  lost  your  place!” 
said  he,  “ I am  come  to  offer  you  one  for  life.  Will  you 
marry  me?” 

“I,  sir!  you  are  joking.” 

“No,  faith,  I want  a wife.  I’m  sure  I can’t  find  a 
better.” 

“But  everybody  will  laugh  at  you  for  marrying  a 
poor  girl  like  me  !” 

“ Oh  ! if  that  is  your  only  objection,  we  shall  soon  get 
over  it;  come,  come  along;  my  mother  is  preparing  to 
receive  you.” 

Suzette  hesitated  no  longer,  but  she  wished  to  take 
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with  her  a memorialof  her  deceased  uncle ; it  was  a cat 
he  had  for  many  years.  The  old  man  was  so  fond  of  the 
animal,  that  he  was  determined  that  even  death  should 
not  separate  them,  for  he  had  her  stuffed  and  placed  on 
the  tester  of  his  bed. 

As  Suzette  took  down  puss,  she  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  at  finding  her  so  heavy.  The  lover  has- 
tened to  open  the  animal,  when  out  fell  a shower  of  gold. 
There  was  a thousand  louis  concealed  in  the  body  of  the 
cat,  and  this  sum,  which  the  old  miser  had  starved  him- 
self to  amass,  became  the  just  reward  of  the  worthy  girl 
and  her  disinterested  lover. 

Scene  in  a Court. — (A  nigger  witness  called  and 
sworn.)  Attorney:  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is 
your  occupation  ? — Witness : I’se  waiter  at  de  sign  ob  de 
Tree  Crows,  yer  honour.” — “ Did  you  hear  the  alarm  of 
fire  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January.” — “Yis,  sah; 
yer  honour.” — “ What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  you 
first  heard  the  alarm?” — “I  was  ringin’ ” — “ Ring- 

ing ! t Why,  the  fellow  don’t  understand.  Listen  to  the 
question.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  first  heard 

the  alarm  of  fire?” — “ Wal,  wal,  I was  ringin’ ” 

“What  do 'you  mean?  Of  course  you  couldn’t  have 
been  ringing  the  alarm-bell  at  the  instant  the  alarm  was 
given.” — Witness  (shaking  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
court) : Now,  you  mister,  look  a-heah.  By  gum  I you 
needn’t  t’ink  you’se  gwang  to  ’peach  dis  nigga’s  tes’i- 
mony  ! Jes  let  dis  chile  bab  de  chance  to  s’pain  hisseff, 
will  ye  ? I haint  said  nuffin’  ’bout  ringin’  no  'larm-bell. 
Now,  I say  ’gain,  I was  in  massa’s  hen-house,  ’ringin’  de 
pullets’  necks  for  the  gemman’s  supper.”  The  court  ad- 
journed. 

The  Parson  and  the  fop. — There  was  a wild  wag 
of  a fellow,  by  the  name  of  Thornton,  who  one  day  got 
up  during  service  and  walked  out  of  church,  making  a 
prominent  display  of  a gold-headed  cane.  The  vicar,  a 
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•well-known  eccentric  character,  with  a wooden  leg— the 
result  of  his  love  of  fox-hunting — immediately  pounced 
upon  him  in  this  wise: — “Pull  that  cane  from  under 
your  arm,  my  young  friend,  and  throw  it  away.  There, 
are  no  gold-headed  canes  in  heaven.”  Whereupon 
Thornton,  turning  round,  quickly  replied: — “Pull  that 
stick  of  wood  out  of  your  pants,  my  old  friend,  and  throw 
it  away.  There  are  no  wooden  legs  in  heaven  J” 


LOGICAL  PARADOX. 

Epimenides  said  “ Alt  Cretans  are  liars.” 

Now  Epimenides  was  himself  a Cretan  ; 

Therefore  Epimenides  was  a liar. 

But,  if  he  was  a liar,  the  Cretans  were  not  liars  : 
Now,  if  the  Cretans  were  not  liars,  Epimenides  was 
not  a liar : 

But,  if  he  was  not  a liar,  the  Cretans  were  liars . 


Spoons. — A New  York  loafer  had  been  trapped  by  the 
police  for  stealing  a set  of  silver  spoons ; and  the  stolen 
articles  were  found  upon  him.  The  well-known  lawyer 
G — was  applied  to  by  the  prisoner  as  counsel,  and  seeing 
no  escape  for  his  client,  except  on  the  plea  of  idiocy,  the 
cute  old  lawyer  instructed  the  rascal  to  put  on  as  silly  a 
look  as  possible,  and  when  any  question  was  put  to  him, 
to  utter  in  a drawling  manner,  with  idiotic  expression, 
the  word  “spoons.”  If  successful,  G — 's  fee  was  to  be 
thirty-five  dollars.  On  the  eventful  day  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  The  charge  was  read  and  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  prisoner,  “Guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?” 
“Spoons,”  ejaculated  the  culprit.  The  court  then  put 
several  questions  to  him,  but  “spoons!  spoons!  spoons!” 
was  all  the  answer  it  could  elicit.  “ The  fellow  is  a fool,” 
exclaimed  the  judge,  who  was  exceedingly  red  in  the  face. 
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“ Let  him  go  about  his  business.”  The  prisoner  left  the 
hall,  and  the  lawyer  followed  close  in  his  wake;  and, 
when  out  of  notice,  tapped  his  client  upon  the  shoulder, 
saying,  “Now,  my  tine  fellow,  that  thirty-five  dollars.” 
The  rogue  looked  the  old  lawyer  full  in  the  face,  and 
then,  putting  on  a grotesque  and  silly  expression,  with  a 
leering  wink  in  one  eye,  exclaimed,  “Spoons,”  and  then 
made  off  with  light  heels. 

Cobtiett  and  the  goose.— When  Cobbett  kept  a 
stationer’s  shop  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  writing  under 
the  name  of  ‘ Peter  Porcupine,’  a young  sub  went  to  buy 
some  quills,  and  thinking  to  pass  a joke  upon  Peter,  asked 
him  if  they  were  not  Porcupine' s quills  P Upon  which 
Cobbett,  taking  up  the  redcoat’s  money,  drily  replied, 
making  at  the  same  time  a very  profound  bow,  ‘ Oh,  no, 
sir  1 they  are  a goose  s' 

An  impudent  one. — An  irregular  apprentice  fre- 
quently keeping  late  hours,  his  master  at  length  took  oc- 
casion to  apply  some  weighty  arguments  to  convince  him 
of  the  ‘ error  of  his  ways.’  During  the  chastisement,  he 
continually  exclaimed,  ‘ How  long  will  you  serve  the 

D ?’  The  boy  replied,  whimpering,  * You  know  best, 

sir : I believe  my  indenture  will  be  out  in  three  months!’ 

A lady  who  had  very  recently  married,  perceiving  her 
husband  enter,  stole  secretly  behind  him  and  gave  him  a 
kiss.  The  husband  was  — silly  man! — very  angry,  and 
said  she  offended  common  decency,  when  the  young  lady 
unwittingly  exclaimed,  “ Pardon  me,  I did  not  know  it 
was  you.” 
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